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Art.  I. — ILindhook  of  Painting,  The  German,  Flemish,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  and  French  Schools.  Partly  translated  from  the  German 
of  Kugler  hy  a  Lady.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Sir  Edmund  Head, 
Bart.  In  Two  Volumes.  London:  Murray. 

The  art-literature  of  tliis  country,  although  practical,  and  often 
elegant,  is  seldom  profound.  The  professional  artist  is  too 
V)usily  engaged  in  the  manual  and  mental  jiroccss  of  })icture 
making  to  afford  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  <leeper  prin¬ 
ciples  and  theoretic  philosojdiy  on  whicli  unconsciously  he  founds 
his  practice.  He  is  apt  to  imagine  that  all  speculations  on  the 
origin  and  abstract  principles  of  art  must  end  where  they  begin, 
and  cannot  aid  him  in  the  results  he  strives  to  realize.  The 
public  at  large  probably  hold  the  same  opinion.  A  good  picture 
speaks  for  itself,  needs  no  philosophy  for  its  understanding ;  it 
pleases,  one  knows  not  why,  and  cares  not  wherefore.  All  this 
we  can  understand  and  allow ;  neither  does  it  necessarily  imply 
in.sensibility  of  taste  or  a  low  art  development  But  assuredly  it 
is  of  importance  that  at  least  the  literature  of  our  country  should 
take  a  wider  and  deeper  scope ;  that  there  should  be  men  to 
unfold  to  us  the  laws  of  beauty  in  the  world  around  and  the 
corresponding  primal  principles  of  the  mind  within,  that  so  art 
criticism  may  be  founded  on  something  surer  than  mere  caprice  ; 
and  the  general  public  no  longer  have  the  plausible  plea  for 
ignorance  that,  after  all,  nothing  is  to  be  known.  We  do  not  for 
a  moment  assert  that  after  the  most  careful  and  extended  investi¬ 
gation  the  laws  of  beauty,  andtherefore  the  principles  of  art,  can 
be  reduced  to  anything  approaching  certitude.  Beauty  is  at 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  K 
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lonst  «Ts  much  the  hirth  of  the  miiul  within  as  an  external 
nhenonu'non  in  nature,  and  spontaneity  and  Ireedoin,  and  not 
mechanism  and  certainty,  are  the  great  glory  and  attrihnte  of 
mind.  Still,  without  ever  hoping,  we  had  idmost  s;iid  without 
desiring  to  arrive  at  certainty,  a  piohabiht\  may  he  leached 
which  shall  he  a  suthcient  hiisis  tor  an  artistic  taith  and  an 
enlightenetl  practice.  It  is  manile.stly  oi  great  nionient  that 
art  investigations  and  teachings  failing  of  ahsolute  aiul  unerring 
truth  should  at  least  tend  in  the  right  direction ;  and  at  all 
events  we  maT  rcijnire  and  expect  that  the  spirit  and  purpose 
should  he  high  and  ]»ure;  that  writers  should  clearly  see  and 
fullv  recognise  that  the  jirovince  and  ])Uipose  of  art  is  not 
merelv  to  amuse  and  ])lease,  hut  that,  hy  tlu^  relation  in  which 
it  staiuls  to  the  .subtlest  and  highest  powers  of  the  mind,  its  end 
and  aim  is  also  to  teach,  reveal,  and  ennohle.  ISow,  unless  an  art 
creed  contain  this  faith,  it  is  not  only  worthless  hut  degrading. 

The  ‘  Handhook’  hy  Kugler,  ])rehxed  to  the  ])resent  article,  is 
a  work  well  calculated  to  exert  a  heneticial  intiuence  on  the 


liU'rature  and  art  of  this  countrv.  It  has  often  heen  our  guide 
through  many  of  the  European  galleries,  and  its  merits  are 
almost  too  well  known  to  require  our  further  commendatimi.  At 
one  time  we  hail  helieved  that  its  enthusiastic  and  glowing  stvle 
was  incompatihle  with  literal  truth,  hut  having  read  many  of  its 
criticisms  l>efore  the  ]>ictures  themselves,  and  well  weighed  the 
force  and  propriety  of  the  epithets  employed,  'sve  found  in  the 
elo(|uence  of  the  words  hut  a  careful  transcript  of  the  })ainter  s 
lho\iglits.  The  work  is  the  criticism  of  a  poet,  a  painter,  and  a 
]>hilosopher.  It  enters  into  the  inner  soul  and  creative  spirit  of 
the  artist.  It  is  no  trick  product  of  trade  phrases,  learned  in 
pretension,  and  liollow'  of  a\\  meaning,  hut  the  careful  judgment 
of  a  mind  ca]>ahle  of  accurate  analysis,  and  wonderfully  sensitive 
ot  heauty.  Hihling  these  opinions  of  the  original  work,  it  was 
w-ith  surprise  and  regret  that  w^e  found  in  the  preface  to  the 
Knglisli  edition  views  inconsistent  with  its  character  and  j)ur])ose. 
If  theR‘  l»e  one  word  hy  wdiich  we  w^ould  test  an  artist  or  a  critic, 
a  single  term  in  which  we  could  sum  up  the  essence  of  a  mind,  or 
the  end  and  pn^^ose  of  a  lite,  it  should  he  the  word  ideal.  The 
recej>tion  ot  this  term  in  all  its  consequence.s,  or,  on  the  other 
nand,  its  utter  njection,  at  once  determines  w'liat  a  man  is  in  his 
ends  and  jiiins.  lo  have  no  ideal  is  to  be  w’ithout  a  future — 
nothing  to  hopt‘  tor  or  strive  after.  There  is  something  prophetic 
in  our  nature  w'hich  points  to  a  perlection  not  vet  realized.  The 
jdiilanthropist  has  coiiccdved  ot  a  ha{)piness  of  which  he  sees  now 
only  tlie  germs ;  the  philosopher  ot  an  absolute  tiutli,  the 
si'ntttTeil  fragments  of  which  he  gathers  diligently,  in  the  hopeful 
mist  that  th»*y  may  at  a  lutiire  day  be  united  into  a  perfect 
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whole.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  ideal  whicli  the  luiud  creates  to 
itself,  aiul  which  by  our  labours  we  set‘k  to  reuli/ie,  that  pro¬ 
gress  becoiues  possible.  And  shall  art  alone  Ik*  destitute  of  this 
vision  and  faculty  divine  i  iShall  the  philanthropist,  the  man  of 
science,  the  philc)so]dier,  yea,  eviui  tlie  practi(.*al  sDitosman,  eiu:h 
have  his  ideal,  which  allures  him  by  hope  to  the  ilistant  horizon, 
and  the  artist  be  chaint'd  down  to  the  present,  the  positive,  and 
the  actual  {  Shall  things  ])ractical  have  :ui  iileal  as|K'ct,  a 
visionary  perfection,  towards  which  they  Uuid,  and  ait,  essK*ntially 
tlie  creature  of  the  imagination,  be  a  literal  transcript  of  things 
as  they  are —not  as  we  desire  to  find  them  {  These  iire  ([iiestious 
of  deep  moment,  not  merely  theoretic  in  their  bearing,  but  of 
practical  import  for  the  day  in  which  we  live  mid  the  lut  which 
is  glowing  into  life  around  us. 

The  English  editor  of  Kuglor’s  ‘  Handbook  to  l>utch  rainting' 
takes  occasion  to  vindicate  the  manner  of  that  school  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  show  that  the  iilcal  is  not  the  end  and  aim  of  arL  To  do 
full  justice  to  this  nut‘Stion  would  deman<l  much  s}>ace,  and 
involve  a  searching  analysis  of  the  human  mind  in  its  relations  to 
nature  aiul  art.  We  liclieve  the  ditliculty  this  writer  linds  in 
acknow  ledging  an  ideal  bemity  iuises  from  a  misconception  of  its 
real  character.  Onr  literature  is  much  in  need  of  a  full,  com¬ 
plete,  and  decisive  e.xposition  of  this  eleimuiUvry  yet  ruling  })rin- 
ciple,  in  order  to  silence,  if  it  be  possible,  the  crudities  that  are 
daily  uttered  on  the  ([iiestion,  and  to  bring  out  clearly  and  ])ro- 
minentlv  the  one  true  element  which  the  artist  should  ever  strive 
to  emhody.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  evidently  had  not  com¬ 
pletely  freed  his  niiiul  from  contradictions  on  the  subject,  lias, 
nevortlieless,left  jiassagesiu  the  ^Discourses’  wdiicli  plainly  indicate 
the  inclination  of  his  opinions.  In  his  Third  Discourse,  s])eaking 
of  the  grand  style  of  ])ainting,  he  says: — 

‘  'fhe  princ*i[>le  new  laid  down,  that  the  perfection  of  this  art  (lo(‘s  not 
consist  in  mere  imitation,  is  i'ar  from  being  mwv  or  singular.  It  is 
indml  sii])porte(l  by  the  general  o])inion  of  tlie  enlightened  ]»art  of 
mankind,  'fhe  ])oets,  orators,  and  rhetoricians  of  antiquity,  are  eon- 
iimuilly  enforcing  this  jjosition  that  all  the  arts  receive  their  perfection 
from  (til  iilcal  beauty  superior  to  u'hat  is  to  t/cjouml  in  inJiviJual  nature' 
....  And  ;igain  :  ‘This  ide'U  of  tin*  perfect  state  of  Nature  which  the 
artist  calls  the  ideid  beauty,  is  the  great  leading  ])rineiple  by  wliieh 
works  of  genius  are  eondiieted.’  ,  .  .  And  further,  in  the 'Phirt cent  1»  Dis- 
eonrse  :  ‘  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ohjeet  and  intention  of 
all  the  arts  is  to  sup])lythe  natural  imperfection  of  tilings,  and  often  to 
gratify  tin*  mind  hv  realizing  and  emhodving  wdiat  never  existed  hut 
in  the  imagination.* 

The  trimscendentiil  tendency  of  th(*se  passages  is  manifest,  and 
if  w  e  required  texts  for  high  art  teaching  we  could  scarcel}^  turn 
to  better. 
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C»>leri(lge  liail  a  true  aiul  profound  insight  into  the  character 
of  art  when  he  defined  a  picture  as  an  intermediate  something 
lK*tween  a  thought  and  a  thing.  Ihe  thing  and  thought  st<ind 
resp«‘Ctively  for  the  outer  world  of  matter  and  the  inner  world  of 
mind.  The  thing  or  object  is  receivcnl  and  taken  from  visible 
nature  into  the  inner  mind  of  the  artist,  and  there  being  elabo¬ 
rated  and  combined  with  his  individual  idiosyncrasy  of  thought 
and  feeling,  comes  forth  a  second  time  into  actual  existence  under 
tlie  new  find  created  form  of  art.  The  primary  element,  the  raw 
material,  is  nature,  the  forming  power  is  mind,  and  the  ultimate 
product  art.  Njiture  enters  the  mind  a  fact,  a  reality,  is.sues 
forth  a  fiction,  ji  potun,  an  ideality.  To  the  nature  around  him 
the  artist  adds  his  own  nature,  and  like  the  creative  power  in  the 
world,  gives  hi.s  own  spiritual  thoughts  and  feelings,  outward  term 
ami  exprt'ssion,  in  his  works.  This  mental  process  is  little  under¬ 
stood  even  by  the  men  who  are  impelled  thereby,  and  is  still  less 
apprehemled  and  appreciated  by  the  world  at  large ;  yet  it  is  by 
virtue  of  this  ])lastic  and  creative  powor  that  art  has  real  dignity 
and  worth.  Art  is  not  mere  copyism  of  nature,  otherwise  photo¬ 
graphy  is  ius  superior ;  neither  is  it  only  a  compilation  of  beauties 
whieh  may  be  gathered  and  combined  by  ordinary  industry  and 
care,  othenvise  it  can  have  no  claim  to  the  epithet  ‘divine Imt 
it  is  ;i  new'  and  creative  principle  in  the  world  operating  on  old 
mattu  ifils,  and  out  of  existing  elements  fashioning  a  beauty  and 
an  excellence  which  nature  strives  after  but  never  attains.  This 
is  no  new  <loctrine,  although  it  may  sound  strange  in  these 
materifil  days.  All  will  recal  the  lines  in  ‘  Childe  Harold 

- ‘  Within  the  lale 

Wo  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behold 

hat  mind  oan  make,  when  Nature’s  .self  would  fail : 

And  so  the  fond  idolaters  of  old 

Knvy  tlu‘  innate  flash  whieh  such  a  soul  could  mould.’ 

Keynohls,  in  his  third  Discourse,  which  W'e  have  before  quoted 
on  this  subject,  siiys : — ‘  All  objects  wdiich  are  exhibited  to  our 
view  by  Nature,  upon  close  examination,  will  be  found  to  have 
tlitdr  blemishes  and  defects.  Tlie  most  beautiful  forms  have 
soiui'tliing  alK>ut  them  like  weakness,  minuteness,  or  imperfection.’ 

1  bus  w’liile  we  have  to  deplore  the  low  and  crude  notions  w  itli 
which  oiii  litei'fiture  abmiinls,  we  are  not  without  decisive  though 
oiil\  occHsiunal  teachings  of  a  higher  truth.  The  mind  of  man 
^id  nature  HI e  not  only  one  in  creation,  but  are  animated  by  a 
kindred  spirit.  Nature  speaks  to  us  because  there  is  something 
imlw oiling  beneath  the  cnitward  show  which  answers  to  the  w  ork- 
ot  oui  miud.s.  She  is  symbolic  of  a  truth,  beauty,  and  good¬ 
ness,  nay,  even  of  buman  emotions  which  evince  a  spiritual 
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link  that  biiuls  toj^ether  all  creation  into  one,  and  indicates  a 
common  essence  under  diverse  torms.  Now  the  human  mind  is 
an  orii^dnatino  power;  created  itself,  it  has  within  its  finite  spliere 
the  capacity  of  creating  a^ain.  It  cannot  indeed  create  out  of 
nothing,  wholly  independent  of  existing  elements,  but  must 
gatlier  the  ])rimal  materials  from  actual  ex})erience,  and  from 
the  known  construct  the  previously  unknown.  The  mind  rciuJs 
nature,  as  we  have  said,  through  kindred  sympathy  of  spirit ; 
and  it  is  thus,  through  intimate  communion  with  her  esse  nce, 
that  man,  by  force  of  his  creative  ]>ower  working  in  the  spirit 
of  nature  and  liis  own  spirit,  gives  birth  to  beauteous  forms 
which  nature  hius  not  yet  realized.  If  it  be  said  this  is  a  depar¬ 
ture  froin  nature,  we  deny  it ;  but  rather  its  consummation  and 
fulfilment.  The  best  fiction  is  ever  the  most  truthful  ;  when  it 
violates  a  lower  truth  it  is  only  to  attain  a  higher,  and  it.s  boUlest 
conceptions,  if  not  actualities,  are  at  least  ]K)ssibilities  in  nature. 
Ijft  it  not  bo  suj)posed  that  in  art  we  advocate  vague  drtiams, 
wild  vagaries,  or  indolent  reliance  on  the  creative  capacity  of 
genius ;  on  the  contrary,  we  ]>lainly  stjite  that  it  is  only  by  con- 
sta!it  and  thoughtful  study  of  nature,  as  she  is,  that  the  artist  can 
hope  to  ap])roach  to  that  perfection  for  which  the  mind  craves. 
He  must  exhaust  the  world  as  it  is  before  hii  can  ])re.<ume  to 
create  a  better;  ho  must  reinemlau*  the  axiom,  that  in  order  U) 
attain  to  the  ideal  his  foot  must  rest  firmly  on  the  actual. 

It  is  evident  that  photography  will  at  least  for  a  time 
strengthen  the  tendency  of  our  English  school  to  materialism. 
This  will  be  the  first  re.sult,  though  we  trust  not  the  ultimate  and 
lasting.  The  artist  can  now^  bring  nature  into  his  studio  in  a 
concentrated  and  available  form,  and  will  })robably  be  tlu'reby 
enablod  to  imitate*  her  with  an  accuracy  and  minuteness  hith(*rto 
but  seldom  attempUHl.  Even  to  a  student  of  nature  the  photo- 
graj)h  will  tell  truths  which  he  never  before  saw\  We  have  not 
unfrecpiently  attempted  to  make  close  studies  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  liavc  often  seen  its  markings,  text\ire,  and  colour 
imitated  with  admirable  truth  ;  yet  a  j)hotograph  has  rendored 
this  apparent  success  contemptible,  and  show  n  us  for  the  tirst 
time  w’hat  nature  really  is.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  example  ;  it  is 
only  one  instance  among  a  multitude.  Considering  the  spirit 
by  w  hich  art  is  now’  animated,  the  obvious  tendency  of  all  this  is 
to  add  to  the  accuracy  and  intricacy  of  our  imitation  ;  to  spur  on 
our  artists  to  renew’cd  labour,  in  order  to  satisfy  that  craving  for 
identical  imitation  which  photographs  have  increased  it  not 
created.  This  grow’ing  tendency  is  seen  and  acknowledged  on 
all  hands.  The  so-called  Pre-Raphaelites  lead  the  way,  and  not 
only  aspirants  but  Academicians  are  but  too  eager  to  follow. 
AVhere  all  this  will  stop  we  know  not,  but  this  one  thing  is 
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obvious  that  tht‘  photograpli  accomplishes  in  a  moment  what  the 
painter  tails  of  attaining  in  a  month.  The  course  of  study  in 
modern  days  has  been  changed.  Salvator  Rosa,  wandering 
among  bandit  mountains,  made  careless  and  hasty  notes  whicii 
he  w/aked  into  pictures  of  ])assit)n.  Now,  the  artist  armed  with 
sket<‘hing  stool,  large  canviis,  umbrella,  or  e\en  tent,  goes  at  the 
satin*  Iniur,  for  days  in  succ<‘ssion,  and  makes  a  geological  and 
botanical  niaii  i'll  the  scene  before  him,  and  the  result  is  a  work 
dt'stitnte  alike  of  the  aetniracy  of  a  pliotograph  and  the  emotion 
of  a  pic'tnre.  The  mechanical  genius  of  the  age  is  our  glory,  hut 
we  fear  ere  long  in  art  it  will  he  our  shame.  Howev^er,  we  trust 
then*  will  eomo  a  reaction,  though  the  indications  are  not  yet 
apparent.  In  the  end  it  will  he  Imt  too  evident  that  the  utmost 
labour  directed  to  identical  imitation  will  tall  far  short  of  the 
infallihh*  accnraev  of  the  photogTaph.  The  pursuit  ot  excellence 
in  this  din*ction  must  ])rove  futile,  ainl  in  the  end  will,  we  liope, 
he  given  up  in  despair,  d’hen,  we  trust,  may  follow  a  jnster 
ap])reciation  of  the  true  end  and  glory  of  art,  Avhen  we  t(*el, 
throngii  the  experience  of  failure,  the  force  ot  a  self-evident 
tmtli,  that  a  servile  copv  of  nature  must  necessarily  be  interior 
to  the  iwiginal,  and  that  evtui  bore  the  mechanism  of  a  scieiititic 
apparatus  utterly  defeats  tlie  inannal  dexterity  of  the  material 
artist.  L(*t  the  painter  then  learn  that  henceforth  he  must 
lalMmr  with  his  head,  not  his  hands. 

'Phe  h'gitiinate  ton<lency  of  the  photograph  is  strikingly  seen 
in  ]>ortraitnre.  The  artist  who  attempts  mere  literal  accuracy, 
a  l>enner-]ike  fac-siniile  of  every  line,  wrinkle,  and  eyelash,  finds 
himself  dideated  on  his  own  ground  hv  the  scientific  and  infal¬ 
lible  aceuraey  of  the  y)hotogra])h  portrait.  Here  aeieiice  enters 
the  domain  of  art,  and  attains  a  residt  which  must  end  in  the 
utter  discomfiture  and  ruin  of  the  servile  and  matter-of-fact 
portrait  ]>ainter.  This  is  a  consummation  not  to  be  regietted, 
it  it  li*ad  to  the  fnrtlier  ami  higher  development  of  ])ortraitura 
If,  hv  the  arrangement  of  lenses  and  the  compound  of  chemicals, 
Raphael’s  Leo  X.,  or  the  head  of  Gevartins  by  Vandyke,  could 
1h*  evolved,  then,  imleed,  even  the  true  artist  might  well  despair  ; 
hut  this  is  impossible  until  the  blind  laws  of  nature  shall  he 
endowed  with  reason,  and  mind  and  matter,  in  essence  and 
function,  l>e<'ome  one  and  identical.  When  we  hear  men  decry 
portrait  painting  as  low  and  servile,  we  know  it  is  because  they 
have  not  yet  niis(‘d  themselves  to  the  height  of  the  great  argu¬ 
ment.  I  he  task  ot  iierj'K'tnating  commonplace  is  a  penalty 
which  must  he  felt  in  proportion  as  the  artist  has  fitted  himself 
for  liigher  themes.  \  et  all  forms  of  humanity  have  their 
redeeming^  points ;  tliere  an"*  qualities  which  endear  in  the 
hous»*hold  if  they  do  not  shine  for  fhe  public  ;  and  ]>oets,  as  well 
as  a  higher  authority,  tell  us  fliat  foolish  things  do  often,  by  a 
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nr 'r,X  f; 'in::', ts;  t;i;:u:"s;;'t.T « 

S..ir*w  pVilSi,.  .u,i.u, 

‘  Shl^ul^'  soars,  aiul  soaring  ovor  singoUi. 

Wo  i..4.Uno„  .." 

and  tUeory  these  all  l>ut  St  _  ,„ogross  of  photography 

.otteu,  and  't  the  mrrtrai^t  painter,  driven  fronr  low 

iurpenU.vely  denwnU  h,a  th^^^  ^  Ue 

positions  whicli  .VIC  11  Diocrress  <>t*  science  ami  dis- 

highest  ends  ^yltllnl  Ins  unskilled  hdiourer  out  of  llio 

covery  has  always  '  “y‘‘ ,•  p  j  ),V  scientitio  ineehanisin,  and 

market ;  inamud  work  is  -  ^  u.e  dignity  and 

it  is  only  in  thought  and  i  iu  t.  working  and 

stability  of  labour  can  ^  .lei.endencc  that 

thinking  are  thus  linked  togt^  coiniialiblo  with,  but 

labour,  losing  its  il  this  thought  and 

iustrunieutal  to,  the  hig  a.  ^  worth,  and  makes  the 

mental  etfort  which  gives  to  ait  ;  /  j-  ..pysical  labour— 

srssrr'ifcst  oSSiicr  o,„  ...i™- 

exert  a  similar  Jwith  wbicb  the  eye  traces  the 

It  18  not  too  inudi  '  .poio.rrapb  landscape,  is  a  stiikmg 

infinite  minuteness  of  the  I’*"  experiences  in  nleii- 

contirmation  of  the  ple.usiire  ^  ^  ;  j^^eed  but  turn  to 

UcaHn,iut»„  „»U,„  a,„l  MmW 

a  picture  to  ieel  the  con  r. .  ■  to  .apiironcli  to  the  inani- 

fold  intricacy  and  variety  of  na  ^^ed  scarcely 

trast  are  bis  sliortcoimiigs  labours  of  the 

sav,  that  however  valuable  tl  1  •  ^  against  super- 

Pi-e-Hapliaelites  may  be  '  ti,e\novement,  at  least  as 

tidal  alid  hackneyed  -mtiou,  is  a  mistake 

far  as  relates  to  an  atU  mp  ^  repeated  that  we 

and  misconception  1  what  a  great 

do  not  reiiuire  to  d  ,  herself  is  within  the  easy  aceei^  o 
mind  thinks  ot  her.  niikiviited  to  enjoy  and  a])preciiito 

all  who  have  t.ostes  sufficien  y  uothim'’  more  than  put  a 

her  beauties  ;  and  it  the  f  ^S'e  ami  bang  it  upon 

portion  of  this  c-xteiua  ^  *V'.  .,1  p-g  mdsion  in  the  world  is 

our  walls,  we  tell  bun  pla  y  Unless  he  can  see  with 


1 
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l>c;iiitit*s  (viul  iuvstc*rioiit>  tnitlis  ,  unless  lie  c*tiu  sttuul  the 

veil,  junl  iVinii  the  verv  ]>reseiice  of  that  spirit  of  nature  whicli 
Home,  with  mistaken  zeal,  have  not  hesitateil  to  deity,  tell,  ot 
thin<^s  which  no  oross  eye  can  see,  we  attain  repeat  that  his  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  worhl  is  becoming  day  by  day  less  important.  \\  c 
are  proud  to  say  that  this  is  an  age  of  great  recpiiremcnts. 
Science  has  worked  miracles,  commerce  has  made  gdgantic  strides, 
tin*  press  has  become  a  tourth  estate,  but  ot  art  we  can  only  say, 
that  since  the  glory  of  (  b  eece  and  the  revival  of  the  middle  ages, 
slnj  has  retrogradell.  Not  only  has  art  degenerated,  but  the  high 
mis'-iion  of  tlie  artist  is  now  barely  recognised,  lliis  is  especially 
trin;  in  our  own  country,  notwithstanding  that  science,  commerce, 
the  press,  and  the  otln‘r  agtails  of  civilization,  are  in  the  most 
marked  luscendency.  We  have  to  turn  to  the  literature  ol  other 
nations  to  learn  of  the  essential  and  eternal  unity  which- inter¬ 
changeably  subsists  between  those  three  great  elements — truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness.  In  our  civilization  and  mental  culture 
beauty  is  no  cocipial  with  truth  and  goodness,  but  rather  an 
extraneous  attribute,  an  after-thought  in  creation,  an  ornament 
and  decoration  which,  whim  circumstances  justify,  may  be  added 
after  more  essential  ipialities  are  secured.  This  is  our  view,  but 
it  is  not  nature’s.  In  creation,  beauty  is  everywhere  infused  as 
a  life-giving  presence  ;  it  is  no  extraneous  clement  added  to  give 
the  final  eiVect  and  finish,  but  presided  as  a  creating  principle  in 
the  first  origin  of  things.  This  fundamental  truth  is  ignored  in 
the  constitution  of  our  civilization,  and  neglected  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  our  characters.  In  great  measure  tins  is  so  because  the 
artist  is  not  eipial  to  the  positiiui  he  was  destined  to  occupy,  ’i'he 
j)hilosopher  is  the  representative  of  truth,  the  priest,  the  minister 
ot  goodness,  and  the  artist  is  the  disciple  and  oracle  of  beauty, 
lo  him  is  committed  a  trust  and  advocacy  which  be  has  utterly 
neglected  to  fulfil  ;  and  it  he  is  not  worthy  or  even  conscious  of 
his  mission,  surely  he  has  no  title  to  blame  society  if  it  fail  to 
acknowledgi*  its  higli  import.  The  anarchy  which  now'  subsists 
in  the  realms  of  the  beautiful  is  deplorable,  though,  under  all  the 
circumsUince'!,  scarcely  astonishing.  The  prevailing  opinion  at 
the  present  moment  is  that  beauty  has  no  existence  ;  we  are 
tauglit  that  it  is  the  ]iroduct  of  association ;  in  other  words,  the 
spiwt  ot  prejudice  and  caprice.  To  complete  the  circle  ot  such 
philosopliy  We  have  only  to  add,  that  truth  is  what  a  man 
tioweth,  ainl  morality  the  mere  balance  of  profit  and  loss. 

e  i.lo  not  hesitate  to  siiy,  that  a  landscape  painting  is  w  orth¬ 
less  if  not  ideal.  Kven  a  sketch  from  nature  is  a  fiction  founded 
on  fact.  I  o  see  nature  as  .she  really  is  may  be  essential  to  the 
man  ot  science  ;  but  to  .see  things  as  they  should  be,  to  look  upon 
t  lein  as  the  foretaste  of  a  greater  hereafter,  is  not  less  the  essence 
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of  tlic  poet.  ‘  Excelsior’  is  the  watchword  of  all  gifted 
minds;  and  the  iileal,  or  in  other  words  the  ])erfect,  is  the 
geal  to  wdiich  their  best  desires  mo  tending.  Everything  that 
lives  has  a  special  and  individual  ideal,  a  possibility  in  its  future, 
the  end  and  purpose  ot  its  being.  To  attain  to  this  ideal  excel¬ 
lence,  to  reduce  into  reality  this  mental  conception,  is  the  one 
])roblem  of  life,  the  conscious  or  unconscious  striving  of  all  crea¬ 
tion.  Hut  in  ])roportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  aim  is  the  tlitHculty 
of  its  attainment.  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen;  truth 
and  high  excellence  are  within  the  reach  of  few,  and  failure  is 
the  common  destiny  alike  of  animate  and  inanimate*  existence. 
Hut  it  is  the  glory  and  prerogativo  of  art  to  succeed  in  the  midst 
of  failure  ;  at  a  stroke  to  realize  ])orfection;  to  re«luce  the  ideal 
into  the  actual  ;  to  fulfil  the  mind’s  (h*sires  and  longings  ;  to  give 
outward  embodiment  to  inward  conceptions ;  to  show  how  pure  a 
vehich?  matter  can  be  made  of  spirit ;  and  from  the  microcosm  of 
mind  ami  the  conceptions  of  the  s]>irit  world  to  fashion  a  new' 
and  beauteous  creation.  Schiller  said  that  w'hat  spirit  promises 
nature  performs.  Of  the  actual  w'orld  this  is  an  over-statement, 
but  of  art  it  is  the  literal  truth.  Wo  w'ill  not  enter  into  the 
origin  of  evil,  but  our  ow'ii  consciousness  and  daily  ex}>erience 
teach  us  ‘that  the  whole  creation  groaueth  and  travaileth  in 
pain  together  until  now'.’  The  dej»arture  from  the  good  and  th<^ 
violation  of  the  beautiful,  evil  in  the  moral  world  and  deformity 
in  the  sphere  of  beauty,  are  probably  similar  in  origin  and 
(‘.ssence.  The  existence  of  evil  in  man  is  recognised  to  tlie  full, 
but  t!ie  no  less  certain  presence  of  analogous  deformity  in  nature 
is  too  often  overlooked.  Criticism  in  landscape  art  is  ba.sed  on 
the  assumption  that  nature  is  ])erfect,  and  that  a  faultles.s  imi¬ 
tation  w'ould  give  a  perfect  art.  Now',  herein  lies  a  great  fallacy. 
Nature  is  not  perfect,  she  is  under  a  curse;  and  wdieii  AFilton 
tells  us  that  on  the  entrance  of  moral  evil  into  the  world. 


‘  Nature  gave  a  second  groan 


sky  lowered  and  muttering  thunder,’ 


he  asserts  no  poetic  fiction,  but  an  essential  if  not  a  jiabnit  truth. 
As  an  example  of  what  we  mean,  we  believe  that  a  perfect 
tree  is  as  seldom  found  as  the  jierfect  character  in  man.  Cod  is 
best  glorified  in  the  perfection  of  his  works  ;  but  He  can  no 
longer,  when  evening  clostdh,  look  abroad  on  creation  and  say 
all  is  very  good  :  in  the  universal  hymn  of  praise  there  is  much 
discord.  To  return  to  the  previous  example,  there  are  few  trees 
w  hich  grow^  up  in  that  perfect  symmetry,  that  harmonious  balanccj 
of  jiarts,  w'hich  may  be  taken  as  the  symbol  of  a  well-regulated 
mind.  There  is  evidence  of  strife  with  difficulties,  of  w'arfare 
against  contending  elements,  and,  as  in  the  moral  w'orld,  the 
result  is  not  ahvays  on  the  side  of  beauty.  To  apply  a  previous 
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stnt^Tiient,  the  tree  is  aiming  at  a  perfection  which,  under  the 
iulverse  circumstances  of  its  position,  it  has  never  been  able  to 
attain.  At  its  birtli  there  was  a  certain  ideal  stamped  on  its 
iiatun%  towards  which,  in  sunshine  and  in  stoiin,  undei  circum¬ 
stances  ad  vem^  as  well  as  favourable,  it  has  every  moment  of  its 
life  i>een  tending.  Hut  however  good  and,  as  it  were.  ])raise- 
worthy  may  have  lH.*en  the  intention,  yet  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  result  is  a  failure.  We  tell  the  landscape  artist, 
therefoiv,  it  is  his  duty  to  succeed  where  nature  has  failed.  By 
that  insight  wliich  alone  constitutes  the  artist  mind,  he  must 
seize  on  the  ideal,  the  essential  and  saving  beauty,  and  working 
in  the  creative  spirit  of  nature,  remove  the  curse  under  which 
she  labours,  restoring  a  pristine  excellence,  or  at  legist  anticipating 
a  future  perfection. 

Wt*  do  not  wish  to  overlook  the  obvious  fact  that  the  existence 


of  evil  and  sutferingin  the  world  widens  the  field  ol  poetry.  .  The 
administering  to  theafllicted,  the  sympathy  with  sorrow,  and  the 
c*ontiict  against  sin,  are  themes  for  the  highest  poetry  which 
would  be  wholly  wanting  in  a  world  of  perfection.  So  also  in 
the  natural  creation,  the  existence  of  deformity  gives  the  greater 
s(;op<‘  to  landscape  art.  We  had  almost  said  that  in  perfect 
Iji'auty  the  symmetry  would  be  so  complete  as  to  tend  towards 
moiiottmy,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  departure  from  the  perftet 
typ»*  that  variety  can  be  found.  The  art  process  would  seem  to 
consist  in  reducing  the  discord  of  variety  into  the  harmony  of 
oneiK'.ss;  in  other  words,  in  making  evil  subs(*rvient  to  goodness, 
error  to  truth.  ^J\>  refer  to  our  previous  example,  the  actual  tree 
is  marked  by  the  character  with  which  the  circumstances  of  its 


p»>sition  have  .stamped  it.  The  perfect  tree  would,  it  is  true, 
liave  a  s|>ecial,and  perhaps  higher  characterof  its  own, but  scarcely 
the  divcrsitied  manifestation  which  the  contiict  with  dithculties  has 


given  to  the  tree  ot  nature.  Here  the  analogy  between  poetr 
and  land.scape  art  is  complete.  We  have  seen  that  the  existeiic 
ol  evil  incroa.st.‘s  the  scope  of  poetry,  and  in  like  manner  it  is  trii 
that  the  departure  in  nature  from  ideal  beauty  adds  to  th 
resources  ot  art.  Liind.scapt^  art  should  not  confine  itself  to  th 
men*  expri^ssion  ot  the  iK^atitude  of  perfect  rest ;  it  must  al.so  i 
tiim  s  he  a  dmina  ot  Jietual  life,  where  various  and  opposite  cln 
ra<*toi*s  contend  tor  the  mastery,  where  pas.sion  exerts  its  tyranm 
:ind  ropose  is  not  mere  inaction,  but  the  momentary  balance  ( 
conflicting  forces.  Ihe  world  of  nature,  like  the  moral  world, 
in  a  state  of  chaos  ;  in  a  work  ot  art  this  ci>nfusion  is  restored  1 
haimony,  iuid  the  laws  ot  composition  and  artistic  treatment  ai 
ut  means  to  this  end.  The  latent  idejU  is  Iving  in  partial  coi 
wiument  beneath  e;ich  form  and  function;  mutilated  and  deface* 
It  IS  not  destroyeil :  tlie  poet  and  artist,  like  the  comparati^ 
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anatomist,  out  of  scatUu'ed  fraj^monts  must  (’omplete  the  perfect 
whole,  the  one  by  means  of  reason,  the  other  through  imagination, 
calling  into  new  birth  the  ty\H^  which  nature  had  all  but  lost 
We  have  said  that  landscape  art  is  worthless  if  it  be  not  ideal, 
anil  we  now  assert  that  it  is  ecpially  worthless  unless  it  expresses 
mental  emotion.  The  mode  in  which  mind  is  revealed  tlirough 
the  medium  of  matter,  in  which  thoughts  and  passions  dwell  in  a 
tabermicle  of  clay,  and  are  seen  as  througli  a  veil  darkly,  must  ever 
remain  an  unsolved  mystery.  Why  and  how  it  is  we  know  not ; 
but  that  so  it  is  cannot  be  (piestioned.  A  form  may  be  stated 
to  be  the  material  embodving  of  a  tbouglit  ;  the  only  known 
manner  in  which  spirit  can  gain  a  local  habitation  and  an  actual 
and  abiding  manifestation,  lly  virtue  hereof  is  esttiblished  a 
natural  symbolism,  a  universal  language  contined  to  no  age  or 
clime,  whereby  the  s])irit  and  living  essence  that  dwells  in  all 
things  gains  an  utterance,  and  all  creation  is  knit  together  into 
one.  That  we  thus  commune  with  iiatuiv,  and  nature  with  us, 
is  no  fancied  fiction,  but  a  sober  reality.  The  silent  tenor  of  our 
lives,  the  hidden  piir})ose  of  our  thoughts,  secrets  which  no 
whisper  has  lietrayeil  even  to  the  breast  wherein  they  slumber, 
are  yet  proclaimed  iu  that  unconscious  but  must  certain  language 
wliicli  errs  not,  because  it  neither  can  be  assumed  nor  faLsitied. 
Everything  that  lives  spc*aks ;  nay,  all  things,  inanimate  as  well  iis 
animate,  under  the  guidance  of  active  forces,  and  subject  to  law 
and  order,  appeal  to  the  like  priuci})les  within  ourselves.  There 
is  a  universal  pliysioguomy  not  the  creature  of  conjecture,  but  the 
suit?  and  certain  expression  through  outward  form  of  an  inw^ard 
an<l  s]>iritual  presence.  Examjdes  are  so  numerous  and  obvious 
that  they  need  scarcely  be  adduced.  The  wx‘11  regulated  and 
rightly  lialaueed  mind  tends  to  harmonious  movement  mid  the 
just  equipoise  of  limbs  ;  and,  on  tlie  contrary,  not  less  surely  ai*e 
ill-tem[)er,  irritability,  and  eccentricity,  manifested  by  abrupt 
angular  forms  and  discordant  bodily  action.  The  same  natural 
symbolism  subsists  tlirougbout  the  animal  kingdom  ;  nay,  it 
])ervades  all  creation.  Often  do  we  see  a  plant  or  tree  wbicli 
appoals  to  our  sym])atliies,  and  endears  itself  to  us  by  the  grace 
and  bi3auty  in  wdiicb  it  lives.  This  must  be  within  tlie  expe¬ 
rience  of  us  all.  Now,  we  say  that  objects  in  nature  are  fitted  for 
a  picture  just  in  projiortion  iis  they  an?  expres.sive  of  mental 
emotion.  Even  a  landscape  painting  must  be  a  drama  in  which 
the  trees,  the  rocks,  thii  mountains,  exj)ress  the  various  thoughts 
and  passions  of  our  nature.  These  are  the  several  characters 
wliicli  play  their  fitting  parts,  that  enliance  the  general  effect  by 
mutual  aid  or  contrast,  and  by  means  of  w'liich  tlie  plot  and 
purpose  of  the  piece  must  be  elabonited  into  hannony  and  one¬ 
ness.  In  human  nature  there  are  cbaracb'rs  without  character. 
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niiniis  without  mental  manifestation,  and  so  in  outward  nature 
there  are  rocks,  mountains,  trees,  w'ater,  clouds,  which  mean 
nothing  and  express  nothing,  and  are  therefore  totally  unsuitcd 
for  a  picture.  The  right  study  of  nature  consists  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  and  subsequent  expression  of  nature  s  highest  thoughts  and 
f)hase8,  the  casting  out  as  worthless  all  commonplace,  and  the 
concentration  and  emlKKliment  of  her  best  and  purest  essence. 
Thus  lie  we  actually  )>ortray  the  mind  of  nature,  that  beauty, 
law,  and  order,  which  declare  the  glory  of  God.  •  Little  minds 
gossip  with  nature  ;  and  hence  we  have  trivial  pictures.  Higher 
minds  converse  and  reason  with  her ;  and  lienee  pictures  of 
deep  thought  and  purpose  are  possible.  Nature  is  mental,  and 
therefore  we  must  bring  the  like  mind  to  her  study;  and  with 
whatever  thoughts  and  emotions  we  come,  we  shall  find  a  response 
in  her,  only  it  is  required  that  w’e  should  approach  simply  and 
truly  ;  for  in  nature  is  no  affectation  or  falsehood — 

‘  We  receive  hut  what  we  give. 

And  in  our  lives  alone  does  nature  live.* 

Wo  are  a  finite  microcosm  of  the  infinite  nature  around  us. 
We  dwell  in  nature  and  nature  in  us,  and  art  is  the  middle  point 
in  which  each  meets,  coalescing  in  a  result  \vhicli  is  different 
from  either,  because  it  contains  the  attributes  of  both.  Herein 
consists  tbe  true  art  philosophy,  and  the  ultimate  basis  of  all 
right  criticism. 

I  ^ 

We  repeat  again,  every  work  of  art  must  have  an  intention 
and  purpose,  otherwise  it  is  a  mere  photograph  and  something 
worse.  To  this  test  wo  put  every  picture.  What  does  the  fore¬ 
ground  mean  ;  these  weeds  and  grasses  painted  wdth  so  much 
care  and  dexterity,  what,  after  all,  do  they  express  ?  ‘  Consider  the 
lilit‘S  of  tl  le  fiehl,  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin  :  And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  That  even  Soloinon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'  If  the  artist  can  make  his 
works  thus  speak  in  parables,  it  sufficetb.  Wordsworth  says — 

‘  The  uu'auost  llowor  that  grows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.’ 

Does  the  foreground  of  the  picture  express  such  thoughts,  or 
any  thoughts  or  emotions  whatever  ;  or  is  it  just  so  much  canvas 
filled  and  occu]>ied  which  otherwise  .'would  lie  vacant  ?  Again, 
that  distance,  what  does  it  express?  Is  it  to  the  foreground 
what  in  time  and  duration  the  future  is  to  the  present — a  field 
for  conjecture  and  uncertainty — a  region  of  the  imagination, 
peopled  by  phantoms  and  dreams  and  illusions  of  beauty,  which, 
us  the  future  becomes  present,  and  the  distance  advances  into 
foreground,  are  resolved  into  the  facts  of  reality?  jDo  these 
mountains  reach  so  far  into  space  as  to  give,  to  the  mind  some 
longing  for  the  iiitinite  ;  do  they  lead  the  thoughts  heavenward. 
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earth  holding  converse  with  the  sky?  Does  their  purity  of  colour 
and  tone  speak  of  a  land  which  the  imagination  pictures,  and  our 
thoughts  love  to  abide  in — a  land  unpolluteil  and  undetiled, 
where  the  pure  in  heart  do  dwell  i  The  clouds,  too — ministers 
of  rain  and  lightning — are  they  inserted  merely  to  compose  the 
picture,  or  do  they  express  the  symbolism  of  the  heavens? 
Every  rock,  mountain,  tree,  cloud,  must  thus  have  a  meaning 
and  purpose  in  itself ;  each  is  but  part  of  a  general  idea — a  means 
to  a  combined  result ;  and  it  is  in  tlie  association  of  the  various 
individual  ideas  into  one  central  and  pervading  thought  or 
passion  that  we  feel  the  dominion  of  creative  genius,  and  are 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  true  power  and  capacity  of  art  Not 
only  should  the  bare  anatomy  of  the  landscape  be  instinct  with 
thought,  but  the  transient  emotions  which  play  across  the 
features  of  nature,  or  in  other  words,  the  momentary  eftects 
which  the  landsca^H?  assumes,  must  endow  the  picture  with  living 
and  speaking  expression.  The  analogy  between  the  human  face 
and  the  face  of  nature  is  here  complete.  The  form  of  the 
features  bespeaks  the  permanent  constitution  of  the  mind  in 
rest,  and  in  like  manner  the  outline  of  mountains  and  trees  and 
rocks  is  symbolic  of  nature's  energies  in  repose.  To  these  per¬ 
manent  and  constant  manifestations  are  superadded  the  more 
transient  and  spiritual  effects  of  passing  emotion ;  these  play 
u})on  the  features  and  reveal  the  momentary  phases  of  the  soul 
within,  and  in  the  smile  of  sunshine  or  the  frown  of  storm,  tell  us 
that  nature  is  no  inert  mass,  but  the  ever-changing  product  of 
active  and  living  forces.  Nature  is  not  only  intellectual,  but  is 
likewise  endowed  with  soul,  not  only  mental  but  emotional,  and 
she  appeals  to  our  sympathies,  because  we  also  are  creatures  of 
emotion  and  impulse.  Every  passion  within  the  human  mind 
meets  with  a  response  in  nature.  Joanna  Baillie  wrote  tragedies 
to  exemplify  these  human  passions,  and  in  like  manner  the  artist 
should  paint  landscapes  in  which  the  forms,  light,  and  shade, 
colours,  incidents,  and  effect,  should  be  all  focussecl  into  one  point, 
in  order  to  intensify  the  expression  of  some  ruling  passion.  No 
doubt  this  to  a  certain  extent  is  always  the  aim  of  the  true  painter, 
but  we  are  persuaded  that  little  has  been  attempted  in  com¬ 
parison  to  all  that  might  be  accomplished.  Nature  in  the  hands 
of  the  earnest  artist  must  no  longer  be  mute,  but  become  vocal. 

‘  His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  (juarters  blow. 

Breathe  soft  or  loud,  and  wave  your  lops,  ye  pines. 

With  every  plant ;  in  sign  of  worship,  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  Ilow 
Melodious  inurniurs,  warbling,  tune  Ids  praise. 

Join  voices,  all  yc  living  souls :  ye  birds 
llmt  singing  up  to  heaven’s  gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise.* 
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Ert[>ecially  in  soiitliern  climates,  all  nature  seems  to  rejoice  ^  ith 
gla^lnesK,  and  to  exult  in  the  happiness  of  existence.  Let  some 
pictures  then  proclaim  nature  s  jubilee,  and  give  to  the  heart 
that  joy  which  nature  feels.  It  is  axsy  to  uiidei^tand  that  this 
is  of  all  others  tlie  most  pojmlar  form  of  art ;  and  if  a  picture  can 
in  anywise  ‘  brighten  the  dull  care  of  life,  it  has  surely  not  been 
i)ainted  in  vain.  Sunlight  in  a  landscape  is  like  the  entrance  of 
liappy  thoughts  within  tlie  mind.  The  simplest  object  either  in 
nature  or  within  the  soul  tluis  illumined  is  elevated  above 
commonplace,  and  is  as  it  were  under  heaven's  benediction.  In 
works  thus  beaming  with  the  sunshine  of  joy  few  shadows  should 
intrude,  and  they  only  to  support  and  enhance  the  lights,  and,  as 
disooixl  in  music  and  evil  in  the  world,  only  as  they  tend  to  the 
sweeter  harmony  and  more  perfect  good.  In  northeni  latitudes 
the  exjuessiou  of  the  landscape  is  of  counse  the  opposite.  The 
smile  has  become  a  frown  ;  beauty  is  under  eclipse  ;  the  grand 
ami  the  terrible  cast  their  shadow  across  the  scene,  and  we  think 
of  evil  and  imi)ending  doom.  Light  is  here  subservient  to  shade, 
thrown  in  iis  a  ray  of  hope  t-o  make  the  darkness  visible — to  save 
us  from  that  outer  and  more  terrible  darkness  which  Ls  without 
light  and  without  hope.  A  landsca}^  should  partake  of  the 
varied  character  and  contriist  of  actual  life — not  all  joy,  and  not 
unalh  viated  sorrow.  The  one  must  blend  with  the. other  in  har¬ 
monious  contrast,  each  giving  to  each  increased  value.  The 
management  of  the  mental  expression  in  a  picture  requires  much 
discriminative  subtlety,  ^lere  light-heartedness  standing  alone 
is  superlicial ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  life  abounds  so  greatly  in 
sorrow,  that  art  cannot  be  better  employed  than  when  it  seeks  to 
supply  some  element  that  shall  dispel  the  gloom.  To  ex{)ress 
the  joy  that  lies  in  sorrow,  to  depict  the  sunshine  after  the 
storm,  the  promise  oi  better  days,  which  brighten  adversity — 
this  is  the  mingling  of  the  two  elements  that  are  found  in  equal 
]>lay  in  actual  life,  and  which  lie  at  the  root  of  our  deepest 
emotiims.  That  men  shoiUd  go  night  after  night  to  witness  a 
tragedy  only  tor  the  joy  of  weeping  over  their  misery  is  a  great 
anomaly.  It  may  teach  tis,  however,  an  important  lesson  in  art 
and  ail  criticism,  lo  throw  ‘enchantment  over  passion'  and 
‘ciist  oer  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue'  demands  a 
master  hand.  In  poetiy  this  is  possible,  and  we  should  like  to 
sec  it  at  least  attempted  in  paintinor. 

^  To  return  once  more  to  the  factual.  We  all  know  that 
Salvator  Rosa  painted  pictures  of  passion.  We  prize  his  land¬ 
scapes,  not  for  their  knowledge  of  nature,  in  which  they  arc 
greatly  surpas.<cd  hy  our  modern  school,  but  because  the  con- 
Milsivc  workings  of  his  own  niind  make  his  pictures  the  tragedy 
of  landscape  art.  All  that  he  did  was  impressed  .with  his  own 
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nature.  The  lines  of  his  trees  have  the  same  twisted  forms  which 
give  violence  to  his  figures.  He  reduces  all  to  the  harmony, 
or  rather  to  the  discordant  intensity  of  one  passion,  and  that 
passion  burns  within  himself.  Nothing  so  incontestably  evinces 
the  creative  power  of  genius  as  the  capability  of  thus  as  it  were 
projecting  its  own  nature  into  all  it  sees,  feels,  and  heiu*s.  To 
make  the  beauty  around  us  a  portion  of  ourselves,  to  use  it  as  an 
appointed  means  in  our  spiritual  growth,  till  our  minds  become 
the  temples  of  all  sweet  sounds  and  beauteous  forms,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  privileges  of  our  earthly  lot.  Not  content  with 
dwelling  in  inert  contemplation  on  the  riches  thus  laid  in  store, 
the  active  mind  seeks  to  clothe  its  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
outward  form,  and  to  leave  some  impress  on  the  i^e  in  which  it 
lives  of  its  own  existence  and  attainments.  Hence  the  spon¬ 
taneous  birth  of  poetry  mid  art,  the  free  olYspring  of  a  nature 
overburdened  with  its  riches,  the  outpouring  of  a  soul  which 
seeks  to  communicate  to  others  its  own  joy  and  blessedness. 

In  what  mood  the  mind  shall  speak  must  depend  on  its  indi¬ 
vidual  tone  and  attainment.  The  path  which  in  its  onward 
course  it  has  traversed,  whether  of  sunshine  or  of  sorrow,  will 
cast  a  brightness  or  a  gloom  on  all  its  works.  Nature  is  an 
infinity  of  beauty,  alike  incomprehensible  in  extent  and  vaiiety, 
and  man,  the  finite,  can  only  appropriate  and  .make  a  jiart  of 
himself  a  small  portion  of  the  riches  scattered  around  him.  In 
nature  each  mind  sees  itself  reflected ;  blind  and  insensible  to  the 
beauties  which  are  not  congenial  to  its  individual  iiliosyncrasy, 
it  seizes  upon  those  that  aie  typical  of  its  special  phiise  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Thus  it  is  that  no  two  men  see  alike ;  each  man 
takes  as  it  were  his  own  individual  self  out  of  nature,  and  yet 
she  remains  infinite  as  before,  inexhaustible  as  on  the  first  day  of 
creation,  giving  even  in  these  last  times  an  originality  and  fresh¬ 
ness  which  all  the  labours  of  past  centuries  and  all  the  demands 
of  former  genius  have  not  exhausted  or  rendered  iin]jossible. 
Thus  likewise  no  metes  and  bounds  can  be  assigned  to  art ;  its 
actual  extent  must  always  be  commensurate  with  the  develoj)- 
nient  of  man,  and  its  possible  attainment  only  touches  the 
furthest  limit  when  mind  has  reached  its  climax.  Coleridge 
said,  that  for  the  writing  of  an  epic  poem  he  should  re<iuire 
fifteen  years ;  ten  years  for  reading  and  the  necessary  study,  five 
for  the  writing,  and  another  five  for  the  revision.  Now  for  tlie 
highest  form  of  land.scape  art  something  like  this  same  mental 
discipline  and  labour  are  necessary.  Instead  of  years  of  reading 
must  be  the  not  less  laborious  and  extended  study  of  nature ;  the 
collecting  together  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  grand  in  crea¬ 
tion.  But  the  most  subtle  function  yet  remains,  that  of  arranging, 
digesting,  modifying,  and  by  the  creative  power  of  the  imagina- 
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tion,  refashioning  nature *s  manifestations  according  to  the  mind  s 
desires.  Tiiese  operations  imply  mental  endowments  so  varied 
and  profound  that  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  ideal  artist,  like  the 
jKTfect  beauty,  should  be  as  yet  and  for  ever  a  mere  mental 
conception. 

It  will  now  not  be  difficult  to  understand  why  we  should  be 
eager  to  protest  against  that  criticism  which  would  exclude  the 
iih'al  from  ai*i.  Of  the  vocation  of  art  and  artists  we  have  the 
highest  notions ;  and  the  present  state  of  things  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  we  do  not  wholly  renounce  hopes  for  the  future.  What  we 
fear  chietly  is,  lest  pictures  should  be  deemed  mere  toys  and 
playthings  to  amuse  and  please,  not  poems  to  improve  by 
elevating.  Religious  art  in  the  middle  ages  had  a  function,  and 
.so  must  modern  art  if  it  would  keep  its  ground.  Unless  the 
painter  .«^trive  for  a  higher  end  than  that  of  merely  decorating  walls 
and  adding  the  last  tinish  to  house  furnishing,  he  cannot  take 
any  im})ortant  place  in  the  pre.sent  or  coming  civilization.  He 
must  surrender  his  post  of  honour,  and  leave  the  cause  of  progress 
to  the  guidance  of  commerce,  philosophy,  and  science.  We  doubt 
not  that  art,  whether  it  attempt  to  soar,  or  be  content  to  sink, 
will  ever  be  ])atronized  where  wealth  abounds,  and  pictures  with- 
o\it  thought  or  original  purpose  cannot  but  be  popular  with  that 
large,  we  had  almost  said  increasing,  class  to  whom  the  act  of 
thinking  is  an  irksome  exercise.  It  is  because  we  hope  better 
things  both  for  art  and  humanity  that  we  have  thus  written. 
In  some  res]»ects  we  have  fallen  upon  adverse  times.  The  pre.sent 
ixsjK'ct  of  our  religion  creates  no  art  patronage  ;  science  and  philo¬ 
sophy  require  no  pictures,  otherwise  than  as  diagrams  and  illus¬ 
trations  ;  and  poetry  itself,  like  high  art,  is  content  to  rely  on 
past  achievements.  Art  is  now  only  an  interlude  in  lifers  more 
serious  drama.  This  is  a  great  mistake ;  for  she  is  not  only  the 
measure  but  the  means  of  mental  advancement,  not  only  the  pro¬ 
duct  but  the  agent  of  civilization.  She  is  now  too  much  under 
the  <livided  guardiansliip  of  the  mechanist  who  merely  drudges 
and  the  dilettante  who  is  content  to  dream.  It  is  by  the  union 
of  the  man  of  action  with  the  man  of  thought,  of  blind  practice 
wdth  enlightened  theory,  that  art  can  accomplish  her  mission 
and  fullil  the  requinMuents  of  the  present  age.  She  will  then 
occupy  that  miildle  position  betw^een  the  actual  and  the  ideal 
^yhich  tits  her  equally  tor  our  improvement  and  our  pleasure. 
She  will  be  made  the  medium  by  which  our  senses,  redeemed 
from  grossness,  are  blended  with  nobler  functions :  the  visible 
and  the  invisible  w  orlds  will  thus  be  united  into  one,  and  the  ideal 
cease  to  be  a  dream  because  it  has  become  a  reality. 
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Aut.  it. — TsJavmm  :  Its  liise  and  Prof/rrsfi ;  or,  the  Present  and  Past 
Condition  of  the  Turks.  By  F.  A.  Noale.  In  Two  Volimios.  8vo. 
pp.  IU)5 — 315.  London;  Jainos  Madden. 

The  historical  student  can  scarcely  tuid  a  more  instructive 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  world  than  that  which  records  the 
rise  and  progrcvss  of  the  Islam  faith,  nor  a  more  interesting 
siihject  for  investigation  than  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  that 
heresy,  so  great  and  so  ra})id  in  its  advancement.  Arabia,  cer¬ 
tainly,  was  a  soil  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  that 
gigantic  delusion.  Almost  entirely  cut  otl*  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  not  only  by  its  remoteness  from  the  great  seats  of 
civilization,  but  by  the  nomadic  habits  of  its  people,  that  country 
had  never  fully  experienced  the  humanizing  intluences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  but  the  Bedouin  tribes,  sometimes  living  in  the  fertile 
uplands  in  its  centre,  and  sometimes  wiindering  over  the  desert 
plains  which  extend  hir  and  wide  in  that  country,  dwelt  in  a 
simplicity  like  that  of  Abraham,  and  in  a  freedom  which  was 
neither;  bimleued  nor  restrained  by  the  im)K)sition  of  kingly 
authority.  To  live,  it  was  needful  they  sliouhl  jirovide  only  for 
to-day.  As- their  cares  did  not  extend  to  it,  so  they  were  not 
accustomeil  to  provide  for  to-morrow.  Ignorant  of  the  retine- 
inent  and  of  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  sociid  life,  these  wild 
children  of  the  de-sert  were  content  to  dwell  among  garish  Jiioun- 
tains,  or  on  the  sandy  wastes,  certain,  when  the  wretched  herbage 
was  exhausted,  of  being  carried  to  other  plains  i>r  to  other  valleys 
where  scanty  supplies  would  be  found.  The  religion  of  these  riule 
1101  n;u Is  consisted  chielly  in  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies — the 
lovely  orbs  whose  radiance  guided  them  in  their  nightly  wander¬ 
ings,  and  which  equally  to  the  untutored  denizens  of  the  desert, 
and  to  the  refined  inhabitants  of  the  city  or  town,  are  ‘  a  beauty 
and  a  mystery.'  Ignorant  of  the  future  life,  and  of  the  retribu¬ 
tion  completely  to  be  realized  in  it,  the  Arabs  believed,  however, 
tliat  the  greater  evils  of  the  present  state  of  existence  could  be 
escaped  or  mitigated  by, offering  sacrifices  to  the  heavenly  lumi¬ 
naries  which  they  adored.  The  slaves  of  superstition  in  its  worst 
form,  their  religion  vvas  as  bloody  as  their  faith  was  degraded. 
Around  the  rude  .Ciiaba-structure  in  !Mecca,  their  temple-city, 
lieathenisli  rites  were  observed,  which,  for  cruelty  and  debase¬ 
ment,  could  not  be  surpassed  even  by  the  most  savage  idolaters. 
The  religion  of  man,  unblessed  by  revelation,  must  necessarily 
partake  of  the  character  of  its  originator.  The  cruel  will  ever 
adore  a  divinity  who  is  the  type  of  their  own  nature  ;  and,  among 
the  barbarous,  ferocity  will  be  characteristic  of  their  worship. 
N.s. — VOL.  IX.  L 
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1'lnis,  from  ii  vory  early  i>erio(l,  the  Becloiiins,  at  once  courageous 
ami  sui>erstitioiis,  were  accustomed  to  religious  piactices  defiled 
Uy  blood,  ami  the  cruelties  of  which  almost  surpass  belief.  They 
fre<|ueiitly  Siicriticed  their  childreu,  or,  if  histoiiaiis  are  to  he 
credited,  buried  them  alive,  expecting  that  the  s])irits  of  the 
murdered  youths,  iu  the  shaj)e  of  hideous  birds,  would  dwell 
around  the"])laces  in  which  they  had  been  interred;  and  although 
tht‘v  had  no  clearly  defined  ideas  of  a  future  state  of  existence 
eitlier  fur  the  virtuous  or  for  the  vicious  of  mankind,  it  is  impos- 
sibh‘  not  to  discern  some  faint  spark  of  their  hope  of  a  life 
bi^voml  the  present,  in  their  custom,  mentioned  by  Pococke  and 
»Sale,  of  leaving  a  camel  to  die  l)V  his  master's  tomb — a  custom 
which  could  have  originated  only  iu  the  imagination  that  his 
owner  might  nM]uire  his  services  in  the  mystic  spirit-world. 

The  nature  of  the  country  which  a  people  inhabit,  and  the 
various  circumstances  of  their  condition,  do  much  to  modify  their 
religion.  Apart  from  the  truth  which  divine  mercy  has  muni¬ 
ficently  revealed  to  mankind,  the  outward  religiousness  of  a  race 
will  be  moidded  by  the  topical  influence  of  climate  and  habita¬ 
tion,  just  as  the  insect  receives  colour  and  beauty  from  the  leaf 
on  which  it  fe(‘ds  and  from  the  light  in  which  it  exists.  They 
who  ilwell  amid  the  atolls  of  the  Pacific,  or  on  narrow  rugged 
reef-islands,  looking  all  day  cm  the  long  ocean-swell  with  its  deep- 
blue  water,  or  who  hear  idwavs  the  thunderimj  roar  of  the  surf 
beating  on  the  coral,  will  have  conceptions  of  deity,  of  the 
soul,  ami  of  futurity  very  different  from  those  who  dw^ell  in  the 
luxuriousness  of  the  warm  and  fruitful  valleys  of  India  and 
l\‘rsia,  where  the  bounteous  earth,  almost  unsolicited,  gives  of 
its  abundance  to  ]><‘f»]>le  whom  the  heat  enervates,  and  to  whom 
]>lcnty  is  an  excuse  for  indolence.  People  whose  local  habitation 
was  the  .sandy  ox]ianse  of  the  Oesert,  or  the  few  strips  of  pasture- 
land  lying  between  rugged  mountains,  and  whose  riches  consisted 
ot  the  sheep  which  ted  and  clothed  tliem,  and  of  the  horses  and 
caimds  u])on  which  they  journeyed,  could  not  have  those  concep¬ 
tions  ot  the  Ibder  of  the  w’orld,and  of  the  awful  infinite  in  which 
the  perished  generations  were  merged,  which  would  be  natural 
to  tin'  race  dwelling  by  the  fertilizing  Nile,  amid  the  abundance 
of  Kgy])tian  fields.  T  hese  latter  ]H*rsons,  also,  would  differ  much, 
in  tlu'ir  n'ligious  faith  and  service,  from  the  men  wliose  homes 
were  in  the  «|uiet  vales,  or  by  the  sweet  waters  of  Greece,  where 
Nature  had  lavished  her  bounti(\s,  and  when*  ik*auty  gave  an 
irresistible  attractiveness  to  every  scene,  and  kindled  within  the 
honrt  ot  the  behohler  thouglits  to  l)e  uttered  in  sculpture  or  in 
song,  worthy  of  the  loveliin^s  in  \vhich  they  were  produced. 
The  Arabs  of  Mohammed  s  time  were  simply  sayages.  Their 
isolation  debarred  them  from  the  influences  of  such  civilization  as 
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obtained  aiuoiii;  Kiiropejuis.  41ie  abstruse  mysticisms  of  tlie 
Egyptian  priesthood  were  unknown  by  the  wandering  children 
of  Arabia ;  and  the  mythology  of  Greece  bad  no  placi'  among  a 
|>oople  whose  deities  were  the  stars,  aiul  who  had  not  yet  leained 
to  speculate  upon  the  future.  In  some  parts  of  Arabia,  cerUiinly, 
the  Christian  religion  had  been  planted  ;  but  it  w’iis  not  the  reli¬ 
gion  which  Paul  had  taught,  and  for  which  holy  men  and  women, 
in  many  lands,  had  willingly  and  even  exultingly  died.  Cor¬ 
rupted  either  by  the  Marcionite  or  Manicluean  heresies,  and 
withal  seini-paganized,  sensuous  Christianity  had  no  charms 
for  the  Bedouin  tribes.  They  were  not  inclined  to  worship  relics, 
the  direct  value  of  whicli  they  could  not  perceive,  nor  to  adore 
an  army  of  saints  ami  confessors  whose  manner  of  life  w^as  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  them,  and  whose  names  were  those  of  the  alien 
and  the  stranger.  Descended  from  Ishmael,  and  true  to  the 
genius  of  their  ancestry,  they  either  sc«jrued  or  op})osed  a  faith 
which  originated  in  a  foreign  land,  and  wdiose  founder  was  a 
Jew. 

iSuch  w^as  the  condition,  and  so  degraded  the  religion  of  the 
Bedouin  tribes  when  Mohammed  was  ])orn.  With  strong  reli¬ 
gious  tendencies,  which  were  subsecjuently  moditied  both  by 
hypocrisy  and  passion,  naturally  enthusiastic  and  intensely 
ambitious,  he  early  tornicd  the  })lan,  if  not  of  regeneiatiug  his 
countrymen,  at  least  of  making  for  himself  a  lasting  name  ;  and 
it  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  notwithstanding 
the  im])ulses  of  his  fiery  nature,  the  dilhculties  of  his  youth,  the 
intrigues  and  ])erils  of  his  dawning  manhood,  he  slowly  formed 
his  plan  of  action,  and  patiently  waited  until  fate  or  fortune 
should  give  him  scope  for  its  realization.  Journeying  often  into 
Syria  for  ])uin)Oses  of  commerce,  ho  may  early  have  ac(piainted 
himself  with  the  inspired  books  of  the  Hebrews,  and  have  also 
become  familiar  with  at  least  the  outline  of  the  Christian  faith. 
It  is  more  })robable,  however,  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  know¬ 
ledge,  not  only  of  the  Scriptures,  but  of  the  Christian  polity  and 
method  of  worship,  to  his  acnpiaintance,  when  a  youth,  with  a 
Nestorian  monk,  who,  as  he  observed  the  remarkable  ability  of 
the  young  Arab,  woidd  not  fail  to  instinct  him  in  the  truths  of 
revealed  religion  ;  and  from  him,  too,  he  may  have  received  that 
deep  prejudice  against  the  Jews  which,  afterwards,  had  its  result 
in  the  subjugation  and  partial  destruction  of  the  Hebrew  tribes 
dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca,  who  were  unwilling  to 
receive  the  doctrines,  and  powerless  to  resist  the  hordes,  of  the 
sanguinary  pro])het.  Very  little  is  accurately  known  of  the  early 
life  of  Mohammeil.  Tradition  or  fable  no  doubt  supplies  us  with 
those  particulars  of  his  youth  which  are  wanting  in  fact ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  man  whose  memorials  are  so  strangely 
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blended  with  falsehood,  as  his.  The  pious  frauds  with  which 
men  of  the  school  of  Paulus  and  Strauss  accuse  the  disciples  <»f 
our  Lord,  may  justly  be  charged  upon  the  devoted  Arabs,  who 
wished,  at  the  same  time,  to  palliate  the  vices  and  to  magnify  the 
virtues  of  their  leader  ;  but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  covering 
tlie  lustfulness,  hypocrisy,  cruelty,  and  ambition  of  that  remark¬ 
able  man.  That  he  had  many  of  those  grand  qualities  which 
are  j)ossessed  by  all  men  who  lastingly  aft'ect  mankind,  is  unde¬ 
niable  ;  also,  that  he  was  magnificent  in  conception,  rich  in  the 
purest  oriental  poetry,  bold  in  contrivance,  and  obstinate  in 
resolution  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  by  every  unprejudiced  his¬ 
torian,  and  who  is  unbiassed  by  education  or  association  with  the 
Eiust,  that  his  vices  were  many,  and  that  only  the  unenlightened  or 
the  evil  would  mention  Mohammed  in  comparison  with  Him  of 
whom  it  is  said  that,  ‘  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,'  He  ‘  went  about 
doing  good.'  We  are  indebted  for  almost  all  that  we  know  of 
the  prophet's  early  life  to  Abulfeda,  the  Saracen  emir,  whose 
work  Wius  translated  bv  (lagnier.  Sale's  introduction  to  his  ver- 
sion  of  the  Koran  contains  much,  in  reference  to  Mohammed, 
which  is  of  great  biographical  value.  The  lives  of  the  ])rophet, 
which  have  been  ])ublished  in  this  country  and  in  France,  are 
founded  more  or  less  upon  the  emir's  narrative.  Gibbon's  graphic 
skt*tch  of  him  is  too  well  known  to  require  introduction  to  our 
readers ;  and  even  Mills,  in  his  account  of  Mohammedanism, 
hjis  not  perhaps  given  anything  of  value,  relating  to  the  author  of 
that  imposture,  which  was  not  derived  from  the  biogi'aphy  written 
by  the  Saracen  chief.  The  careful  student  of  the  life  and  doctrine 

Mohammed  will  find  much  valuable  information  in  Forster's 
‘Mahometanism  Unveiled,'  and  in  Pococke's  ‘Specimen  His¬ 
torian  Arabum.’  The  works  of  Niebuhr  and  Volney,  indirectly 
relating  to  this  subject,  the  ‘  Description  de  I'Arabie,' and  the 
‘  \  oyage  en  Syrie,'  &c.,  are  all  well-known  to  orientalists.  The 
volumes  now  before  us  do  not  shed  fresh  light  upon  the  earlier 
life  of  the  prophet.  Nt*cessarily  partaking  of  the  character  of  a 
compilation,  tliey  repeat  what  ])rior  historians  had  narrated  ; 
and  they  differ  from  these  only  in  the  style  in  Nvhich  the  well- 
known  fjicts  are  ])resented  to  the  reader.  They  have  the  charm, 
howt'ver,  of  freshness,  which  may  recommend  them  to  those 
jK‘rsons  whom  the  political  occurrences  of  the  day  induce  to  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Islamisn’l  and  its  ori¬ 
ginator. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  review  the  domestic  or  political  life 
of  Mohammed,  which  has  already  employed  many  able  pens  ; 
but  we  Rtay  glance  at  the  religious  system  which  he  taught 
in  the  Koran,  ami  which  he  and  his  immediate  successors  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  sword— that  Islam  creed  which,  in  a  few  years 
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after  the  decease  of  its  author,  was  believed  in  by  millions  of 
men,  from  the  saiul-wastes  of  Arabia  to  the  rich  vales  of  Anatolia 
and  Andalusia,  and  which  is  still  regarded  as  the  standard  of  the 
Arabic  language.  That  fragmentary  work,  which  its  impassioned 
and  enthusiiistic  author  asserted  to  have  been  originally  written 
in  the  light  and  before  the  feet  of  (lod,  has  been  more  extensively 
n‘ad,  and  more  highly  valued,  than  he  could  have  expected  or 
imagined  in  the  fondest  dreams  of  his  ambition.  No  book, 
excepting  the  Holy  Scriptures,  has  so  greatly  inthienced  man¬ 
kind,  as  the  Koran;  and  by  fanatical  muftis  and  muezzins  amid  the 
gorgeous  splendour  of  their  mosques,  by  the  tented  herdsmen  on  the 
plains  of  Asia,  by  turbaned  multitudes  in  its  cities,  and  by  savage 
Africans  dwelling  by  the  gigantic  streams  which  European 
courage  and  perseverance  have  failed  thoroughly  to  explon',  it 
still  remains,  to  each  and  to  all,  the  jnophet’s  word  of  Hod,  their 
book  of  consolation  and  devotion  amid  the  storms  and  changes  of 
the  world,  and  their  guide  through  sickness  and  sutierings  to  that 
garden  of  tlie  soul,  where  the  laithfiil  everlastingly  dwell  in  peace 

The  Koran  is  the  volume  which  contains  Mohammed’s  pre¬ 
tended  divine  communications — a  book  of  incoherent,  and  to  the 
European  reader  of  oftentimes  unintelligible  rhapsodies,  originally 
written  either  by  himself,  or  by  those  to  whom  he  communi(‘ated 
the  heavenly  utterances,  and  written,  as  it  is  said,  on  hides,  palm- 
leaves,  and  bones.  The  common  tradition  is,  that  these  skins, 
leaves,  and  bones  were  ])lnced  by  the  prophet  i  i  a  large  chest, 
which  ho  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  one  of  his  wives. 
Fiction  is  blended  to  so  great  an  ext(Mit  with  fact,  that  it  is 
extremely  diliicult  to  determine  whether  the  Koran  is  the  work 
of  Mohammed  alone;  whether  many  persons  were  engaged  in  its 
])roduction  ;  or  whether  Abubeker  and  the  caliph,  Othman,  did 
not  considerably  supplement  the  work  which  he  left.  It 
might  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  analyse  the  Koran,  so 
as  to  distinguish  the  various  sources  from  which  its  materials 
were  more  or  less  derived.  It  is  evident  that  Mohammed  was 
far  from  being  superticially  ac(|uainto  1  with  Christianity. 
From  an  early  period,  various  sects,  placed  by  general  consent 
out  of  the  ])ale  of  the  church  of  Christendom,  found  refuge  in 
Arabia ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
their  tenets.  The  Pentateuch,  with  many  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings  ;  the  spurious  gospels,  as  well  as  the  acknowledged  l)Ooks 
ot  the  New  Testament ;  the  Jewish  legends,  and  many  of  the 
wild  Gnostic  opinions ;  local  religious  fables ;  the  world-old 
notions  obtaining  in  the  East;  the  Dualistic  doctrines,  so  long 
held  by  many  oriental  races ;  Arabian  tictions  and  Christian 
heresies — in  tine,  ])aganism  and  superstition  appear  to  compose 
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tlu^  l>ook  which  is  received  as  the  word  of  life  by  the  millions  of 
the  Moslem  world.  A  congeries  of  opinions,  seemingly  so  con¬ 
tradictory,  would  necessarily  enhance  the  value  ot  the  work  to 
those  who  were  naturally  superstitious;  multitudes,  upon  whom 
the  deformed  and  degraded  Christianity  of  the  time  had  no 
intluence,  wouhl  gladly  receive  it  tor  want  of  a  better  guide  ;  and 
orientals,  of  cidtivated  minds,  would  value  it  for  the  novelty  and 
b(*auty  of  some  of  its  conceptions,  the  cadence  of  its  sentences, 
and  the  general  fascination  of  its  style,  of  which  Sale’s  translation 
gives  us  necessarily  but  an  imperfect  idea.  But  when  it  is  con- 
sidored  that  its  author  had  already  at  hand  the  grand  Avritings  of 
Hebrew  bards  and  projdiets,  the  noblest  productions  of  the 
human  mind ;  that  his  own  im])assionod  nature  gave  him 
elo(jueiice  of  expression  ;  that  he  wrote  under  the  glowing  sky  of 
Arabia,  where  the  climate  fosters  poetry,  and  that  he  wrote  in  a 
language  abounding  in  metaphor; — it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  Koran  is  not  inferior  to  its  eastern  reputation,  which  has 
existed  unimj^aired  for  a  thousand  years.  If,  however,  the  moral 
aim  of  the  work  is  r(‘garded,  as, a  guide  for  human  conduct,  a  laAV 
to  restrain  the  evil-doer,  and  furnishing  moth^s  to  encourage  the 
virtuous,  the  book  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  inconsistency,  incul¬ 
cating  hatred  and  love,  Avar  and  peace,  re  Avenge  and  forgive- 
iH'ss,  seltishness  and  charity,  folly  and  philosophy,  imAvoithy  to 
be  put  for  a  moment  in  compaiison  Avith  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
and,  like  the  ancient  image,  containing  both  clay  and  gold. 
Islamism,  or  the  hoj)e  of  salA\ation,  by  the  dedication  of  all 
man  s  powers  to  the  service  of  God,  is  the  creed  taught  in  the 
Koran.  ltteach(*s  the  unity  of  God,  the  moral  goA^ernor  Avhose 
pred(‘termined  Avill  is  the  law  of  human  life  universally;  that 
rcA'elations  had  been  made  to  mankind  by  HebrcAV  patriarchs 
aiul  prophets,  the  chief  of  Avhom  Avas  Abraham,  and  the  last  in 
tin*  stwit's  desus  Christ  ;  that  Jesus  AA*as  not  ])ut  to  death,  as  the 
Gosptds  narrate,  but  that  ‘a  phantom’  took  his  place  on  the  cross; 
that  Mohammed,  as  the  great  teacher  from  God,  concludes  for 
ever  the  heaA'enh"  rcA’clation  ;  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  its 
eternal  state  Avill  be  iletermined  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  that 
tliere  is  a  hell,  halls  of  Ebli.s,  and  a  ])lacc  of  doom  for  the 
Avicked,  that  is,  tor  all  Avho  do  not  receiA’c  Mohammed  for  the 
prophet  of  CkkI  ;  and  that  for  all  the  faithful  there  is  an  eA^r- 
tiiduring,  unfading  Baradise,  A\*here  virgins  of  a  ravishing  Ioat- 
liness  will  soothe  the  holy  atter  the  sorroAvs  of  earth,  feed  them 
Avith  tlu‘  choicest  fruits  ot  that  cloudless  clime,  refresh  them  Avith 
the  AA'ater  Avhich  Hoavs  in  cAcrlasting  crystal  streams,  and  lull 
them  into  that  state  of  repose  Avhich  leaA’^es  nothing  more  to  be 
desired,  a  bliss  Avhieh  exists  noAvhere  but  in  the  home  of  Allah, 
and  Avhich  the  faithful  alone  can  enjoy.  The  Koran  is  explicit  in 
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])oiiitiug  out  to  the  believers  the  duties  of  their  worldly  life,  lie 
who  would  escape  the  halls  of  ilooiii,  must  oiVer  juayer  live 
times  daily;  eun)loy  frecpieiit  ablutions;  fast  for  one  entire 
month  in  the  year;  bestow  much  in  charity,  and  that  upon 
enemies  as  well  as  upon  friends;  abstain  from  drinks  which 
would  intlame  the  body,  and  from  swine’s  th‘sh  which  would 
render  it  liable  to  disease;  live  virtiauisly  and  kindly;  and  if 
the  highest  joys  of  Paradise  are  desired,  onci‘  during  his  life  the 
believer  must  journey  to  the  holy  Mticea,  where  iirst  the  heavenly 
communication  was  made  to  Mohammed  and  to  man.  Such  is 
the  Islam  creed,  a  strange  mixture  of  many  religions,  sovt^re  in 
its  precej)ts,  sensual  in  its  motives  and  rewanls,  and  to  which  the 
prophet  himself  did  not  strictly  conform,  for  his  wives  were 
many,  and  his  intrigues  almost  innumerable.  M  hat  a  contrast 
to  tlie  blessed  Uedeemer,  who  was  the  ex[»onent  of  his  own 
doctrines,  and  whose  sinless  life  is  the  example  and  standard 
for  ours  1 


At  tirst,  in  promulgating  his  creed,  ^lohamined  was  resisted  by 
his  kinsmen  and  fellow-citizens  with  Arabian  ferocity;  but  his 
genius,  fortilied  by  his  indomitable  courage,  overcame  at  last  all 
obstacles,  and,  from  assuming  to  be  a  divinely  commissioned 
})rophet,  he  became  a  savage  warrior,  advancing  his  opinions  by 
the  sword,  and  compidling  the  con([uered  nations  to  choose 
between  the  Koran  and  death.  After  his  decease,  his  successors, 
the  caliphs,  propagated  the  Islam  faith  with  strange  raj>idity. 
Syria  wius  invaded,  and,  under  Omar,  Damascus  was  besieged, 
Jerusalem  stormed,  and,  subseep lently,  Palestine,  Persia,  and 
Egypt  were  subdued  by  the  Saracen  hordes.  Thus  the  Moslem 
power  increased  from  year  to  year,  until  at  length  the  mightiest 
princes  of  Christendom,  experiencing  the  truth  of  the  fact 
oftentimes  conlirmed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  there 
are  no  opponents  so  terrible  as  those  whom  fanaticism  excites, 
were  compelled  to  treat,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  the  ferocious  warri(n*s  wlunn  the  Koran 
inspired  to  victory.  The  creed  of  Mohammed  has  not  been 
without  advantage  to  the  various  races  who  have  embraced  it. 
T1  le  Koran  certainly  rescued  them  from  many  of  the  revolting 
practices  of  paganism,  and  from  that  dark  barbarity  in  which 
men  must  ever  dwell  who  have  no  written  belief ;  but  it  Inis  com¬ 
pletely  failed  to  educate  man  to  that  higher  state  of  civilization 
which  the  western  nations  have  attained,  who  have  been  ble.sscd 
with  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  os})ecially  with  the  doctrines  of 
Him  who  came  to  give  life  and  light  to  the  world.  In  this 
respect  the  Koran  appears  in  most  disadvantageous  contrast  to 
the  Bible.  Those  nations,  who  have  received  the  ennobling 
intluences  of  Christianity,  have  rapidly  advanced  in  civilization, 
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in  freedom,  and  in  individual  and  social  refinement.  Among  tlie 
nations  of  the  West,  the  arts  have  flourished  as  they  have  never 
flourished  before  ;  commerce  has  been  fully  developed,  and  its 
advantages  realized ;  and  everything  which  can  have  a  humanizing 
influence  upon  mankind,  has  had  free  course.  But  until  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  in  consequence  of  European  agency,  there 
has  lM‘en  no  national  ])rogress  in  Turkey.  Hie  Koran  appears  to 
have  benumbed  every  department  of  the  state,  producing  that 
indolence  and  sensuality  in  the  individual  life  which  renders 
genius  impossible,  and  labour  almost  unproductive  ;  so  that  the 
useful  arts  have  been  unemployed ;  and  not  only  the  mechanicians, 
but  the  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers  of  Turkey — if,  indeed, 
these  can  be  said  to  exist — are  utterly  unknown  toother  nations, 
’rims,  while  other  states  have  rapidly  advanced  in  civilization,  and 
in  the  development  of  manufactural  ingenuity — excepting  the 
few  reforms  in  the  administration  eftected  by  the  father  of  the 
present  Sultan — Turkey  is  still  intenially  and  socially  what  she 
was  as  in  the  days  wlien  Ali  Moezzia  was  vanquished  at  Lepanto, 
and  Sobieski  triumphed  over  the  Turkish  chivalry  before  uncoii- 
tpierable  Vienna.  The  names  of  Sliakespeare,  Bacon,  Newton, 
and  Watt  have  a  giand  pre-eminence  in  the  records  of  human 
progress ;  but  in  Turkey  we  search  in  vain  for  a  true  ])oet, 
philosopher,  or  mechanist ;  and  although  the  earlier  Moslems 
paid  cmisiderable  attention  to  mathematics,  their  posterity  seem 
utterly  to  have  forgotten  that  inestimably  precious  science. 

Tin*  stirring  political  events  of  the  present  year  might  tempt 
th(^  philosojdncal  student  of  history  to  speculate  uj)on  the  pro¬ 
bable  future  of  Islamism  ;  but  prediction,  except  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Cumming,  and  of  a  few'  persons  of  his  class,  is  that  from 
which  wise  men  cautiously  abstain.  It  is  clear,  how^ever,  that 
tlie  Koran,  as  an  in.strument  not  only  of  civilization,  but  of 
developing  tlie  higher  qualities  of  a  people,  has  signally  failed. 
It  has  operatinl  rather  as  a  narcotic  than  as  a  stimulant  upon  the 
Turk,  cramping  his  energies,  and  enfeebling  his  pow'er.  The 
religious  element  which  it  has  infused  into  Turkish  society  is 
simply  a  wretched  heartless  formalism,  ])reventing  the  active 
duties  ot  virtue  and  beneficence  ;  for  the  Mo.slems,  indolent  and 
indith'rent,  have  been  alike  regardless  of  their  friends  and 
relentless  to  their  enemies;  and  they  can  emerge  from  barbarity 
towards  the  confines  of  civilization,  only  as  they  are  in  close  and 
constant  a.ssociation  with  the  refined  nations  of  the  West.  The 
pre.stuit  intimate  alliance  of  Constantino])le  w’ith  Paris  and 
London  will  (lo  much  to  destroy  the  deadening  influence  which 
Islamism  still  has  over  the  Turkish  people ;  for  that  alliance 
must  lead  to  the  introduction  among  them  of  European  insti¬ 
tutions.  Religious  toleration — which,  in  the  present  day,  is  a 
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word  of  Ijiri^e  ineaning,  however  it  may  be  resisted  by  the 
fanatical  Moslems  of  the  old  school,  will  sap  the  foundations  of 
Islam  supremacy  in  Turkey,  and  must  necessarily  lead  to  great 
and  happy  changes  in  the  })olitical  and  social  condition  of  its 
peo])le.  But  neither  alliance  with  the  Western  powers,  nor  the 
fostering  care  of  either  of  them,  will  ])revent  the  irretrievable 
ruin  of  the  Ottoman  empire  so  long  as  the  Koran  and  its 
exponents,  the  muftis,  exert  their  evil  authority  over  the  Sultan 
and  his  subjects.  That  state  is  weak,  not  merely  because  the 
Russian  arms  have  rej)eatedly  overthrown  its  forces,  deprived 
it  of  its  ju'ovinces,  and  humiliated  it  to  the  dust.  The  true 
cause  of  the  decadence  is,  that  Islamism  has  destroyed  the 
national  vitality ;  and  although  the  allied  forces  may  save 
Turkey  from  the  Northern  spoilers,  and  even  increase  its  terri¬ 
tory  by  the  restoration  of  its  formerly  con(|uered  ])rovinces,  the 
ruinous  canker-worm  will  still  live  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  so 
long  as  Mohammed  is  adored,  and  his  book  retained  as  the  guide  of 
life.  English  benevolence  is  beingvariously  exerted  on  the  behalf  of 
the  defenders  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Let  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  this  country  also  bestir  themselves  to  send  to  the  ignorant 
and  deluded  Moslem  that  divine  word  which  has  ])roduced  such 
happy  results  among  ourselves,  and  which,  operating  like  some 
unseen  and  noiseless  chemistry  on  the  mass  of  Turkish  society, 
will  ultimately  eftect  its  regeneration.  That  is  the  only  ])ower 
which  can  really  maintain  in  its  integrity  the  realm  of  the 
Padisha,  and  the  opportunity  for  its  employment  is  golden. 

Mr.  Neale's  volumes  deserve  our  recommendation.  They  are 
a  seasonable  contribution  to  our  literature,  and  convey,  in  a  Huent 
manner,  much  useful  information  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Islam  faith  to  those  persons  who  are  unaccpiainted  with  former 
and  more  voluminous  works  on  the  subject.  Here  and  there  in 
the  volumes  we  have  found  too  much  tiorid  description  ;  but,  with 
this  exception,  we  are  happy  to  commend  the  work  to  our 
readers. 


Art.  III. — BoswelV »  Life  of  Johnson^  fogether  with  Tour  to  the 
llehrutes.  Edited  by  the  Right  Honorable  John  Wilson  Croker. 
London:  J.  Murray. 

While  most  people  in  tlie  present  day  admit  Dr.  Johnson's  power 
as  a  whole,  and  grant  liirn  to  be  an  honest,  fearless,  and  warm¬ 
hearted  man,  much  prejudice  exists  against  his  peculiar  notions 
and  feelings  in  reference  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  against  his 
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critical  character  an<l  achievements.  AVe  propose  trying  to  set 
the  ])uhlic  mind  right,  so  far  as  our  power  extends,  upon  both 
these  to] lies. 

And  first,  as  to  his  Christianity,  it  is  called  ‘  gloomy,'  ‘  bigoted,' 
‘morose,'  ‘superstitious,'  and  so  forth.  Now,  it  is  singular  that 
no  one  says  that  he  himself  was  morose.  He  was,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  ‘  line  old  follow,’  very  irritable,  very  pompous,  and  at 
times  very  savage ;  but  lull  of  kindness,  of  jocularity,  of  sociality, 
a  warm  friend,  and  a  })leasiint  companion,  whose  great  delight 
was  in  clubs;  in  short,  as  he  said  himself,  a  ‘very  clubable  man.' 
Ho  had,  indeed,  his  gloomy  hours ;  but  that  these  sprang  jirin- 
cij)ally  from  his  religion  we  do  not  l)elieve.  They  sprang  from 
his  temperament,  and  from  the  deep  views  his  intellect  took  of 
the  miseries  of  human  life.  He  saw  and  felt  more  thoroughly 
than  most,  even  of  wise  men,  the  iinsatisfactoriness  of  earthly 
enjoyments — the  emptiness  of  earthly  honours — the  shortness  of 
earthly  life — the  insincerity  and  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart 
— and  the  reality,  the  uniform  pressure,  and  the  terrible  inys- 
teriousness  of  the  woes  of  the  world.  He  ‘  sate  in  the  centre,' 
and  how  could  he  ‘enjoy  bright  day'?  He  spake  as  he  saw. 
His  t(unperainent  did,  indeed,  somewhat  discolour  his  perceptions; 
but  it  did  not  alter  or  imi>air  them.  It  was  not  his  fault  that 
made  to  his  view 


‘The  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb, 

The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom.” 


Nor  is  this  estimate  altogether  untrue,  although  it  be  partial. 
Oi  course,  when  a  being  so  shadowy  as  temperament  holds  the 
scales,  it  is  difficult  to  strike  the  balance  between  the  bright 
and  the  dark  view  of  things.  But  we  suspect  that  Johnson  and 
tlohn  Foster  arrived,  by  diffierent  roads,  to  a  tolerably  correct  con¬ 
ception  ot  the  truth.  Ha|)piness  exists  here  only  in  dim  embryo 
and  hall-developed  bud.  Our  pleasures  are  often  felt,  at  the  very 
mouioit  ot  their  enjoyment,  to  l)e  delusions;  our  sorrows,  seldom. 
Lite  in  all  cases  begins  with  the  wail  of  a  mother's  and  a  child's 
anguish,  and  ends  in  the  a]>j)arent  defeat  of  death,  ^lany  hours 
want  their  plea^^ures ;  scarce  one  is  free  from  its  anxieties.  Most 
ot  our  misery  springs,  it  may  bo  said,  from  ignorance.  Be  it  so. 
But  since  our  ignorance  is  so  great,  how  great  must  be  our  misery. 
And  eveii  when  our  knowledge  is  increased,  how  true  the  words 

(‘f  the  wise  man, — ‘  He  that  increaseth  knowledge,  increaseth 
sorrow.’ 


Johnson  set  himselt  most  determinedly  against  all  cant ;  and 
one  civnt  lie  found  especially  prevalent,  and  with  it  he  fiercely 
^\arreJ,  the  cant  of  happiness,  or  to  express  it  more  accurately 
in  one  of  his  own  Brobdiguagian  words,  the  cant  of  ‘  felicitation.* 
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Many  people  he  found  perpetually  shouting  ‘Optime!’ — if  we 
are  not  happy,  we  should  be;  all  is  for  the  best;  aaid  after  all 
drawbacks  and  deductions  are  made,  is  not  this  a  very  comfort¬ 
able  little  world  on  the  whole,  if  not  exactly  as  Leibnitz  jusstats, 

^  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds^’  Johnson  siiys,  emj)hatically, 
‘No;  this  world  is  not  hap})y.  ]\e  lue  not  happy.  It  is,  indeed, 
in  a  measure,  our  own  blame ;  but  still,  there  is  the  fact,  account 
for  it  as  you  may.  Alan  is  far  from  ha])])y  ;  and  were  he  crowned 
with  a  crown  ot  stars,  and  given  the  milky  way  for  a  sceptre,  he 
would  continue  far  from  happy  still.  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
ever  can  make  him  even  approximatively  ha])py  here,  and  that 
is, — the  Christian  ho})e  of  a  better  life,  ancl  the  operation  id* 
that  hope  upon  his  character  and  princi})les.’  This,  we  think, 
was  the  sum  and  sid>stance  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  theological  creed. 
He  was  driven  to  Christianity  by  his  ])rofound  feeling  of 
human  woes,  and  of  the  wants  of  his  own  nature  and  heart. 
He  had  tried  everything  else; — study,  and  found  it  a  weari¬ 
ness,  when  not  a  burden  and  a  woe ;  fame,  and  found  it  the 
dream  of  a  bubble ;  wine,  and  found  it  a  raging  and  mocking 
madness;  woman,  too,  and  found  her  /tc/p,  indeed,  invaluable, 
but  her  love,  as  men  are  wont  to  idealize  it,  a  delusion  ;  society, 
and  found  it  a  restless  arena,  fitted  to  excite,  but  unable  to 
satisfy ;  and  he  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  this  world  worth  living  for,  but  the  promise  of,  and 
the  ])re|)aration  for,  another ;  and  that  all  the  lights  of  science, 
literature,  and  [Jiilosophy  were  darkness  compared  to  the  red 
hues  shed  over  the  Judean  liills  b}"  the  palling  steps  of  C’hrist, 
as  the  pro])hecy  and  promise  of  liis  coming  again.  He  did  not, 
indeial  (and  here  lay  his  wisdom,  and  this  showed  his  want  of 
fanaticism),  abandon  the  use  of  the  pleasures  which  Providence 
allotted  him,  and  become  an  austere  anchorite.  He  continued, 
and  with  all  liis  might,  too,  to  try  and  wring  out  of  all  lawful 
pleasures  what  good  there  was  in  them.  ]hit  this  he  did  with 
no  expectation  of  coin]>lete  or  ultimate  satisfaction,  for  that  he 
knew  it  was  not  in  their  jiower  to  give,  but  solely  that  they 
might  strengthen  or  amuse  him  in  his  progress  toward  that  grand 
and  only  fountain  of  peace  and  soul-security  which  rises  in 
another  world. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  Dr.  Jolinson,  as  well  as  Foster, 
failed  to  see  life  in  its  beauty,  its  nice  arrangements,  its  ])oetry, 
and  its  hopeful  tendencies.  Had  this  been  said  to  the  former, 
he  would  have  gruffly  replied,  ‘  All  canting  absurdity.  There  is 
beauty,  indeed,  in  nature,  although  my  dim  eyes  cannot  see  it 
very  clearly,  and  althougli  I  hate  to  hear  poetasters  whining 
about  purling  streams  and  pastoral  crooks ;  but  I  can  admire 
better  than  they  the  solemn  magnificence  of  forests,  the  outspread 
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expuiiso  RTid  booinin^  thunders  of  ocenn,  and  the  drejxd  glories 
of  the  midnight  sky.  But  I  know  that  this  is  a  lite  coni- 
])ounded  ot  mistakes  and  miseries,  ot  delusive  pleasures  and  real 
wretcliedness,  of  vice,  terror,  and  uncertainty,  a  lite  which  the 
most  of  men  spend  in  estrangement  from  God,  and  in  enmity 
with  one  another,  and  which  the  best  have  ever  lelt  to  he  a 
weariness  and  a  heavy  load,  and  cried  out,  ‘‘  \\  e  loathe  it ;  we 
would  not  live  always.*''  The  only  real  good  on  earth  is  virtue, 
and  that  is  not  the  result  of  life,  but  a  communication  from  on 
high,  and  a  pledge  and  loretaste  ot  a  better  existence.' 

Foster  felt  far  more  forcibly  than  Johnson  the  glories  of 
nature  and  the  beauties  of  art.  Inferior  in  learning,  in  critical 
acumen,  and  in  dictatorial  ]>ower  over  thought  and  language, 
he  had  a  subtler,  a  more  ))oetical,  a  more  enthusiastic  genius ; 
this  taught  him  to  admire  nature  in  all  its  forms  \vith  a  deeper, 
althougli  a  pensive,  admiration.  He  believed,  with  trembling,  in 
the  universe,  on  which  he  saw  a  shade  resting  like  that  of  the 
morning  of  the  tirst  day  of  the  Deluge.  The  ocean’s  voice 
seennHl  in  his  ear  a  wild  wail,  as  if  some  maniac-god  were  im¬ 
prisoned  in  its  dreary  caves,  and  were  proclaiming  his  eternal 
wrongs  to  earth  and  the  stars.  The  sun  seemed  looking  on  earth 
from  his  lofty  car  with  an  air  of  supreme  scorn  and  haughty 
reserve,  ami  crying  out,  ‘  What  care  I  for  that  petty  planet,  and 
the  reptile  race  my  beams  have  generated  in  its  mud — with  their 
animalcular  loves,  hatreils,  wars,  fortunes,  and  faiths?'  The  moon 
S4;emed  (as  he  describes  her  in  a  passage  of  his  journal)  to  be 
contemj>lating  our  world  wdth  a  melancholy  interest,  but  the 
interest  ot  one  wdio  had  long  given  up  the  .  hope  of  doing  any 
gooil  to  man,  or  ot  ever  seeing  him  becoming  better.  And  the 
stars  appeared  like  the  tiery  spires  and  w'atch-tow’^ers  of  the  walls 
ot  hell,  surrounding  the  miseries  of  the  earth  wdth  an  aspect  of 
tixed  ami  tar-otl  inditlerence.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
gloomy  iliscoloration  in  wdiich  he  .saw  all  these  objects,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  admire  them  to  enthusiasm.  He  sometimes  reminds  us 
ot  that  band  ot  tallen  angels  whom  Hilton  describes  exjdoring 
the  distant  regions  of  their  place  of  pain,  and  imbibing  a  certain 
deep,  though  sullen  joy,  as  they  pjiss 

^  O  er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp.’ 

So,  loster,  deeming  this  universe  little  better  than  a  vast  hell, 
yet  admitted  it  to  be  a  most  splendid  one — all  deluged  and 
shining  w^ith  a  dreadtul  glory,  wdiich  at  once  fascinated  and 
terrified  his  soul. 

As  his  religious  view  s  w  ere  of  a  sterner  cast  than  Johnson's,  so 
his  \iews  of  man  and  ot  lite  were  even  darker  than  his.  He 
also  Jell  at  times  into  deep  aby.s.ses  of  doubt,  from  wdiich,  in 
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•general,  Jolinson  kept  free;  and,  nnlike  Johnson,  he  did  not 
seek  to  snatch  his  share  of  the  passing  ])1  ensures  of  the  world, 
hut  held  them  in  a  scorn  too  deep  even  to  taste  their  tlavonr 
as  they  hurried  by.  Both,  however,  seem  to  have  come  to  the 
siime  conclusion  on  one  momentous  cpiestion — we  mean  the 
restoration  of  the  lost.  Foster  has  exprt‘ssly  defended  this;  and 
Johnson,  in  one  of  hi«»  conversations  with  Boswell,  intimates  a 
leaning  towards  it.  We  stay  not  to  expose  what  we  deem  the 
fallacy  of  this  hope.  It  seems  far  too  good  news  to  he  true,  as 
well  as  rendered  excessively  improbable  by  the  aspects  and 
phenomena  of  the  present  world.  But  when  contemplating  the 
nnussive  gloom  which  lay  upon  two  such  minds  lus  Foster’s  and 
Johnson’s,  we  are  glad  to  find  them  getting  partial  relief  eve*n 
from  a  false  dawning,  although  it  only  reminds  us  of  the  }>oet’s 
words : — 

‘  As  northern  lights  the  sky  adorn, 

And  give  the  ])roinise  i»f  a  morn, 

Whieh  never  eomes  to-day.’ 


This  is  not  the  place  for  going  at  great  length  into  the  (juestion 
as  to  the  connexion  of  religion  with  melancholy;  yet  we  must  he 
permitted  a  few  remarks,  as  they  are  appropriate  to  Dr.  Johnson’s 
case.  And  we  think  the  whole  truth  may  he  summed  up  suc¬ 
cinctly  in  a  very  few  sentences.  First.  Religion  is  not  neeessarih/ 
connect(Hl  with  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  gloom.  There 
have  been,  and  are  Christians  habitually  cheerfid  ;  that  is,  many 
persons  inclined  originally  to  look  at  the  bright  side  ot  things 
liave  become  Christians,  and  their  ])iety  has  not  lesseiK'd  but 
increased  their  pleasures  ;  for,  although  it  may  have  given  them 
new  sorrows,  it  luis  also  multiplied  and  intensified  their  joys. 
But  secondly,  there  are  many  whose  temprTament,  naturally  bilious 
01  nervous,  when  pervaded  by  Christian  ideas,  seems  to  become  a 
slnade  darker  ;  the  thoughts  ot  Cod  s‘  holiness,  ot  the  strictness 
of  his  law,  of  their  own  unworthiness,  of  the  state  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  doom  of  sinners  in  a  future  state,  press  on 
them  with  awful  force,  and  render  them  all  their  lifetime  subject 
to  bondage.  Thirdly.  Not  a  few  Christians  ar«  exceedingly  fluctu¬ 
ating  in  their  emotions;  their  life  is  a  balance,  now  sinking  to 
the  depths,  and  now  soaring  to  the  sun  ;  and  this  is  in  them  partly 
the  result  of  temperament  and  ))artly  of  their  oscillations  of 
religious  feeling.  Fourthly.  If  a  Christian,  as  too  many  Chris¬ 
tians  do,  neglect  the  natural  conditions  of  cheerfulness,  seclude 
himself  from  society,  pay  no  attention  to  his  health,  and  deny 
himself  those  innocent  gratifications  which  fill  agreeably  up  the 
intervals  of  duty,  it  is  not  his  Christianity  that  will  save  him  from 
inequality  of  spirits,  or  from  fits  of  deej)  depres.sion.  l^ifthly.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  Christian  has  struggles,  trials,  tempta- 
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tioiis,  and  sources  of  spiritual  sadness,  peculiar  to  himself.  His 
life  i’s  compan-d  to  a  birth,  to  a  warfare,  to  an  agony.  He  is 
the  special  mark  of  many  oblo<|uies  trom  men  and  many  secret 
assaults  by  invisible  enemies  ;  and  has  often  to  be  contented  with 
no  other  reward  than  is  implied  in  the  consciousness  of  integrity 
and  of  brave  stniggle,  and  in  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  He  is  pro¬ 
mised  ‘not  hap]>iness,  but  only  blessedness,  hinally.  He  has 
often,  like  his  fellows,  to  contend  with  aftlictive  providences, 
with  ]>overty,  and  with  the  infirmities  of  his  own  temiier  or  body. 
Nay,  he  may  be  more  pressed  by  these  than  other  men,  and  may 
thus  seem  more  miseralde  than  they,  notwithstanding  the  secret 
solaces  welling  up  within,  and  the  glimi*)ses  of  a  glorious  destiny 
seen  hovering  above  him.  We  iiave  at  present  two  private 
Cliristians  in  view  as  illustrating  the  principles  we  have  thus 
stated.  ih)t]i  belong  to  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  and  find  the 
religion  of  Jesus  dearer  to  them  than  their  necessary  food.  But 
the  one  has  been  blessed  with  a  benignant  temper,  an  undis- 
turbt'd  serenity,  been  visited  by  few  trials,  and  enjoyed  an 
e<|uable  How  of  health  all  his  life.  Hence  he  has  been  as  happy 
as  this  state  of  being  will  jiermit ;  has  been  troubled  with  no  doubts 
or  misgivings,  and  hardly  had  his  temper  ruffled  for  a  moment. 
The  other  has  had  a  tone  of  health  less  firm,  a  nervous  system 
more  excitable,  a  temjier  more  imperfect,  an  education  more 
neglected,  and  a  career  more  checipiered ;  and  has,  therefore, 
bet'n,  on  the  whole,  unhappy,  morbid  :  and  while  his  excellence  is 
admitted  by  all  who  know  him,  he  is  evidently  far  from  the  pos¬ 
session  of  that  blessed  ])eace  and  calm  which  are  possessed  by  the 
other,  ami  seems  never  likely  to  reach  them  till  recast  in  another 
mould,  and  admitted  to  a  serener  region. 

d'hose  entertain  very  false  notions  of  Cliristianity  who  dream 
that  as  soon  as  it  is  believed  it  always  operates  as  a  charm,  and 
creates  around  the  believer  a  clear  and  constant  heaven  on 
earth.  This  idea  has,  we  think,  done  much  injury  to  the  cause, 
ilisheartened  many  at  the  difflculties  of  the  way,  and  sent  back 
from  the  first  slough  they  encountered  not  a  few  Pliables  who 
otlu‘rwise  might  have  struggled  on  to  glory.  Preachers  have 
dealt  too  much  in  rose-colours  wdiile  painting  the  Christian  life. 
J  hoy  should  remember,  as  Croly  says  in  the  preface  to  his 
s(‘rmons,  ‘  that  our  religion  is  a  'inanly  religion  that  it  is  to 
einphatically  that  it  calls.  (‘To  you,  O  men,  I  call,  and  my 
voice  is  to  the  sons  of  men  ;*)  and  that  it  never  promises  an  uniii- 
terru])ted  course  of  happiness  either  within  or  without. 

Hr.  Johnson  s  religion,  after  subtracting  a  good  deal  of  super¬ 
stitious  nonsense,  was — and  latterly  especially — a  true  although 
a  gloomy  taith.  His  very  terrors  proved  his  greatness,  and 
seemed,  as  Keats  has  it,  ‘  portioned  to  a  giant  nerve.^  His 
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fear  of  ghosts,  for  instance,  sprung  from  his  intense  belief  in  a 
spiritual  world,  and  from  his  feeling  of  his  own  unworthiness 
to  iikeet  a  ]mrely  spiritual  nature.  His  fear  of  death  arose 
from  his  })rofound  and  solemn  conceptions  of  that  immense 
Ih'ing  he  expected  to  see  after  it.  The  higher  a  mind  rises  it 
has  a  wider  view  of  the  Great  Su])reme,  and  a  ])roportionate 
feeling  of  awe  towards  him.  A  Jdlliputian  mind  worships  a 
comparatively  Lilliputian  Deity ;  a  mind  of  giant  stature  has 
its  idea  of  Deity  prodigiously  magnitied,  and  its  fear  Jiccordingly 
enhanced.  Hence  Johnson  on  his  death-bed  cried  out,  ‘1  will 
take  anything  but  inebriating  substance,  for  I  wish  to  present 
my  soul  to  God  unclouded.^  There  is  something  sublime  in 
the  sight  of  this  autocrat  of  letters,  of  one  who,  like  John  Knox, 
nevt*r  feared  the  face  of  man,  bowed  in  t(*rror  before  the  ])owers 
of  the  world  to  come,  and  you  think  of  that  bt'ing  in  Milton  (in 
this  point  we  (done  compare  them)  who  feared  no  ]>ower  in 
earth,  hell,  or  heaven,  except  Death  and  Deity.  When  you 
see  this  powerful  nature  agitated  by  his  pt  culiar  fears  you  are 
reminded  of  the  Psalmist's  words,  ‘  He  toucheth  the  mountains 
an<l  they  smoke.'  ^They  stand  in  their  granite  stnuigth  immov¬ 
able  by  all  the  efforts  of  all  mankind  ;  but  whenever  their 
C^reator  lays  his  lightest  linger  on  them  tlu‘y  recognise  his  hand 
and  begin  to  tremble  and  to  smoke. 

Vet  Johnson,  while  keenly  alive  to  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
and  too  much  attached  to  outward  forms,  was  not  altcgether 
ignorant  of  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  ]>ecnliarities  of  that  Gospel  became  dearer  to  him  ius  Ids 
life  advanced.  On  his  death-bed  he  recomimuided  to  a  friend 
a  volume  of  sennons  because  it  dwelt  most  fully  on  the  doctrine 
of  a  ]iropitiation.  The  Cro.^s  shone  out  at  last  andd  the  vapours 
which  had  lain  on  him,  and  he  saw  in  it  the  pillar  of  the  divine 
government,  the  mirror  of  the  divine  character,  the  finger 
pointing  uji  to  a  father's  house,  and  the  mighty  magnet  drawing 
men  home  there  from  their  vain  and  various  wanderings,  it  did 
not,  indeed,  remove  all  his  darkness,  or  that  of  this  system,  but  it 
‘  allured  to  brighter  worlds,'  and  seemed  to  bear  inscribed  above 
the  head  of  its  bleeding  victim  the  words,  ‘  \\  hat  thou  knowest 
not  now  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.'  And  as  it  ro.se  in  its 
clear  command  above  earth  and  death  and  hell,  liis  dreams 
about  the  efficacy  of  fastings  and  the  other  superstitions  lie  liad 
imbibed  in  his  childhood  faded  away;  a  portion  of  his  fears 
vanished  with  them,  and  he  fell  aslecip  at  last  a  forgiven  and 
acce]ited  child,  perfect  through  sutiering,  in  the  arms  of  Ids 
Kt*(leemer. 

Johnson  had  fallen  into  occjisional  errors  of  life,  hinted  at  rather 
than  disclosed  by  Boswell,  which  prevent  him  from  being  pro- 
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pcsocl  as  a  inoilel.  His  i)hysical  system  it  sliouKl  be  remembered 
was  radically  diseased,  bis  passions  were  excessively  stioni^,  and 
notbiii.t^  but*^  bis  own-acquired  self-command,  and  tbe  grac(‘  of 
(Jod,  ])revented  bim  from  becoming  a  moral  wreck,  as  conspicuous 
and  lamentable  as  Savage,  Burns,  or  Byron.  ^  But  be  was  never- 
tbeless,  and  tbe  more  from  tbe  struggle  wbicb  be  bad  to  main¬ 
tain  with  bis  temperament,  one  of  tbe  noblest  of  buman  beings, 
anti  in  notliing  so  mucb  so  as  in  bis  deference  to  tbe  claims  of 
Christianity.  If  any  man  of  that  age  might,  strong  in  tbe  pride 
of  intellectual  ])ower,  have  refused  to  bend  and  to  become  as  a 
little  child,  it  might  have  been  this  sturdy  Titan,  and  yet  be  not 
only  knelt  himself  but  taught  thousands  to  kneel  beside  bim, 
who,  but  for  tbe  example  of  so  great  a  man,  would  hav  e  disdained 
tbe  homage. 

Tbe  name  of  Johnson  ns  a  critic  has  bad  a  somewhat  fluc¬ 
tuating  history.  Once  rated  too  high,  it  is  now,  we  think, 
]msbed  far  below  its  level.  Tlie  true  way  to  describe  bis  criticism 
is  to  sav  it  is  tbe  criticism  of  gigantic  but  cramped  common 
sense.  He  lacks  that  subtler  instinct  which  detects  minute 
beauties,  and  that  recherche  taste  wbicb  distinguishes  tbe  virtue 
of  secret  tlavours  of  excellence.  Nor  has  he  any  principles  ot 
criticism  entitled  to  tbe  praise  of  depth,  comprehensiveness,  or 
originality.  He  takes  up  a  book  with  a  feeling  compounded  of 
»\agerness  and  reluctance ;  devours  it  in  hasty  gulps ;  becomes 
aware  of  all  its  ])rincipal  faults,  and  its  broader  beauties ;  throws 
it  tlown  to  lift  it  up  no  more ;  and  proceeds,  some  twenty  years  per- 
baps  aftiTwards,  to  daguerreotype  tbe  results  of  the  one  hasty  and 
hungry  perusal.  That  is  generally  faithful  to  bis  original  feel¬ 
ings,  for  bis  memory  is  a  vice  (in  both  senses  of  the  word  shall  we 
say  t)  but  it  is  not  always,  any  more  than  these,  just  to  tbe  book, 
(hie  rcailing,  and  Johnson  rarely  honoured  a  book  by  reading 
it  twice,  is  seldom  a  sutbcient  warrant  for  a  criticism.  Perhaps 
the  critic  reads  tbe  work  in  a  state  of  bodily  irritation  or  mental 
pain.  Perhaps  while  be  is  reading  it  his  thoughts  and  heart  are 
a  thousand  miles  away;  or  perhaps  his  stomach  is  foul ;  or  perhaps 
he  has  risen  from  a  sleeple.ss  night ;  or  perhaps  he  is  waiting  for 
the  advent  ot  a  Iriend,  or  has  just  been  reading  the  abuse  of  an 
enemy ;  ar  he  cannot  in  short  tell  how — but  his  critical  ‘  hand  is 
out/  and  his  critical  appetite  is  either  entirely  dulled  or  un¬ 
healthily  sharpmed  ;  and  thus,  in  various  ways,  his  judgments 
may  be  rendered  worthless. 

l>r.  Johnson  being  peculiarly  a  man  of  moods — often  in  low 
depressions,  otten  in  towering  passions,  often  shaken  by  pain, 
and  otten  drowzed  by  indolence — his  criticisms  require,  more 
than  ot  most  writers,  to  l>e  tiikeu  cum  grano  satis.  He  never, 
indeeil,  plays  us  false  ;  he  is  always  desirous  to  be  faithful,  but 
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boenis  often  working  with  imperfect  materials,  ami  rather  strug¬ 
gling  to  form  than  calmly  expressing  a  judgment  Macaulay 
lias  been  grossly  unjust  to  ♦lohnson’s  criticisms  on  poetry,  and 
compares  him  to  llymer,  who  is,  he  truly  says,  ‘  the  worst  critic 
of  ])oetry  that  ever  existed.'  Hut  although  Johnson  is  not  the 
best  of  poetic  critics,  he  is  very  far  from  b(‘ing  comparable  to  the 
worst.  The  gnvat  test  we  ))roj)ose  to  a  critic  on  poetry  is — is  to 
be  a  poi‘t  himself.  IS  ow,  Johnson  was  himself  a  poet ;  we  do  not 
sav  of  the  highest  order  He  never  could  have  written  a  ‘  Mac- 
beth,’  or  a  ‘  Comus,  or  a  ‘  Rime  of  the  Anciente  Marinere.'  He 
had  not  the  power  of  consecutive  poetic  invention  and  combina¬ 
tion  ;  but  his  ^  lliusselas,’  his  ‘  Vultures,*  and  a  hundred  other 
a])ulogues  jvnd  essays  in  his  works,  prove  tliat  ho  had  genuine 
poetic  imagination  as  well  as  feeling,  and  that,  under  that 
purblind  vision  and  shaggy  frame,  there  lurked  the  soul  of  a 
‘  Maker.*  Many  of  the  lines,  too,  in  ‘  London,*  the  ‘  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,*  and  those  he  contributed  to  (loldsmith's  ‘  Tra¬ 
veller,*  are  truly  poetical.  And  when  we  turn  to  his  criticism, 
we  find  a  gi’eat  deal  of  a  very  noble  charact(‘r — massive  as  marble, 
and  clear  as  crystal.  The  ‘  Lives  of  the  l^oets*  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  much  obloquy,  as  well  as  larded  with  much  undue 
praise,  but  have  not  as  yet,  we  think,  been  fairly  a})])reciated. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  often  been  objected  to  them  that 
they  omit  three  of  the  greatest  of  all  our  poets— CJiaucor,  Spenser, 
and  Shakspere.  But  this  was  not  Dr.  Johnson's  fault,  but  that 
of  the  booksellers  for  whom  he  wrote,  who,  we  sup])oso,  excluded 
Chaucer  from  their  list  on  account  of  his  obsolete  spelling  ami 
language — S})enser,  for  the  unwieldy  size  of  his  j)oem — and 
Shaksj)ere,  because  his  poetry,  so  called,  was  then  counted 
unworthy  of  his  genius.  These  reasons,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
were  their  reiisons,  and  not  suggested,  or  pt‘rhaps  approved  of, 
by  him.  It  has  been  objected  again,  that  his  book  lias  eternized 
the  memory  of  many  men  who  were  mere  ])oetasters.  Johnson 
here  again,  did  in  general  the  bidding  of  his  tjuskmasters,  as  all 
such  Ariels  must  obey  the  behests  of  their  Prosjjeros  till  the  day 
of  their  deliverance  arrive.  When  Boswell  asked  if  lie  would 
allow  the  names  of  blockhea<ls  to  be  added  to  the  series,  he 
replied,  ‘Yes,  and  tell  the  world  that  they  are  blockheads.*  And  so, 
in  effect,  he  has  done  to  such  dull  dogs  as  Walsh,  Smith,  Duke, 
King,  and  the  rest.  He  disdains  to  worry  them  at  length,  but  lifts 
them  up,  as  a  Newfoundland  dog  does  a  cur  of  low  degree,  and  pops 
them,  with  quiet  contempt,  into  the  waters.  His  praise  of  Blackmore 
has  been  adduced  against  him,  by  those  who  have  been  unable 
to  perceive  the  vein  of  irony  which  pervades  that  life,  and  which 
more  effectually  damns  the  poetry  of  the  unlucky  knight  than 
the  witty  wrath  of  Gay  and  all  the  authors  associated  with  him 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  M 
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i.rovaikMl  to  do.  He  respectwl  indeed  Bl^'kinore  for  his  probity 
jiud  piety,  ami  pniisetl  with  evident  sincerity  one  of  his  poems — • 
that  on  tlie  ‘Creation’ — hut  so  did  honest  Matthew'  Henry  (who 
gives  great  screeds  of  it  in  his  Commentary),  and  so  did  as  great 
a  niairas  even  Johnson,  John  Locke.  A  Tnore  formidable  objec¬ 
tion  lias  been  made  to  his  ‘  Lives,’  on  account  of  his  treatment 
of  -Milton.  Here  we  cannot  defend  him.  His  hatred  to  the 
I’uritans,  and  to  Milton  as  a  man,  amounted  to  fury  and  malig¬ 
nant  madness.  On  such  subjects  he  raved,  and  boiled  over 
with  rage.  Jliit  let  \is  remember  that  Milton  himself  ransacked 
the  kennel  for  epithets  to  express  his  contempt,  disgust,  and 
Inathiiig  of  his  enemies.  He  assailed  them  in  the  tenderest 
jioints,  and  dragged  to  light  the  details  of  their  private  history. 
In  this  he  en'ed  ;  but  we  cannot  wonder  that  his  error  should  be 
used  as  a  i^recedent  by  the  most  formidable  of  his  later  foes.  The 
ditVereiices,  too,  between  Johnson  and  Milton  were  so  great,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  one  to  do  full  justice  to  the  other. 
These  have  been  admirably  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Channing,  who 
shows  how,  while  ^lilton  was  of  ethereal  race,  Johnson  was  only 
the  strongest  of  earth-born  Titiuis  ;  so  that  in  the  life  you  have 
Uajihael  criticized  by  rolyphemus.  But  Milton,  although  an 
angel,  was  a  ‘  f/htn/-angel.'  And  hence  Johnson,  from  his  sym- 
jKithy  with  all  that  is  great  and  colossal,  is  compelled  to  praise 
him.  It  is  not  his  etherealitv  he  admires,  it  is  his  vastness.  Had 
he  been  simjily  a  ‘  stri}»ling  cherub,"  he  would  have  underrated  and 
abused  him — treating  him  as  a  mere  winged  ephemeron,  dancing 
in  the  departing  light  of  a  summer  day.  And  hence  he  has 
undervaliu'd  his  minor  poems — his  ‘  Sonnets,"  his  ‘  Lycidas,"  and 
his  ‘Domus" — m^t  so  much  for  what  they  are  in  themselves,  as 
lor  tlu‘ir  interiority  to  that  scale  of  magnitude  according  to  which 
he  would  like  to  s(‘e  a  Milton  working.  He  cried  out  to  Hannah 
More,  ‘  Milton,  madam,  can  cut  out  a  Colossus  from  a  rock,  but 
not  carve  Iw'ails  upon  cherry-stones."  Hence  his  breath  of  praise  is 
all  husbanded  for  ‘  Paradise  Lost,"  and  when  he  reaches  that  poem, 
it  comt*s  out  in  a  torrent  of  manly  eulogium.  The  praise  of  an 
I'liemv  is  not  only  more  viduable,  but  very  often  more  elocpient 
than  that  ot  a  triend.  M  hen  we  look  with  admiration  on  a  foe,  we 
look  (Jinnftjli  teavit.  A  certain  softness,  and  a  certain  swelling  emo¬ 
tion  o\  heart,  generally  accompany  the  tribute  ; — produced  partly 
by  a  latent  remorse  for  previous  injustice,  partlv  bv  a  quick  sense  of 
our  own  generosity,  and  i>artly  by  a  foresight‘'of  the  effect  of  our 
juinegyrio  uj>on  the  party  praised,  or  on  his  friends.  So  with 
Johnson  on  Milton  s  ‘  Paradise  Lost."  Not  to  be  compaied  criti- 
c.dl\  with  some  other  tribute.s,  morally  it  excels  them  all.  You 
SLV  .1  groat  man  iliscerning  his  owm  quality  of  mind  displayed  on 
a  grander  scale,  by  one  whom  he  }x?rsonally  hates,  and  crying 
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out  with  irresistible  impulse,  with  suchlen  and  soft-eyenl  enthu¬ 
siasm,  ‘  Ma^iiiticent — the  more  that  the  man  is  my  foe.*  A  sic^ht 
like  this  reaches  the  sublime  ;  for,  although  it  may  l3e  said  to  be 
the  result  of  compulsion,  it  is  a  compulsion  which  could  only  l)e 
produced  by  the  intluence  of  power  on  ]K)wer,  and  reminds  you 
of  that  eternal  law  by  which  a  Jupiter  is  bound  to  revolve  around 
a  Sun,  through  the  force  of  mere  sujx^rior  magnitude — although 
the  ]>lanet  is  a  mass  of  clouds  and  snowy  ice,  and  the  sun  a  ball 
of  fire. 

The  gay  and  gallant  figure  of  Murat  as  he  rushed  into  the 
opposite  ranks,  as  if  to  gnisp  the  head  of  l)(‘ath  and  lead  him 
down  a  measure  on  a  bloody  ball-room,  is  Siud  to  have  excited  from 
the  Cossacks  cries  of  admiration.  When  O’Connell  rose  into 
his  altitudes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Peel  and  Disraeli,  we 
are  told,  sometimes  dropped  their  pencils  and  gazed  in  fascinated 
admiration  at  the  orator,  with  his  wondrous  words,  and  still  more 
wondrous  attitudes  and  tones.  And  so,  to  compare  great  to  com- 
])aratively  small  things,  when  Milton  soars  ‘  above  all  Greek  and 
Roman  fame,"  and  talks  the  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods, 
Johnson  is  forced  to  throw  away  his  measuring-rule,  to  stifle  the 
sneer  on  his  lip,  and  brush  away  the  frown  from  his  brow ;  and 
lo !  the  critic  is  sublimated  into  the  man  and  the  poet. 

Another  objection  to  Johnson’s  ‘  Lives’  is  the  way  in  which  he 
has  criticized  Gray,  C’ollins,  Akenside,  Churchill,  and  some  other 
contemporary  iioets.  And  here,  again,  we  admit  that  he  has 
partly  exposed  himself  to  the  censure  of  his  critics.  His 
account  of  Collins  is,  we  confess,  miserably  meagre.  The  fact 
was,  that  he  seems,  by  an  uncoiLscious  act  of  the  mind,  to  have 
transferred  his  pity  for  the  fate,  and  his  disapprobation  of  the 
personal  habits  of  the  poor  bard,  to  his  poetry  ;  which,  besides, 
with  all  its  ideal  and  ex(|uisite  beauties,  wants  entirely  that 
strength  of  thought,  that  manliness  of  purpose,  and  that  solid 
magnitude  of  structure,  which  alone  were  able  to  overpower 
objections,  and  to  storm  Johnson  into  admiration.  In  reference 
to  Gray,  again,  he  was  right  in  his  criticism  on  the  ‘  Bard"  and  the 
*  Progress  of  Poetry,"  which  seem  to  most  now  stiff  and  laborious 
exaggerations — mere  mimicries  of  real  power,  trying  to  do  by 
effort  what  can  only  be  done  by  magic ;  the  poet  spurring  a  large 
and  clumsy  dray-horse,  instead  of  Pegasus.  To  the  *  Elegy 
written  in  a  Country  Churchyard’  he  does  ample  justice.  The 
only  one  of  Gray’s  poems  which  he  rates  below  its  real  value  is 
the  delightful  ‘  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College.’  One 
of  his  objections  is  exceedingly  trifling  and  unfair.  He  says,  *  His 
supplication  to  Father  Thames  to  tell  him  who  drives  the  hoop 
or  tosses  the  ball,  is  useless  and  puerile  ;  Father  Thames  has  no 
better  means  of  knowing  than  himself."  This  is  sad  work  ;  the 
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more  so  as,  in  ‘  Rasscliis,*  Johnson  himself  had  apostrophized  the 
Nile  as  the  ‘  (.Ireat  Father  of  Waters,'  and  asked  him  if  he  swept 
throiii^h  any  country  in  which  he  did  not  hear  the  language  of 
distnls^  Critics,  like  liars,  should  have  good  memories.  His 
acivmnt  of  Akenside  is  perhaps  a  little  under-coloured,  hut  can¬ 
not  he  called  unjust.  He  commends  him  for  ‘great  felicity  of 
<^enius,  and  uncommon  amplitude  of  accpiisition,  and  hlames  liiiii 
for  luxuriance  and  supertiuity  of  words.  Akenside  wjis  tar  too 
ditVuse  to  he  a  strong  ^loet,  although  he  has  some  very  nervous 
lines — such  as 


‘  Or  yoked  with  wliirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast, 

Sw(*e}>s  the  long  tract  of  day,’ 

ainl  hence  Johnson,  not  finding  either  that  sturdy  strength,  or 
that  concise  elegance  in  the  ‘  Pleasures  of  Imagination'  which  he 
desi<lerated  in  ])oetry,  is  disappointetl.  To  Akenside’s  ‘  Epistle 
to  Curio'  he  gives  liberal  ])raise.  In  reference  to  Churchill,  what 
we  have  said  about  Collins  was  far  more  true.  Johnson,  strongly 
condemning  the  conduct  of  the  poet,  is  led  to  be  severe  on  his 
ver.ses.  But  for  this,  he  must  have  admired  the  rough  readiness, 
tin'  daring  self-assertion,  the  Drydenic  rapidity  and  ease  of 
execution,  and  sinewy  English  of  this  remarkable  but  unhappy 
}M  »et. 

Johnson’s  criticisms  on  Shakspere  have  been  also  laid  to  his 
charge.  That  he  thoroughly  understood  the  ‘myriad-minded,’ 
that  his  mind  was  oceanic  enough  to  till  every  creek  and  cranny 
of  that  mighty  channel,  we  doubt ;  but  what  other  mind  was,  is, 
or  t'vt'r  shall  l)e  ?  The  jiurely  fanciful  and  imaginative  parts  of 
Shaksjiere — his  subtler  touches — his  frequent  delicacy  and  grace — 
his  ht'althy,  genial  tone — and  his  all-embracing  catholicity — were 
not  at  all  to  John.son's  taste  ;  he  durst  not  abuse,  but  he  did  not 
understand  or  sym])athize  with  them.  It  was,  as  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Milton  —  the  might  of  Shakspere  he  admired  — 
that  ])t>wer  he  j)os.sessed  over  the  passions  —  the  grasp  he 
takes  ot  the  broader  elements  of  human  nature — his  reseni- 
blaiice  to  a  (lenie  ot  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights,'  in  his  swiftness  and 
su]K'rnatural  strength,  that  called  up  blood  into  Johnson's  faded 
chook  and  tire  into  his  dim  eye.  And  the  lines  in  his  >vell-kiuwvn 
‘  Pndogue  express  Shakspi‘re’s  magical  might  better  than  any 
otl  ler  writer  has  done  : 


Kach  change  ot  many  coloured  life  he  drew, 

Kxhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new. 

Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  boumUM  reign, 

And  panting  I  ime  toiled  alter  him  in  vain.’ 

M  hen  he  came  dow  n  from  this  general  estimate  of  the  demo- 
uia(‘  force  that  was  in  Shaks|)ere,  and  of  its  stupendous  results. 
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to  the  exainiiiiitiou  of  particular  plays,  aiul  the  dissection  of  ]Kir- 
ticiilar  characters,  he  was  less  successful.  It  was  with  his  im*ntal 
as  with  his  bodily  eyesight.  He  siiw  great  broad  outlines,  but 
not  ininute  details.  When,  in  Scotland,  a  mountain  rose  before 
liiin,  he  was  aware  of  a  vast  rugged  nuuss  towering  into  the  blue 
sky  with  sharp  distinct  pinnacles,  but  not  of  the  beautiful  ferns 
climbing  and  softening  its  sides ;  of  the  vivid  gra.sses  betraying 
the  source  of  secret  s}>rings,  or  of  the  young  pines  bending  at  the 
base  their  blue-green  cones  in  homage  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  hill. 
And  thus  Shakspere  loomed  before  Johnson’s  eye  a  form  of 
indetinite  shape  but  enormous  outline  and  bulk,  although  he  was 
too  far  off  to  notice  the  delicate  and  lovely  lineaments  which 
soften  his  strength  into  beauty,  and  })rove  him  no  nionstc*r  of 
liriarean  race,  but  simply  the  greatest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
gentlest  of  the  sons  of  men. 

We  feel  a  little  nervous  when  approaching  the  subject  of 
Johnson  and  Ossian’s  poems.  Yet  let  us  say  what  we  think  and 
dare  the  consequences.  Macpherson  then,  we  fear,  teas  Ossian, 
or  at  least  has  certainly  shown  himself  to  be  a  much  cleverer  fellow 
than  the  old  Hlind  Bard  in  wdiom  the  Highlands  have  claimed 


their  only  poet.  His  work,  like  Pope’s  ‘  Iliad,’  if  it  be  not  the 
original,  is  something  better.  It  has  indeed  much  monotony  and 
much  rej)etition,  and  a  fair  amount  of  bombast  and  fals(*tto,  but 
rist‘s  often  into  real  sublimity,  and  often  melts  into  melodious 
pathos.  Dr.  Johnson’s  hatred  to  it  may  be  explained  by  his 
aversion  to  Scotland,  by  his  detestation  for  wdiat  ho  decaned  a 
fraud,  and  by  his  prejudice  against  all  unrhymed  poetry,  whether 
it  was  blank  verse  or  rhythmical  prose.  Dear,  nevertheless,  to 
every  Scottish  heart  will  for  ever  remain  those  beautiful  fragments. 
In  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  criticism,  and  the  more  insolent  one  of 
Macaulay,  they  wall  continue  to  hear  in  the  monotony  of  the 
strain  the  voice  of  the  mountain  torrent,  and  tlie  roar  of  the 
tempest;  in  its  abruptness  they  will  see  the  beetling  crag  and 
the  shaggy  summit  of  the  bleak  Highland  hill ;  in  its  bombjist 
and  obscurity  they  will  recognise  the  hollows  of  the  dee])  glens, 
and  the  mists  which  shroud  the  cataracts;  in  its  hap})ier  and 
nobler  measures  they  will  welcome  sounds  of  poetry  worthy  of 
the  murmur  of  their  loclis  and  the  w  aving  of  their  old  woods,  and 
never  will  they  see  Ben  Nevis  looking  down  over  his  clouds,  or 
Loch  Lomond  ba.sking  amidst  its  sunny  braes,  or  in  grim  Cilencoe 
listen  to  the  Cona  singing  her  lonely  and  everlasting  dirge 
beneath  Ossian’s  cave,  which  gashes  the  breast  of  the  cliff  above 
it,  without  remembering  tlie  glorious  .shade  from  whose  evanish¬ 
ing  lips  Macpherson  has  extracted  the  wild  music  of  his  moun¬ 
tain  song. 

Probably  the  greatest  error,  after  all,  committed  by  Johnson 
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lUi  a  critic  is  tlie  prodigious  liking  he  has  to  Drydeu  and 
Pope,  and  the  }>reterence  he  gives  them  above  Young  and 
Thomson,  if  not  aliove  Milton  and  Shakspere  themselves. 
That  Dryden  ami  Po[)e  were  true  poets,  and  that  the  latter 
was  in  many  res|)ects  an  exquisite  artist,  we  dare  not  deny. 
Jlut  tliat  in  nature,  in  genius— in  that  ])ower  which  creates— 
which  throws  out  masses  ot  molten  ore — they  attain  either  to  the 
measure  of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Seasons’  or  of  the  ‘  Night  Thoughts,’ 
we  venture,  in  common  with  most  critics  now,  to  doubt.  Yet 
Jolinson  sums  up  the  life  of  Thomson  in  a  lew  pages,  scarcely 
noticing  his  ‘  Castle  of  Indolence,’  imd  hands  over  that  of  Young 
to  tiie  portentous  puppy  Herijert  Croft,  to  be  executed  in  a  bad 
mimicry  of  his  own  worst  manner ;  while  he  expends  all  his 
strengtii,  learning,  ami  eloipience  in  praising  Dryden  and  Pope, 
and  contrives  to  make  their  liv'cs  the  most  nnxsterly  critical  essays 
which  his  ])en  (‘ver  produced.  We  can  understand  his  sympathy 
with  Dryden,  for  he  possesst‘d  tliat  masculine  strength  which 
Johnson  always  admitted,  and  had  a  careless  greatness  somewhat 
resembling  hLs  own.  Put  his  profound  wonder  at  and  worshijjof 
till'  mechanical  miracles  and  artificial  harmonies  of  Pope  are  to 
us  amazing.  We  could  as  soon  have  expected  to  have  seen  him 
ad(»ring  a  puppet  or  bowing  l>efore  Punch.  The  reasons  may 
be — he  found  Po|»e’s  style  in  fashion ;  Pope  had  been  a  patron 
of  his ;  and  perhaps  also  he  wanted  to  mortify  the  Whigs  by 
exalting  him  aV)ove  Addison.  Having  no  real  ear  besides  for 
versification,  he  seems  actually  to  have  preferred  the  etenial 
dro|)ping  and  n'gular  dingHlong  of  Pope  to  the  more  varied  and 
more  musi(*al  meiisures  of  higher  poets.  He  liked  too  Poi)e’s 
extpiisite  sense  and  wit,  and  was  right  in  this,  but  was  not 
right  in  ex;dting  him  on  the.se  accounts  to  the  highest  poetic 
ptMlt‘.stal. 


His  attack  on  sacrtni  })oc‘try  has  been  often  assailed.  The 
fallacy  ot  it  lies  in  his  lorgetting  that  though  poetry  cannot 
heiffhfrii  the  Divine,  it  can  rai^e  up  toward  a  ])erceptiou  of  it 
It  was  strange  tliat  Dr.  Johnson  forgot  that  the  highest  poetry 
had  b(Hm  sacreil — that  of  the  Bible,  of  Dante,  and  of  Milton. 
But  the  eloquiiiice  and  power  of  writing  in  the  pa.ssage  are  trans¬ 
cendent  Never  does  he  run  with  such  rapidity  as  when  he  is 
running  wrong. 

Ihe  two  best  ‘  Lives,’  as  narratives,  in  the  book,  are  those  of 
8a\age  and  ot  Isa.'ic  \\  atts.  The  first  is  a  romance  in  interest  as 
well  as  most  masterly  in  coiu}X)sition ;  the  second  is  remarkable 
for  its  fine  tone  ot  feeling  and  its  thorough  sympathy  w'ith  moral 
mid  religious  w  orth.  It  is  singular  how’  he  tells  best  the  lives  ol 
t  le  greatest  sinner  and  ot  the  greatest  saint  in  his  catalogue.  It 
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is  as  if  a  writer  now-a-days  slioiild  publisli  bioi^^raphies  of  inodeni 
))oets,  and  should  shine  most  in  those  of  Byron  and  James 
Montgomery.  The  exj)lanation  lies  in  this — Johnson  had  once 
lived  like  Savage,  and  he  was  always  aspiring  to  live  like 
Watts. 

In  closing  this  paper,  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  Johnson  has  never  fully  displayed  the  riches  of 
his  mind.  He  has  written  so  well  as  to  start  the  sugge.stion 
that  ho  might  have  written  better.  All  his  works  are  desultory. 
They  consist  of  little  ])apors,  little  aj)ologues,  short  poems,  and 
short  lives.  There  is  no  one  mas.sivo  whole  on  which  you  can 
lay  your  hand  and  say,  here  is  a  full  reflection  of  the  giant  man  ! 
It  is  the  same  still  to  a  more  tantalizing  degree  with  Johnson’s 
great  eoiitem})orary,  Burke.  Who  can  read  tlu>.se  }u*egnant  jKiges 
of  his,  so  crowded  with  thought,  fancy,  genius,  aiul  not  regret 
that  the  most  i)owerful  thinker  his  age  produced  had  not 
stoo})ed  to  become  by  practice  its  finest  writia-,  and  had  not  left 
some  more  uuicpie  and  colossal  monunuMit  of  his  powers?  So 
far  from  Burke  Ix'ing  a  barbarous  writer,  lu;  was  often  one  of  the 
most  elegant;  indeed,  he  was,  after  all,  the  most  elegant  and  correct 
in  style  of  all  our  great  original  thinkers,  and  needed  only  leisure 
for  revisal  and  polish  to  have  ecpialled  Addison  in  grace  and  Hall 
in  dignity  ami  transparent  ]>urity  of  diction.  We  wert‘  amused 
the  other  day  while  glancing  at  Irving’s  ^  Life  of  George 
Buchanan,’  with  the  following  clause  in  a  sentence,  which  wo 
<luote,  as  containing  about  as  much  nonsenst'  as  coubl  well  be 
crammed  into  the  same  compass : — ‘  The  elegant,  yet  diiVuse 
rhapsodies  of  Burke  and  Bolingbroko,  to  the  correct  and  clas¬ 
sical  precision  of  Junius  or  Hume.’  We  never  read  Bolingbroko, 
and  perhaps  his  writing  is  here  fairly  characterized  ;  but  to  call 
Burke  a  rhapsodical  and  diffuse  writer  is  egregiously  absurd. 
His  writings  absolutely  swarm,  like  an  ant-hill,  with  thought. 
No  writer  has  left  so  many  poignant  and  pointed  sentences. 
Kvery  sentence  in  his  works  is  either  distended  with  a  thought, 
or  starred  with  an  image.  PNeri  those  s|)l('ndid  bursts  which 
this  writer  is  pleased  to  call  rhapsodies  are  all  interpenetrated 
and  solidified  by  the  most  subtle  reflection,  and  all  help  to  carry 
on  the  main  and  mighty  stress  of  his  argument.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hume  is  one  of  tlie  least  correct  of  writers,  and  the  leiist 


prtH^ise.  The  charm  of  his  writing  lies  in  its  conversational  ease 
and  abandonment,  and  in  certain  careless  but  inimitable  touches, 
which  moved,  we  rememlxa',  the  envy  and  despair  of  Gibbon. 
As  to  Junius,  many  think  he  was  Burke  ;  and  one  great  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  theory  is,  that  although  his  language  Ik'  equally 
precise,  his  thought  is  so  much  less  abundant  and  profound. 
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Wo  linji^or  iis  wo  look  l>n.ck  on  tlifit  iutcrostiiig  period  in  our 
litoniry  history,  when  old  Johnson  nnd  liurke  hold  hi^h  discourse 
and  k(‘on  rencontre  together  ;  when  there  was  still  some  rule  in 
our  rejmhlic  of  letters,  and  not  the  wretched  anarchy  which  at 
])n*sont  prevails;  when  courtesy,  candour,  and  kindly  feeling 
dwelt  in  the  hreast  of  one  of  the  two  chiefs  of  intellect,  and  fear- 
h‘ss  honesty,  magnanimity,  and  rough  warm  heart  distinguisheil 
the  other  ;  when  criticism  had  not  yet  become  a  mere  craft,  and 
that  not  of  the  most  honourable  kind  ;  and  above  all,  when  our 
dictators  in  the  realm  of  letters  were  not  ashamed  to  avow  them¬ 
selves  b(‘lievers  in  Clod,  and  humble  disciples  ot  the  J^ord  Jesus 
Christ.  Well  may  we,  sick  of  the  ])resent,  turn  to  the  past  and 
pray,  with  more  fervour  than  faith,  that  these  days  may  return 
again. 


Au  r.  IV. — ITaiis  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  Europe.  Ity  tlniee 
(Irccnwood.  IjoikIoii  :  15entlev.  ISo  t. 


Miss  (luACK  CluEENWOOl)  is  an  American  lady,  imbued  with  a 
cordial  love  of  English  life  and  manners.  Her  book  is  remark¬ 
able  in  this  respect; — that  it  is  one  of  a  class  newly  introduced. 
Jsot  many  years  ago  it  was  customary  for  English  writers  to 
sjitirizi*  America,  and  for  American  writers  to  retort  upon  England. 
A\)w  the  lashion  has  changed,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  complain  if 
goodwill,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  goes  to  an  opposite 
extreme.  It  was  once  thought  clever  in  the  United  States  to 
talk  ot  Clreat  Britain  as  a  decaying  em[)ire,  in  which  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  manners  would  speedily  be  followed  by  the  extinction 
of  freedom,  and  the  end  of  prosperity.  This,  however,  was 
but  an  unnecessiiry  and  ungenerous  repartee  to  the  criticisms 
ot  the  Old  Country  on  the  New  ;  for  there  was  a  time  when  our 
travellers  visited  the  western  world  only  to  be  ironical  on  its 
people  and  institutions.  We  accept,  therefore,  as  a  sign  of 
improyi‘d  understanding  and  of  better  feeling  the  altered  tone 
in  which  both  nations  speak  at  present  of  each  other,  and  it 
matters  little  to  us  that  we  Hatter  where  we  used  to  sneer.  Time 
will  modify  our  way  ot  praising,  as  it  has  modified  our  style  of 
disparagement.  We  have  become  critics  instead  of  satiri.sts; 
we  shall  soon  prefer  just  appreciation  to  unmeasured  eulogy. 

1  he  manner,  iiuleed,  in  which  Miss  Greenwood  w’rites  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  ot  all  el.se  that  excites  her  emotions,  is  high  wrought 
and  hyperbolical.  Her  style,  like  her  sentiment,  is  intense,  and 
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lier  assiduous  efforts  to  be  complimentary  sometimes  betray  ber 
into  suggestions  (piite  the  reverse  in  tlieir  effect.  But,  as  we  have 
saiil,  her  volume  affords  an  interesting  stiuly,  because  it  is  a 
specimen — and,  like  most  sj)ecimens,  highly  coloured — of  a  new 
order  of  hooks,  called  into  existence  by  a  long  pi‘ace,  by  extended 
iutercoui‘S(‘,  and  by  those  amenities  ot  civilized  intercourse  which 
have  more  ])ower  than  all  the  inventions  of  dijdomacy  to  unite 
the  hearts  and  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  states  and  nations. 


In  May,  1852,  Miss  Greenwood  left  New  York  in  the 
‘  Atlantic'  ocean-steamer,  which  brought  Jenny  Lind  and  her 
husband  to  Kuro])e.  Our  tourist  at  once  evinces  her  commu¬ 
nicative  disposition  ;  for  upon  the  slight  accpiaintance  of  three 
pages,  we  are  informed  of  her  opinion  .‘is  to  the  Sweedish  singer’s 
clu)ice  of  a  p.artnor  for  life.  Mr.  Gohlschmidt,  she  tells  us,  is 
small,  delicately  formed,  blond,  with  golden  hair,  sad  thoughtful 
(‘ves,  a  spiritual  brow,  and  no  common  beauty  :  add  to  this, 
tliat  he  lias  dignity,  ‘  self-poise,’  and  intellect ;  and  Grace  Green¬ 
wood  has  no  doubt  that  Jenny  I^ind  did  right  in  ‘  following  the 
iiujiulses  of  her  woman’s  heart.’ 

'riiis  is  not  bad,  .as  .a  commencement.  We  promise  ourselves 
no  little  gossip  when  she  conu's  to  London,  aiul  enters  the  ])rc- 
sence  of  men  and  things  familiar  to  us  all.  And  we  .arc  not  dis¬ 
appointed.  A  single  glimpse  of  Kngland  intlames  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Greenwood,  who  breaks  into  a  gush  of  ra})ture  about 
‘  the  glorious  old  trees,  the  beautiful  green  hedges,  and  the 
gorgi^ous  tiowers’  of  her  race’s  parent-land.  She  sheds  tears  on  a 
rose  ;  but  soon  lays  down  the  sweet  fragment  to  iliscourse  on 
beings  intellectual.  At  Liverpool  she  went  to  hear  Mr.  Mar- 
tine.au  preach,  and  her  account  of  him  contains  an  example  of 
luT  equivoc.al  style  of  H.attery.  lie  h.as  a  Greek  face,  she  s.ays, 
with  chiselled  fe.atures ;  ‘but  the  glow  of  the  soul  is  all  over.’ 
Does  she  mean  that  it  is  gone  for  ever,  or  that  it  brightens  the 
individu.al  from  he.ad  to  foot?  ^liss  (Jreenwood  does  not  stay  to 


discuss  such  .a  point,  but  whirls  us  to  London,  praising  the  cot¬ 
tages,  lawns,  and  flower-pots  by  the  way,  sighing  over  the 
‘  golden  glory’  of  the  laburnum,  singing  w  ith  joy  at  seeing  a 
copper-beech,  and  scornfully  acknow  ledging  the  civil  way  in  wdiich 
certain  English  gentlemen  patronized  America.  One  of  these 
gentlemen  w\as  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  would  not  believe  the 
story  of  .an  American  who  sold  wooden  nutmegs,  ‘  for  there  would 
be  such  .an  amount  of  minute  carving  required  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cessful  imitiition,  th.at  the  fraud  would  hardly  pay.’  His  lady- 
interlocutor  thanked  him  for  his  estimate  of  her  countrymen’s 


honesty  ;  and  added,  that  she  hoped  he  was  e(pially  incredulous 
about  the  Yankee  who  wdiittled  a  (quantity  of  shoe-pegs  into  the 
shape  of  melon-seeds,  and  sold  them  in  Canada ! 
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Historical  localities,  haunted  by  gri.*at  i^nglish  names,  excited 
her  fiiiicy  ;  but  mediaeval  relics  afforded  her  less  delight  than  is 
usual  with  tliose  who  have  no  ancient  associations  to  d^^ell  upon 
in  their  own  country.  And  yet,  when  she  came  to  estininster 
Abbey,  her  thoughts  were  impressed  with  wonderful  force  by  its 
architecture  and  its  decorations.  In  fact,  what  but  a  temporary 
trembling  of  the  mind  could  elicit  such  figures  of  speech  as  ‘  the 
great  circular  windoNV  seemed  to  me  like  a  whirlpool  ot  gorgeous 
flowers,  or  coiled  rainbow.*  Miss  Greenwood  must  study  Quin¬ 
tilian  and  Longinus  before  she  again  mounts  into  the  sublime.  How¬ 
ever,  her  narrative  is  too  rapid  and  varied  to  detain  us  long  with 
declamations,  so  that,  Ixffore  we  are  angry  enough  to  lecture  her, 
she  is  away  fi  clieval  in  Rotten-row  ;  and  here,  in  her  opinion,  tlie 
English  ladies  ride  with  elegance  and  ease,  but  with  little  spirit. 
Evidently  she  had  not  then  seen  them  on  the  Marine-parade  at 
Rrighton,  and  other  watering  places. 

The  personal  sketches  now  begin.  First,  we  follow  ^liss 
Greenwood  into  the  House  of  Commons,  where  she  objects  to 
the  lattice-work  screen,  in  the  ladies*  gallery,  as  a  barbarism  only 
worthy  of  Turks  : — 


‘  The  speaking  was  brief,  conversational,  and  commonplace.  :\rr. 
Disraeli  spoke,  for  alH)ut  a  (piarter  of  an  hour,  on  the  affair  of  the 
explicit m  of  the  missionaries  from  Austria.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
ExcluMpior  has  a  look  decidedly  and  darkly  Hebraic.  When  1  say  this, 

I  must  confess  that  1  have  in  mv  eye  the  modern  Abraham,  who  lends 
money  to  fast  young  num  with  handsome  expectations,  or  the  modern 
Moses,  who  presides  at  the  pawnbroker’s  counter,  rather  than  the 
taithlul  )»iitriareh  of  old,  or  the  wi.se  lawgiver,  leader,  and  feeder  of 
Israel.  The  fact*  wears  to  me  no  high  character,  but  is  cold,  politic, 
and  subtile  in  expression.  1  could  only  see  the  sentimental  exipiisite 
who  peniiiHl  ‘Henrietta  Temple’  in  the  dainty  waistcoat  and  spiral  black 
curls  ol  the  Chancellor.  In  the  House  of  Lords  some  cause  was  being 
tried — a  black-gowned,  big-wigged  advocate  was  speaking  before  a 
black-gowinnl  and  bigger-wiggeil  judge.  1  knew  Lord  Rrougham  at 
once,  from  the  admirable  though  not  over  complimentarv  sketches  of 
*  I'uneh.’ >p.  :R). 


On  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  Miss  Greenwood  passes  a 
remark  which  has  l)een  often  made  by  the  Americans.  She 
says,  a  Greek  building  would  have  been  more  suitable  for  pur- 
|)otk*s  of  legislation  than  the  fantastic  richness  of  the  Gothic 
style.  We  susj)oct  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  look  on 
ty])es  and  styles,  apart  from  climate,  manners,  and  social  neces- 
sities.  Imagine  a  marble  portico  and  cellar  in  Westminster, 
with  lihraries,  coffee-rooms,  lobbies,  and  a  Speaker’s  chair  !  But 
^ich  a  vision  is  pt*culiarly  inconsistent  on  the  part  of  Miss  Grace 
Greenwood,  who  exults  like  a  Persian  at  the  sight  of  blue,  green, 
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red,  onii)"o,  and  purple  brocatles  worn  by  peeresses,  with  plumes, 
jewels,  tlowers,  and  ‘ohl  hereditary  gems,’ enouijh  to  ornament  a 
l\oman  carnival  or  a  Venetian  nuisipierade.  We  will  ijuote  a 
sketch  of  the  House  of  Lords  : — 

‘  Towanls  one  o’clock  the  peers  K'^an  to  come  in  fast,  clad  in  tlieir 
crimson  robes  of  state.  Tliev  are  a  noble  and  ri‘fined-lwking  set  of 
men,  taken  as  a  whole  ;  but  some  there  art'  so  decidedly  ])lelKMan  in  the 
outward,  one,  on  beholding  them,  reeals  old  stories  of  cradb'  exchanges, 
or  feels  ainay.ed  at  the  measureless  iissuranee  of  Nature  in  fashioning  of 
common  clay  vessels  of  such  honour — in  making  the  patrician  tlesh  and 
blood  so  mar\'ellously  like  the  heef-fed  jtln/slifitr  of  the  peoph*.  d’he  l)uke 

of - has  a  rotundity  of  figure,  and  full-hloo(h‘dness  and  full-mooniness 

of  face,  more  aldermanic  than  majestic.  Hut  few  eyes  dwelt  on  his  ( Iraci*, 
when  there  slowly  entered,  at  the  h'ft  of  tlu'  throne,  a  white-haired  old 
man,])aleand  span', bowed  with  yi'arsand  honours, the  hereof  many  battles 
in  many  lands,  the  con([ueror  of  eompierors,  Ihe  Duke!  Leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  fair  Marchioness  ot*  Douro,  he  stood,  or  rather  tottered, 
before  us — the  grandest  ruin  in  England.  He  ])resently  retired  to  don 
his  dueal  robes  and  join  the  royal  ]>arty  at  the  entrance  by  the  Victoria 
tower,  'fhe  pious  bishops,  in  their  sum])tuous  siurrdotal  rolu's,  made 
a  goodly  show  before  an  ungo<lly  world.  'I’h(‘  judgi‘S  eame,  in  their 
black  gowns,  and  in  all  the  venerable  absurdity  of  their  enormous  wigs. 
Mr.  dustice  Talfourd,  the  poet,  a  small  modest-looking  man,  was  (juito 
extinguislied  by  his.  The  foreign  ministers  assembled,  nation  after 
nation,  making,  when  standing  or  seated  together,  a  most  pi'culiar  and 
]fietures»pie  group.  More  gorgeous  richness  and  variousness  of  costume 
i  never  beheld.  They  shone  in  all  colours,  and  dazzltnl  with  stars,  and 
orders,  and  jewel-hilted  swords.  The  red  (Jreck  cap,  richly  wrought 
with  gold,  .<at  jauntingly  on  olive  brows  and  raven  locks;  while  high 
above  all  towered  the  ugly  hla<‘k  hats  of  the  Persian  envoys.  Our 
minister,  Mr.  Lawrence,  was  dressed  with  a  cpiiet,  simple  elegance, 
becoming  the  rejwesenLative  of  a  republic . 

‘  Lord  Uedesdale  took  Ids  scat  on  the  woolsack,  and  some  business 
was  despatched  in  a  burned  and  indistinct  way.  Soon  after  two 
o’clock,  the  guns  announced  the  arrival  of  ihe  royiil  jirocession,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  entire  house  rose  silently  to  receive  Her  Majesty. 
T1  le  Queen  was  conducted  by  IViiiec  Albert,  and  accompaide<l  by  all 
the  great  officers  of  state.  The  long  train,  borne  by  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  pages,  gave  a  certain  stateliness  to  the  short,  plumj)  little  person 
of  the  fair  sovereign,  and  she  bore  herself  with  much  dignity  and  grace. 
Prii  ic(?  Albert,  it  is  evident,  has  b<_‘en  eminently  handsome,  but  is  now 
getting  stout,  and  is  a  little  bald.  Yet  he  is  a  man  of  right  noble 
presence.  Her  Majesty  is  in  line  ])reservation,  and  really  a  j)retty  and 
loveable-looking  'woman.  1  think  I  never  saw  anything  sweeter  than 
her  smile  of  recognition,  given  to  some  of  her  friends  in  the  gallery — 
to  the  little  Indiiin  princess  in  especial.  There  is  much  iii  her  face  of 
pure  womanliness  and  simple  goodness  ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  wanting 
in  aid  mated  intelligence.’ — pp.  iO,  11. 

There  is  quite  as  much  freedom  in  her  notes  on  a  private 
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circle;  but  she  contrives  to  be  entertaining  with  her  reminiscences, 
confulences,  and  scraps  of  conversation  : — 

On  Thursdav  evening  1  dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens  and  a 
small  party,  at  the  pleasant  house  ot  the  nov’elist,  in  davistock  ^^lplare. 
Mr.  Diekehs  is  all  1  looked  to  see,  in  per.son,  manner,  and  conversation, 
lie  is  rather  slight,  with  a  line  symmetrical  head,  spiritedly  borne. and 
eyes  beaming  alike  with  genius  and  liumour.  \et,  for  all  the  power 
and  lH.‘auty  of  those  eyes,  their  changes  seemed  to  me  to  be  from  light 
to  light.  1  saw  in  them  no  profound,  ])athetie  depths,  and  there 
wiis  arouiul  them  no  tragic  shadowing.  But  1  was  loolish  to  look 
tor  these  on  such  an  occasion,  when  they  were  very  properly  left  in  the 
author’s  study,  with  pens,  ink,  and  blotting-paper,  and  the  la.st  written 
j)ages  of  ‘  Bleak  House.’  Mrs.  Dickens  is  a  very  charming  j^erstm — 
in  character  and  manner  truly  a  gentlewoman  ;  and  such  of  the  children 
;us  1  saw  seemed  worthy  to  hand  down  to  coming  years  the  beauty  of 
the  mother  and  the  name  of  the  father.  Mr.  Dickens  looks  in  admi¬ 
rable  health  and  spirits,  and  good  for  at  least  twenty  more  charming 
serials.  That,  should  he  furnish  to  the  world  yet  more  than  that 

numl>er  of  his  inimitable  romiuices,  they  would  be  as  fresh  and  attractive 

*  % 

as  those*  which  had  gone  l)e‘fore,  1  have  no  doubt,  from  the  conlirmed 
imprc'ssion  i  have  of  the  exhaustlessness  of  his  genius,  and  of  the 
infmitem*ss  of  variety  in  Knglish  character,  of  phases  in  English  life. 

‘  Mr.  Dickens’s  style  of  living  is  elegant  and  tasteful,  but  in  no 
n*speot  ostentatious,  or  out  of  chanicter  with  his  profession  or  prin- 
ci]>les.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  his  servants  wore  no  livery . 

*  During  this  evening,  Mr.  Dickens  s])oke  to  me  with  much  interest 
and  luhniration  of  ^Irs.  Stowe  and  Mr.  Hawthorne.  Wherever  1  go, 
my  national  pride  is  gratitit‘d  by  hearing  eloquent  tributes  to  these 
authors,  and  to  the  |)oet  Longfellow.  The  memorials  of  iVlargaret 
Fuller  have  also  created  a  sensation  here.  '  Carlyle  says,  “  Margaret 
was  a  gri'at  creature ;  but  you  have  no  biography  of  her  yet.  We 
want  to  know  what  time  slie  got  up  in  the  morning,  and  what  sort 
of  shoes  and  stockings  she  wore.”  ’ — pp.  51-51. 

And  here  she  breaks  off  to  Si^y,  that  the  English  have  the 
most  ph'asiint,  considerate,  cordial,  sweet,  and  tender  way  of 
lR‘having  to  strangers  ot  any  people  in  the  world.  It  is  consoling 
to  hciU'  this  when  we  have  so  continually  heard  of  our  rudeness, 
discourtc.sy,  and  want  ot  polish  even  in  our  hospitality.  We 
>\ill  desceiul  into  the  servants^  hall,  and  allow  Miss  Greenwood 
to  u*ll  u  story  ot  an  archbishop’s  footman : — 

I  he  taithtul,  old-lashioned  man-servant  of  a  country  clergyman,  on 
a  \isit  to  tlu*  Archbishop  ot  \ork,  told  his  master  that,  while  sitting 
one  morning  in  the  servants’  hall,  a  bell  was  rung  violently.  Near 
um  a  nchly-liveried  footman  was  lounging  in  an  easy  chair,  with  his 
u*!  s  a.N  high  as  his  head, —  for  all  the  world  like  an  American  Congress¬ 
man  tgi^lating  at  his  ca.si*, — and  from  this  comfortable  position  ho 
f  importunate  summons  above-mentioned, 

a  .  cried  the  primitive  and  provincial  serving-man,  “  don’t  you 
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answer  the  ilrawinQ:-room  hell  r”  Not  unless  they  perseicere'*  was 
the  eool  response  ot  his  tootinanship.’ — p.  55. 

It  is  hut  just  to  contnist  witli  this  a  specimen  of  our  authoress’s 
more  serious  maimer  of  writing,  and  with  this  intention  we 
extract  an  intelligent  paragraph,  conceived  and  apjiUed  in  a 
right  sense  : — 

‘  I  must  say  that  1  am  not  altogether  jileased  hy  the  manner  in 
whieh  American  slavery  is  spoken  of  here.  People  I'ither  darkly  allude 
to  it,  as  though  tearl'ully  touching  on  some  family  di.<graee,  in  your 
presence,  or  come  down  u})on  it,  and  all  concerned  in  it,  with  merciless 
exi'cration,  and  seem  to  think  it  might  he  done  away  witli  easily, 
spei'dily,  with  all  its  evils  and  enormities  ;  that  it  is  hut  an  ugly 
t‘xereseence  on  the  social  life,  which  may  he  <[uietly  lo))pt‘d  olf  at  plea- 
sun'.  and  not  what  we  know  it  to  he,  a  deep-st‘ated  cancer,  near  the 
vitals  of  the  Union  itself — dilUcult  and  perilous  to  (‘radicate,  though 
mon*  perilous  far  if  left  alone.  Such  as  at  honu*  consider  mt‘  a  fanatic 
would  smile  to  hear  me  in  Kngland,  not  detending  slavery  or  slav(‘- 
holdcrs, —  Heaven  forbid  ! — hut  in  demanding  that  sim])le  justice  should 
he  done,  and  patience  exercised,  towards  us  as  a  nation  ;  and  reminding 
our  judges  that  a  like  evil  and  sin  is  not  a  Iialf  century’s  remove  from 
their  own  doors.’ — p.  70. 

Keturiiing  to  the  topic  of  general  English  manners,  Mi.ss 
Grt'cnwood’s  democracy  falls  under  suspicion.  She  has  no  words 
to  t'xpress  her  admiration  of  the  ‘gentlemen’  in  this  country, 

‘  literary  gentlemen’  especially,  because  they  are  ‘  kind,’  ‘  dignified’ 
with  ‘ intellectuar  countenances  and  poetical  voices;  but  ‘the 
juomiscuous  Britons,’ who  are  to  be  met  in  opera-pits,  omnibuses, 
and  railway  trains  excite  her  strong  animadversions.  The  same 
classes  in  America,  she  tells  us,  are  far  more  polite  and  high- 
spirited.  We  think  she  has  some  rea.son  for  lier  remark  ;  but 
we  will  not  join  with  her  in  classifying  manners  according  to 
ranks.  What  she  and  we  call  ‘John  Bull,’  however,  is  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  companion. 

Omitting  to  follow  her  in  her  Scotch  and  Irish  tours,  which 
are  described  in  a  lively  and  ardent  style,  we  accompany  Miss 
Greenwood  to  Paris,  where  .she  declaims  wdth  as  much  shallow- 
ne.ss  as  levity  on  the  hi.storical  reminiscences  of  the  Revolution, 
alternately  bewailing  the  Bourbons  and  the  Na])oleons.  Thence 
she  pa.ssed  on  to  Avignon,  to  Genoa — a  dream  in  marble 
— to  Pisa,  and  to  Rome.  There  her  fancy,  which  had  been 
smouldering  on  the  way,  burst  into  a  Hame.  The  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella,  the  traces  of  the  Consulate,  the  Egerian  hmntain, 
the  Temple  of  Bacchu.s,  the  Columbaria,  the  Colos.seum  and 
Capitol,  with  the  prospect  around  over  the  Alban  Mount  and  the 
Latian  and  Etrurian  hilLs,  and  the  wilderness  of  broken  arches 
and  columns  filled  her  imagination,  yet  left  it  free  to  receive 
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impressions  of  majesty  and  grandeur  under  the  dome  of  the 
Roman  Catliedral.'  The  following  sketch  is  plain,  and  the  con¬ 
cluding  inueudo  not  very  charitable : — 

‘  At  length  tlic  ]m)cession  formed.  A  small  canopy  of  white  silk 
and  silver,  very  like  the  state  umbrella  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,  was  held 
over  the  head  of  His  Holiness,  and  with  cardinals,  bishops,  and  guards, 
ludore,  around,  and  behind  him,  he  walked  from  the  altar  to  the  lirst 
door  of  the  cliapel,  where  a  large  canopy  of  white  silk  and  silver 
rc*ct*iv(*d  him,  ami  was  borne  over  him  tlie  remainder  of  the  way  to 
the  Pauline  chapel.  1  had  a  very  near  view  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
as  he  ])assed  slowly  forth,  praying  audibly  and  a}»parently  earnestly, 
and  also  as  he  retunicd,  in  less  state  and  at  a  much  less  solemn  pace. 
I  like  the  papal  countenance  ;  it  may  he  wanting  in  strength,  hut  it  is 
beautiful  in  shape  and  feature,  and  remarkably  gentle  and  meek  in 
exj>ression. 

*  The  Pope  is  rather  stout,  yet  by  no  means  gross — he  looks  healthful, 
but  a  little  indolent. 

‘  In  stnmg  contrast  to  him  was  Cardinal  Antonclli,  the  real  force 
and  brain  of  the  present  government,  who  walked  a  little  in  advance 
of  His  Holiness,  and  showed  for  what  he  is — a  proud,  subtle,  ambi¬ 
tious.  unsenipidous  spirit.  His  lips  moved  mechanically,  but  little 
prayeil  his  dark,  restless,  sinister  eyes.’ — p.  ISl. 

Wo  daro  not  discuss  matters  of  art  with  Miss  Greenwood, 
beoau.so  she  writes  too  boldly ;  her  style  is  too  redundant,  and 
her  taste  is  very  questionable.  Her  picture,  however,  of  the 
statuescpio  groups  from  which  artists  in  Rome  adopt  features 
and  attitudes  is  original  and  interesting : — 


*  1  am  a  good  deal  interested  and  amused  by  the  professional  models 
who  “  most  do  congregate”  on  the  great  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to 
the  Trinita  di  Monti  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  There  are  often  to 
he  seen  pietures(pie  and  varit'd  groups,  and  single  figures  of  striking 
eharaKer.  Handsome  peasant  women,  with  ehanning  brown  babies — 
wild,  long-hnin‘<i  l>oys  fron\  the  mountains — raven-bearded  voung  men 
and  snowy-headed  old  men — and  coquettish  young  girls,  with  ilasliing 
eyes  and  dashing  costumes.  There  is  one  grand-looking  old  man,  with 
a  l>ouuteous  white  l)card,  who  is  said  to  do  a  great  business  in  the 
saintly  and  patriarchal  line.  He  is  a  multitudinous  Moses,  an  inex¬ 
haustible  St.  tioseph,  iiud  the  pictorial  stock  Peter  of  iiianv  seasons. 
There  is  also  a  powerful,  luuidsome,  dark,  and  terrible-looking  fellow, 
who  does  the  brigand  and  bravo. 

*  Thest*  various  candidates  for  artistic  favour  seem  to  have  the  most 
social  and  agreeable  relations  with  each  other — indeed,  I  have  remarked 
the  patriari’h  chatting  and  laughing  with  the  brigand  in  a  familiar 
manner,  scarcely  in  keeping  with  Ws  own  venerable  character.  Rut, 
lot  an  artist  or  t\NO  ascend  the  stops,  and,  ])rcsto!  the  dark-cved  voung 
girls  cH'ase  their  idle  gossi]i,  and  spring  into  position — look  archly  or 
moun\tully  over  the  left  shoulder,  or  with  clasped,  hands  modestly  con- 
templaU*  the  pavement  the  pretty  peasant  woman  snatches  up  the 
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l>al>v  ^>1^0  to  creep  about  at  its  own  sweet  will,  ami  l)on(ls  over 

it  tender  and  Madonna-like,  while,  at  a  wonl  from  her,  a  skin-elad 
little  sheplurd  boy  drops  his  pune  of  ])iteh  jK‘nny,  and  tak(‘s  np  his 
role  of  St.  dohn.  Perhaj)s  a  dark,  diy-iiitied,  but  somewhat  rheumatic 
old  woman,  with  her  head  wra})ped  np  in  a  brown  eloth,  makes  a 
modest  venture  of  hei'self  as  St.  Anna,  while  the  tine  old  man  1  have 


deseribiHl  makes  the  most  of  the  eompai'atively  unimportant  eharaeter 
of  St.  Joseph,  or,  separating  himself  entirely  from  the  f^rouj),  looks 
authoritative  as  Closes,  or  inspired  as  Isaiah,  or  resolute  as  JVter.  The 
hand.some  bravo  or  brii^and  ^ives  a  fiereer  twist  to  his  mustache, 
slouches  his  pointed  black  hat,  aj)])eai’s  to  be  eoneealinj' a  da»;^j;i‘r  under 
his  brown  eloak,  or  on  the  j)oint  of  drawinij  an  imaginary  pistol  Irom 
his  belt,  sets  his  teeth,  scowls,  and  cultivates  the  diabolieal  gemu-ally 
in  attitiule  and  ex])r(‘ssion.  It  is  altogethcT  a  very  amusing  and  skilful 
piece  of  eaTivassing.’ — pp.  2J2, 


By  this  time  Miss  Creenwoocl  has  been  nearly  a  year  away 
from  Amenca.  Her  sojourn  in  Borne  was  during  the  spring; 
she  saw  the  gi'een  earth  renew  itself  in  freshness  and  beauty,  the 
trees  bud,  the  Hc^wmts  ])eep  into  the  light ;  and  while  snow  was 
lintrering  on  tlie  English  moors  and  the  Scottish  hills,  violets  and 
anemones  bloomed  amid  the  ruins  and  gardens  of  Borne.  Such 
is  there  the  season  of  health.  The  air  is  then  pleasant,  the  soil 
breathes  no  miasma,  the  nights  drop  no  fatal  dew;  but  Miss 
Greenwood  noticed  with  regret  that  these  genial  influences  of 
nature  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  political  ordinances  of 
Italy.  Stars  might  ap])ear  brightly ;  but  the  youths  of  the  papal 
city,  suspected  of  repid)licanism,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
streets  aftcu*  the  hour  of  iVve-Maria.  The  Gorso  was  still  and 


descdate  ;  not  a  tread  was  heard  near  the  Colosseum.  In  dark¬ 
ness  the  capital  of  Italy  was  more  solemn  than  Yolney's  dream  ; 
by  day  it  was  an  incessant  carnival  of  lively  sights  and  cheerful 
sounds.  Even  at  noon,  however,  \vayfarers,  who  are  so  inclined, 
may  visit  places  of  sepulchral  sadness,  as  under  the  church  of  the 
Cappuciani,  where  in  four  low  vaults  the  bones  of  ten  thousand 
monks  are  preserved.  The  scene  is  grim  in  the  twilight  of  an 
ordinary  day  ;  but  once  a  year  it  is  illuminated  by  yellow  lamps, 
which  shed  a  sickly  glare  upon  each  memento  mori,  and  illus¬ 
trate  that  strange  searching  for  effect — for  dramatic  tableaux — 
oven  among  the  dead  which  signalizes  the  rites  and  j)ractices  of 
the  Boman  church.  This  scenic  dis])lay  was  peculiarly  startling  to 
our  American  tourist,  who  saw  with  astonishment  and  describes 
with  awe  the  ceremonial  grandeur  that  filled  the  capital  on  days 
of  religious  celebration.  The  effect  of  these  forms  upon  the 
intellect  of  the  people  is  exhibited  in  anecdotes  related  of  the 
poorer  class  of  people  in  King  Ferdinamrs  dominions: — 

‘  The  Xeai)olitans  are  devout  in  their  way ;  and  an  odd,  child-like, 
merry  way  it  is.  I  noticed  the  other  day,  in  one  of  the  churches,  an 
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old  woman,  standmj^  l>>r  tlio  ima^c  of  a  saint,  talking  to  it  in  an  easy, 
conversational  way,  (luite  delij^ditful— and  when  she  left,  she  said, 
“.hW/o/”  smiled  and  nodded,  and  even  kissed  her  hand,  as  to  some 
familiar  crony.  1  heard  in  Rome  a  little  anecdote,  told  hy  an  English 
tourist,  which  amused  me  greatly.  He  overheard  a  poor  Neapolitan 
woman  praying?  l>efore  a  shrine  of  the  Vir^nn,  as  well  as  I  can  rememher, 
in  this  wise :  “  Santa  ^laria,  my  poor  hoy  is  ill  with  the  fever — have 
mercy  on  him,  and  cure  him,  for  the  sake  of  your  own  beautiful  hoy. 

( )  hoiy  mother,  come  at  once,  if  you  can,  to  my  house, — via  San  Lorenzo, 
nuinlKT  ei^htj  last  tloor, — and,  for  the  love  ot  Crod,  don  t  mistake  the 
door !”  It  sounds  yet  more  odd  and  child-like  in  the  Italian.* — p.  305. 

By  what  process  the  human  mind  is  subdued  to  this  condition 
it  would  not  be  difticult  to  explain ;  but  these  incidents  suggest 
a  sufhcient  commentary.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  tlie 
suffering  which  Italians  of  a  nobler  intelligence  must  endure  to 
see  their  country  posse.ssed  and  ruled  by  governments  which 
propagate  these  illusions  for  their  own  advantage,  and  degrade 
the  moral  sense  of  the  population  that  tliey  may  sway  its  feelings 
and  commiind  its  will.  Miss  Greenwood  states,  that  in  Naples 
she  observ’ed  more  deluisement  of  human  nature  and  more  bar¬ 
barous  manners  than  in  any  other  city  on  the  Italian  peninsula. 
It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  sad  memorials  of  weakness  and 
imymsition  to  monuments  of  art  and  beauty.  A  good  idea  is 
afforded  of  the  Milanese  Cathedral : — 

‘'fhe  Duomo  of  Milan  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  on  which 
time  and  exposure  seem  only  to  have  wrought,  to  mellow  its  tint  and 
to  soften  the  etlect  of  its  scidpture,  even  by  the  heavy  darkening  of 
some  o{'  the  parts  increasing  the  Iveauty  of  the  whole.  It  is,  from 
base  to  summit,  absolutely  alive  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs.  There 
are  no  less  than  three  thousand  figures  on  the  pinnacles  and  in  the 
niches  ol  the  exterior;  and  there  are  yet  one  thousand  five  hundred  to 
lx*  executed . 

‘  NN  e  have  descended  into  the  cha])el  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  in  the 
crypt  ot  the  cathedral.  This,  for  its  size,  is  the  richest  chapel  I  have 
yet  seen,  being  completely  lined  with  bas-reliefs  of  solid  silver,  and 
hung  alH>ut  with  massive  silver  lamps.  Among  other  costly  offerings, 
there  is  a  tablet  given  by  the  money-chargers,  surmounted  by  cornu- 
copia*,^  filled  with  real  coins  of  silver  and  gold.  But  the  great  show  is 
the  saint  himselt,  who  is  kept  in  a  splendid  shrine  behind  the  altar, 
and  cxhibiteil  to  the  pious  or  the  curious  for  an  extra  fee  of  five  francs. 
1  his  secured,  the  holy  man  who  attended  on  us  lit  four  additional 
tajH*r>,  let  down  the  trout  of  the  shrine  by  turning  a  windla  ss,  and 
showi*il  a  cotlin  of  crystal,  set  in  gold,  containing  a  black  and  mouhler- 
ing  mummy,  ilrt'ssed  in  gorgeous  pontifical  robes,  and  covered  with 
flashing  gems.  Above  the  breast  was  suspended  a  large  cross  of  dia¬ 
monds  and  emeralds,  the  gift  of  Maria  Theresa;  and  all  about  hung 
hke  royal  offerings,  dei*pening  fearfully,  by  contrast,  the  horribleness 
o  humaiv  decay.  It  was  terrible  to  see  how  the  live  light  of  those 
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brilliants,  the  ijlow  of  those  golden  cinbroiderios,  the  jiomp  of  the 
jewelUnl  mitre,  seemed  to  mock  the  eyeless  sockets,  the  shrivelled  skin, 
the  hare  and  hlackcneil  skull.* — pp.  Hi  t,  JH5. 


And  yet  we  are  tempted  to  add  a  melancholy  touch  to  the 
account  of  Milan,  to  recal  the  reader  to  an  idea  of  Austrian 
domination  in  Italy  : — 


‘  Milan  is  vet  under  strict  militarv  urovcrnincnt,  and  swarms  with 
Austrian  troops.  No  citizen  is  allowed  to  he  out  aftiT  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening  without  a  permit ;  and  the  carrying  of  any  sj)ecies  of  arms 
is  prohibited  under  j)cnalty  of  death.  A  complete  system  of  terror 
and  tyranny  prevails  ;  esj)ionjige  is  everywhere  employed ;  the  inter¬ 
cepting  of  letters  and  jiackages  and  domiciliary  visits  are  of  daily 
occurrence ;  while  the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  persons  falling 
under  the  slightest  suspicion  are  closely  watched  and  dogged.’ — 
pp.  di7,  dts. 


These  fragments  of  Miss  Greenwood's  Diary  will  best  describe 
the  character  of  her  hook.  She  is  not  a  good  traveller ;  hut  she 
is  a  pleasant  travelling  companion.  Her  judgment,  especially  in 
(pie.stions  of  art,  has  not  been  matured  hy  study,  or  checked  hy 
modest  retiection.  She  criticizes  without  reserve  all  that  falls  in 
lier  way,  and  if  a  fitting  epithet  or  a  tasteful  com})arison  he  not 
within  reach,  another,  less  judicious  and  less  appropriate,  is  made 
use  of  instead.  She  tells  us  that  the  queen  is  ‘  in  fine  preserva 
tion,'  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  looks  like  a  waiter,  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
bears  on  his  countenance  the  signs  of  a  Jewish  descent,  that  Mr. 
Dickens'  servants  do  not  wear  livery,  and  that  Mr.  Jerdan  is 
called  among  his  friends  ‘  old  Jordan.'  These  pieces  of  informa¬ 
tion  may  he  amusing  and  instructive  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  though  they  are  superfluous  here  ;  hut  Miss  Greenwood 
deals  (juite  as  courageously  with  works  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
The  Roman  Antinous  is  inferior  to  the  Apollo  ;  the  Venus  of 
the  Capitol  is  unworthy  to  lace  the  sandals  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo ;  Ratiaelle's  Transfiguration  is  a  disapjiointing  picture ; 
Guido's  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci  is  disappointing  also ;  hut 
Guido's  Aurora  surpas.sed  her  hopes.  Canova  is  condemned  to 
Miss  Greenwood's  most  unmerciful  disparagement,  and  Hiram 
Power  to  her  most  unqualified  praise.  Of  her  taste  in  architec¬ 
ture  we  have  already  had  an  example,  when  she  suggested  .a 
Doric  pile  for  our  parliament ;  but  her  account  of  Munich  is  in 
better  taste,  more  discriminating,  and  very  correct  as  to  details: — 

*  Munich  lies  low  upon  the  Tscr,  and  is  the  reverse  of  pietures<pie  or 
imposing  in  its  natural  site,  plan,  and  style  of  building.  Its  ehief 
beauty  is  a  line  park,  in  the  English  style,  containing  charming  drives 
and  walks,  artificial  lakes  and  magnificent  trees.  Its  finest  edifices 
are  those  erected  by  the  ex-king,  who,  if  he  did  not  always  display  the 
purest  taste  in  art  or  original  ideas  in  architecture,  showed  a  commend- 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  N 
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able  zeal  and  a  disinterested  devotion  in  iinpi  oving  his  capital.  All 
the  principal  public  buildings  here  are  imitations  ot  well-kno>yn  struc¬ 
tures  in  older  cities,  tonuing  a  somcNNliat  otld  conjunction,  llie  new 
palace  is  a  weak  reproduction  of  the  Pitti  at  Florence,  with  which  it 
must  in  every  point  he  iinfavourahly  compared.  Internally  it  is  not 
at  all  to  my  t:Me,  being  gaudy,  with  miieh  gilding  and  high  colouring, 
stucco  imitations  of  rich ‘marbles,  and  great,  glaring  frescoes,  in  the 
most  melodramatic  style.  The  throne-room  is  a  very  tasteless,  if  not 
an  absolutely  vulgar  apartment.  It  is  lined  on  both  sides  with 
immense  gilt  statues,  in  hue  of  a  greenish  yellow  ;  it  has  no  hangings 
exc-ept  allout  the  throne,  no  ornaments  except  sickly  gildings  ;  alto¬ 
gether,  it  has  a  Irightfully  new,  bare,  and  shiny  appearance.’ — pp. 
dGi. 


When  our  authoress  is  touched  by  appeals  to  the  more  tender 
sentiinents,  the  warmth  other  nature  is  evinced  in  passages  full 
of  kindness  and  sympathy.  We  shall  be  giving  a  favourable 
.specimen  of  her  writing  on  topics  of  this  character,  and  also  aid 
in  spreading  the  celebrity  of  a  splendid  institution,  by  quoting 
wliat  she  says  of  the  Hrompton  Hospital  for  Consumption  and 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  which  slie  visited  iqion  her  return  to 
England : — 


* 'rids  is  a  handsome  (lothic  edifice,  in  a  ])eculiarly  healthful  and 
o|x‘u  situation,  surrounded  by  plciisant  grounds.  1  wa.s  happy  to  Hiid 
that  the  physicians  here  depend  more  upon  kind  nursing,  a  carefully- 
regulatiHl  temperature  and  diet,  than  upon  medicine,  though  they 
speak  i>f  womlerful  cures  wrought  by  cod-liver  oil.  Most  of  the  patients 
seemed  vtTy  ehcerlnl,  and  many  were  engaged  in  reading  or  light 
neeillework.  Everywhere  prevailed  the  utmost  order,  cleanliness,  and 
comfort. 

‘  Among  the  incurables  there  was  one  young  girl,  a  mere  child  of 
thii*t«*t‘n  <»r  foiirt etui  years,  whose  face  and  manner  I  shall  never  forget. 
Slie  was  an  angi*l  ot  beauty  and  sweetness  ;  sad,  but  quiet,  she  hay 
with  a  most  patln*tic  patience,  awaiting  the  call  to  her  unknown 
home.  In  the  shatteretl  hark  of  her  young  life,  she  was  already  afloat 
on  that  siihuiin  sea  that  heats  against  the  eternal  shore  ;  and  the  half- 
iiinitl,  hall -eager,  out-looking  ot  her  tender  eyes  towards  that  better 
land  was  something  inexprosihly  touching  to  behold. 

‘This  hospital  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscription.  None  hut 
the  very  poor  are  admitted  ;  though  so  great  is  its  reputatiou,  that 
manv  applications  are  made  by  j)eople  of  fortune.  A  year  or  two  since, 
a  lad\  gained  admission  iiiuler  the  character  of  a  pauper — remained 


-  -  paupei  _ 

sev(Tal  months,  and  was  discharged  curi'd.  She  then  revealed  herself, 
aeeoiiipaiiying  her  confession  with  a  liberal  donation.’— pp.  371,  37-J. 


I?  rom  what  wo  liave  remarked,  a.s  well  as  from  what  we  have 
extracted,  it  will  be  seen  that  Miss  Greenwood  is  an  amiable 
tourist,  with  an  impressible  imagination,  and  with  no  tendency 
to  depreciate  the  customs  or  manners  of  Europe.  Her  style  is 
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oftoii  tlorid,  and  her  observations  are  sometimes  questionable 
in  point  of  taste  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  reader  is  likely 
to  tind  some  profitable  and  pleasant  reading  in  her  book.  It  is 
a  genuine  record  of  first  impressions — the  reflections  of  jiersonal 
experience,  and,  as  such,  afiords  more  vivid  and  faithful  pictures 
of  life,  of  scenery,  and  of  institutions,  than  some  of  those  elalxuate 
studies  ilesigned  by  the  wayside,  but  always  finished,  and  often 
spoiled,  at  home. 


Aut.  V. — Ouv  Camp  in  Turlcey,  and  the  Wajj  to  it.  By  ^Irs.  Young. 

12mo.  pp.  IfUk  London:  Kichard  Bentley. 

This  is  a  pleasant  long  evening’s  gossip  on  scenes  and  subjects  in 
which  all  Europe  is  just  now  absorbed.  Speaking  of  it  as  a  conversa¬ 
tional  book  by  a  lady  accustomed  to  the  chit-chat  of  the  camp, 
written  off  as  one  writes  letters  to  friends,  it  is  a  capital  one  of 
its  class,  and  will  fully  satisfy  all  but  very  exacting  readers.  The 
authoress  has  a  fine  feminine  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  form  and 
hue,  a  (piick  sense  of  the  humorous  (ratlier  of  the  exaggerated 
Edinburgh  tone  in  dwelling  on  droll  things),  and  a  woman’s 
heart  for  sutferin"  and  sorrow  through  all  her  insouciance  and 
high  spirits.  She  begins  at  the  ocean  barrack  of  ^^alta,  of  which 
some  slight  but  grajdiic  touches  are  given  ;  shows  some  of  the 
dithculties  of  getting  on  and  getting  off  there ;  mingles  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  ‘  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance’  with  some  of  the 
miseries  of  ‘  glorious  war  ;’  gets  on  to  Gallipoli,  shows  how 
clever  and  well-provided  the  French,  and  how  destitute  of 
resource  and  domestic  management  the  English  were  there  ; 
follows  fhe  march  to  Constantinople,  which  is  picturesquely 
described — its  rugged  splendour  faintly  but  well-touched  oft*; 
then  shows  us  Scutari  and  Therapoia,  where  so  many  of  our 
best  and  bravest  have  perished,  by  no  moans  cared  for  well  till 
the  English  press  compelled  attention  to  the  subject ;  photographs 
a  little  scene  in  the  V^alley  of  Sweet  Waters;  the  Richmond  or 
Greenwich  of  Stamboul,  with  its  gay  groups  of  Turks,  its  arabas, 
or  cart-carriages  of  harems  guarded  by  eunuchs,  who  scowled 
back  an  impertinent  English  officer  that  offered  to  introduce 
himself  to  the  ladies  in  their  thin  yashmaks,  or  Turkish  veils ; 
then  back  to  Smyrna ;  then  forward  to  Varna,  whose  camp, 
bivouac,  and  hospital  life,  and  alas,  death,  aie  given  in  few  but 
graphic  ptages  ;  and  then  with  descriptions  of  a  ‘  harem  at  sea,^ 
and  a  few  remarks  on  Turkey  in  a  social  and  political  point  of 
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view,  oiir  fair  authoress  gets  to  the  end  of  her  pleasant  volume 
and  back  to  Constantinople,  when 

‘  A  glorious  form  tlie  sliining  city  wore 
*Mi(l  cypro  ss  thickets  of  perennial  green, 

Witli  minaret  and  golden  dome  between, 

While  the  sea  softly  kissed  its  grassy  shore.’ 

At  Malta,  we  presume,  she  now  remains  awaiting  the  chances 
of  war  to  those  who  are  her  nearest  and  clearest ;  and  were  it  for 
notliing  but  the  pleasant  evening  her  little  book  has  given  us, 
we  cordially  hope  a  joyful  meeting,  after  a  glorious  victory,  is  in 
store  for  her. 

A  few  brief  extracts  will  best  show  the  reader  what  he  has  to 
expect  in  looking  into  '  Our  Camp  in  Turkey' — which,  by  the 
way,  he  observes  from  the  above  programme  is  not  the  camp  at 
Baiaklava,  on  which  all  eyes  are  now"  strained  in  eager  hopc^,  not 
unmixed  w  ith  horror  and  alarm,  but  that  occupied  by  our  army 
up  to  the  departure  of  the  expedition  from  Varna.  Speaking  of 
the  sweet  early  Malta  mornings,  she  says — 


‘  The  ladies  perhaps  liked  Malta  best,  heeause  it  kept  their  sous  and 
husbands  longer  by  their  side ;  and  heavy  were  the  hearts  as  that  day 
appro;u*hed  when  Alalta  must  he  left,  the  troo])  steamer  declared  in 
ri'ailiness,  and  poor  women,  whether  wives  of  oflicers  or  soldiers,  were 
left  with  straining  eyes  on  the  llarraeco  while  the  tine  sluj)  glided  in 
towanls  her  eastern  point,  and  those  whom  (Jod  joined  w'ere  put  asunder 
— when  again  to  meet  ? 


‘  I  remember  coming  in  from  a  country  ride  in  a  ealesse,  when  the 
‘  Himalaya’  Wiis  going  out  laden  with  troops  ;  the  sun  was  shedding 
its  golden  light  over  the  blue  water,  and  that  deep  })iir})le  tone  was 
rising  on  the  horizon,  ])eeidiar,  1  think,  to  Alalta  in  early  sj^ring.  A 
crowd  w  ere  scattered  about  the  rocky  hillocks  at  Florian,  watching  and 
wishing  well  to  the  noble  ship.  Among  them  was  a  l>retty  young 
Knglishwoman,  a  soldier’s  wife,  with  two  little  smiling  rosy  children 
at  her  foot,  gathering  daisies.  “  (let  up,  children,  and  kiss  your  hands 
to  father.”  “  1  don’t  want  to,  mother,’'  said  the  elder,  intent  on  its 
little  pjistime.  “Oh,  you  naughty  child!”  answered  the  woman, 
snatching  it  in  her  arms,  and  hurrying  to  the  wall,  under  which  the 
ship  lay  ;  “  you’ll  likely  never  see  him  again  !”  1  turned  away,  the 

truth  was  so  sorrowlul,  so  lull  ol  pathos.  How’  few  of  the  brave  hearts 
now’  heating  with  ho]H*s  ol  gl()ry  on  the  deck  of  that  line  shij)  would 
ever  feel  ;igain  the  loving  ])ressure  of  wife  or  child  !  Hut  such  is  war ! 

1  is  well  it  has  its  hands  and  colours.  Hags  and  music,  to  hide  the  tears 
in  manly  eyes  and  drown  the  sobs  in  w  Oman’s  voice ;  or  despite 
huzziiing  crowds,  it  would  he  hut,  on  the  whole,  ])erha])S  an  uni)opular 
institution.’  ^  ^ 


^  And  so  it  is  unpopular  witli  all  thinking  men.  But  there  are 
institutions  more  unpopular  than  war — absolutism,  slavery,  dark¬ 
ness  of  soul — these  are  more  unpopular  with  all  our  best  and 
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bravest  people;  and  rather  than  the  liberties  and  enlightenment 
of  Euro})e  shall  he  submerged  in  the  slough  of  Russian  barbarism, 
— rather  than  the  hopes  that  are  opening  to  Asia  ami  Africa, 
lus  the  dayspring  from  on  high  seems  about  to  visit  them,  shall 
be  ([uenched  in  worse  than  heathen  darkness, — welcome  war  with 
all  its  horrors  !  ‘  The  most  desirable  tiling  in  life,'  says  John 

Foster,  and  it  is  one  of  the  deepest,  most  beautiful,  and  most 
searching  of  all  his  great  sayings,  ‘  the  most  desirable  thing 
in  life  is  an  honourable  way  of  getting  (piit  of  it/  The 
words  perhaps  are  not  precisely  correct,  but  that  is  the  senti¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  one  natural  to  heroic  minds,  and  becomes  almost 
a  national  sentiment  in  moods  of  national  heroism  like  the 
present. 

Christianize  Macaulay’s  words,  and  you  have  the  feeling  that 
now  thrills  through  thousands  of  good  and  peaceful  men — 

‘  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  eoineth  soon  or  late  ; 

And  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  faeing  fearful  odds, 

For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 
And  the  teinjiles  of  his  gods  r’ 

But  we  must  come  back  to  the  ‘Himalaya'  issuing  from  the 
romantic  harbour  of  Malta,  with  its  decks  crowded  ^vith  gorgeous 
uniforms,  and  all  the  air  alive  with  fluttering  Hags  and  vocal  with 
martial  music. 

‘  They  mareh  with  weapons  in  their  hands. 

Their  banners  bright  disjdaying; 

Wliile  all  tlie  time  their  music  ])ands 
Triumphant  tunes  are  playing.’ 

Roll  on  a  few  months,  and  behold  this  glorious  steam-ship 
once  more — returning  from  the  wars,  alas  I  in  what  a  different 
plight !  She  has  the  yellovj  flay  jlyituj  at  the  fore  as  she  luiars 
Portsmouth  harbour  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  January  2,  and  is 
crowded  with  the  sick  and  wounded  from  Balaklava,  Scutari,  and 
Inkermann.  Among  them  are  a  number  of  women  and  children, — 
perhaps  among  them  the  poor  woman  who  held  up  her  child  to 
kiss  its  hand  to  father — whose  hand  is  now  cold  in  death  !  The 
reporter  says, — ‘  The  women  are  chieHy  wives  of  soldiers  who 
belonged  to  n^giments  sent  on  from  Malta,  Gibraltar,  &c.,  to  the 
seat  of  war,  and  who  have  either  been  killed  in  battle  or  died 
from  disease.  These  poor  women  and  their  children  aj)pear  to 
be  in  a  very  destitute  condition,  having  no  homes  to  go  to  when 
they  land,  and  no  money  to  provide  them  with  food.' 

1’his,  however,  is  a  national  injustice,  which,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  cease  with  the  present  war, — perhaps  with  the  campaign  of 
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1851..  The  wives  and  children  of  oiir  soldiers  arc  wards  of  the 
nation,  and  should  fie  honounihly  caroil  for  as  such.  All  those 
who  would  have  hxiked  for  supiiort  to  the  strong  arms  of  our 
Siddiors,  had  they  lived,  should,  now  that  these  arms  are  rigid 
in  death,  smitten  down  by  the  foe  while  held  up  in  defence  of 
England,  be  carefully  tended  and  supported  by  the  nation.  AVe 
must  honestly  jiay  the  expenses  of  our  wars — not  meanly  shuffle 
ort*  any  |V)nion  of  that  expense  on  the  widows  and  orphans  of  our 
bnivedefeiuiers.  If  all  these  patriotic  funds  and  other  benevolent 
aids  to  the  army  mean  anything,  they  mean  that  England  has 
Wn  guilty  of  gross  injustice  to  her  rank  and  file,  and  that  she  must 
henceforth  shield  the  family  of  the  soldier  from  the  pauper's  fate. 

How  much  in  this,  too,  as  in  all  the  details  connected  with 
a  state  of  war,  we  have  to  learn  from  France  !  In  the  French 
camp  is  never  seen  the  miserable  spectacle  displayed  by  the  few 
soldi(‘rs'  wives  allowed  to  follow  the  English  camp  ;  the  soldiers 
of  France  would  be  jushanied  to  treat  their  women  so.  Ah  !  let 
our  captains  r»f  benevolence  turn  their  attention  to  this  while  the 
subji‘ct  is  before  their  eyes. 


‘  VjnstiintinupJv, — About  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  my  arrival 
at  the  shining  city  of  minarets,  the  mists  had  cleared  away,  and 
Seraglio  IVmt  was  sern  in  all  its  glory.  The  little  Theraj>cia  and 
Scutari  steamers  were  rushing  across  the  harbour,  their  decks  covered 
with  Turkish  ladies  in  their  many-coloured  cloaks  and  yafilnnakt:,  so 
that  t*aeh  eraft  lo«)ked  like  a  floating  garden ;  and  large  gilded  cai(|ucs, 
rowt‘d  hv  fine-looking  <1  reeks,  in  loose-sleeved  muslin  garments,  were 


jnilled  stoutly  hy  crowded  with  fezzes,  till  they  looked  like  a  bed  of 
pop|»ii*s,  or  with  the  fair  Zuleikas  and  Fatimas  of  the  land  under  a 
perfret  cloud  of  Parisian  parasols.’ 


r»y  the  side  of  the  splendour  comes  the  raggeduess  so  cha- 
nu'teristic  of  Stamboul.  Immediately  after  the  above  come  the 
Btroet-s  and  landing-place  of  Galata  and  Pera. 


‘  t>ur  eaiipio  hacked  in  among  lifty  other  caiques,  at  the  little,  filthy, 
rott’-n  landing-]»lace  of  plauks,  at  the  end  of  the  Tophana  bridge  ;  and, 
olu^•  clear  of  the  dirty  vociferous  boatmen  of  that  locality,  thankful  for 
not  having  ialUm  into  the  Bosphorus,  and  liustled  right  and  left  hv 
lusty  porters  ot  Stamboul,  we  made  our  way  over  rugged  stones,  through 
dirty  |>ools,  and  hetwevn  filthy  shojis  swarming  with  Hies,  to  the  otlice 
<»t  ilr.  Hanson,  the  great  banker  and  inereiiant  of  Coiistautinojde. 
Here  1  stood  on  the  steps,  while  my  friends  were  arranging  their  allairs 
ill  the  otlitv,  and  thus  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  out-door  duenna  life  ot 
the  city, — (Ireek,  Armeiiiaii,  and  Turkish.  The  ladies  hargaiiied 
immensely  with  the  vendors  ot  Manchester  cottons,  and  the  fair-facetl, 
short,  and,  1  am  alraid,  rather  too  stout  ladies,  shuffled  along  in  their 

Yellow  hiKits  and  suiicniumcrary  slippers  in  a  wonderful  wav . 

Ihe  bustle  in  this  quarter  was  immense;  Turks  and  Greeks,  travellers 
a.ul  drag»unen,  ladies  in  blue  “  uglies,”  olKeers  in  uniform,  travelling 
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jjcntlemen  in  “wide-awakes,”  evenLody  pushed  Intlier  and  thither’ 
now  shouted  at  by  porters  carrying  hales  on  lon^  p)les,  and  anon 
hustled  juside  to  make  way  tor  a  solemn-look  in  p.osha,  mounteil  on  a 
tine  steed  with  marvellous  velvet  tr«i]>pin£rs.  Nothing  surprised  me 
more  than  the  sang  froid  with  which  these  same  i)ash:ia  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  he  carried  down  the  broken  stair-like  ways  of  IVra  t)n  their 
high-bred  steeds.  The  etiquette  ofUurkish  apathy  never  forsook  them  ; 
even  in  slippeiy  paths  that  might  have  allceted  the  nervous  system  of 
a  chiunois,  on  they  went,  as  ealmly  and  as  apparently  immersed  in 
thought  as  they  might  have  been  upon  the  Syrian  sands.’ — pp.  J17-J10. 

All  tlie  hotels  aud  cafes  crammed  to  sutfocatioii  with  English 
and  French  ofticers;  enormous  rents  asked  for  wretclied  lodgings; 
the  narrow  strt^ets  full  of  hustle  and  tilth ;  such  was  the  condition 
of  ConsUintino})le  as  described  by  our  authoress.  We  gladly 
escape  with  her  from  tlie  din,  dirt,  and  glare,  to  the  Valley  of 
Sweet  Waters,  to  which  she  found  her  way  through  gilded 
caiques,  lines  of  solemn  Turks  smoking  on  higli  stools  in  garden 
cafes,  with  clustering  clumps  of  Turkish,  Armenian,  Greek,  and 
Jewish  ladies,  a  little  a})art  from  tlie  solemn  seigniors,  ‘  all 
laughing  and  gossiping  gaily,  under  the  shade  of  innumerable 
blue  and  pink  parasols.'  Landing  at  a  cool,  shady  nook,  and 
struggling  up  a  stony  road,  the  Sweet  Waters  are  at  length 
reached,  and  thus  pleasantly  described: — 

‘  The  sun  wa.^i  shining  most  brilliantly;  and  the  air,  soft  and  deli- 
eious,  was  1‘ragrant  with  sweet  odours,  and  vocal  with  the  notes  of 
larks  innumerable.  The  narrow  waters  of  the  (Jolden  Horn,  here  a 
mere  streandet,  tlowing  gently  between  llowery  meadows,  were  covered 
with  eaicpies  lilled  with  festive  groups,  mummers  and  musicians.  On 
the  hanks,  under  line  trees,  were  spread  carpets  and  cushions  of  every 
hue,  on  which  reposed  groups  of  Turkish  ladies,  surrounded  by  their 
slaves  and  children ;  wliile  beyond  them  j)assed  trains  of  splendid 
arabas,  and  jau’ties  of  Turkish  nobles,  their  spirited  steeds  tra]>j)ed  with 
the  most  gorgeous  ^lameluke  array. 

‘  It  will  readily  be  suj)posed  that  to  the  ollieers  of  the  allied  force 
th  is  was  a  scene  lull  of  attraction,  and  I  fancv  there  were  verv  few  who 
were  not  pn'sent.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with  Lady  KitoI,  and  his 
staff,  ])assed  on  in  the  Austrian  ambassador’s  boat ;  and  then  taking 
horse,  rode  back  to  Stamboul.  White  ])lume8  were  gleaming,  stall' 
uniforms  Hashing  in  all  directions,  and  knots  of  young  ollieers 
waited  impatiently  for  a  glimpse  of  the  Sultan’s  harem.  Many 
soon  had  that  gratification.  1  was  standing  on  a  little  gra.ssy  knoll  by 
the  wayside,  when  the  araba  containing  the  sister  and  two  of  the  wives 
of  his  imperial  majesty  Sultan  Medjid,  followed  by  five  carriages  lilled 
with  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  stoj)j)ed  for  their  fair  occupants  to  admire 
the  varii'd  scene.  Some  of  the  ladies  wore  the  yashmak  of  material  so 
flight  that  it  only  served  to  give  additional  delicacy  to  their  sinni- 
Cireiissian  complexions.  Evidently  the  StamlK)ul  ladies  have  gi’eat 
recour?<»  to  art  for  the  sup^xised  improvement  of  the  charms  by  which 
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thov  stH'k  to  retain  position.  The  eyebrows  carefully  arched  were 
s<)inetiiues  united  in  the  centre,  and  a  slii^ht  dark  line  pencilled  within 
them  ;  the  lar^e  almond  shaped  eyes  owed  an  expression  of  additional 
softiu‘ss  to  the  darkeninLC  of  the  hislies  with  soorniai ;  and  the  roui^e  ot 
the  eheek,  sometimes  rather  too  stronjjr,  i?ave  to  many  complexions  the 
(‘fleet  of  wliat  has  been  described  as  like  a  bunch  of  fresh  roses  dipped 
in  cream.’ — pp.  d  t- 10. 

(Jur  authoro.ss  tliiiiks  the  beauty  of  the  Turkish  women  has 
boon  exagejerated  ;  that  mystery  has  added  much  to  tlieir  charm ; 
tliat  want  of  fresli  air,  constant  smoking,  dormant  intellects,  and 
ft‘elings  rendered  passive  by  Moslem  tyranny,  make  them,  the 
large  almond  shaped  eyes  notwithstanding,  inferior  to  ‘an 
educat(Mi,  kind-he.arted,  sensitive  English  woman,  whose  blush 
mounts  from  her  heart,  and  whose  eyes  sparkle  with  the  love  of 
purity  and  the  ho])e  of  conferring  happiness  on  all  around  her,* 
to  which,  without  having  seen  the  Turkish  ladies,  and  meaning 
them  no  disparagement  whatever,  we  cordially  assent. 

These  dames  sat  like  veiled  statues  whosoever  went  past ;  the 
brilliant  cortetje  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  even  failed  to  draw 
the  eyes  of  the  ladies  from  the  distant  perspective  into  which 
they  were  looking,  for  nothing  but  to  keep  up  Oriental  reserve, 
and  a  dignified  app(‘a ranee  of  apathy.  Such  it  seems  is  Turkish 
eti(|Ut*tte.  The  English,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  did  not,  as  their 
habit  is,  pay  any  great  reverence  to  this  custom  of  the  country. 

‘  ( >iu‘  otlieer,  indeed,  after  looking  long  into  the  carriage  of  the 
Sultan’s  sist(‘r,  at  length  took  ofl'his  cap,  next  bowed,  then  smiled,  and 
gra<hially  eommeneed  a  respectful  advance,  still  smiling  and  bowing ; 
on  which  a  particularly  unpre])ossessing  looking  African  gentleman 
op(‘n(*<l  the  carriag(‘  door,  took  a  jewelled  knife  from  beneath  the  seat, 
flourished  it  in  the  face  of  our  somewhat  alarmed  courtier,  direct(‘d  the 
coachman  to  procet  d,  and  with  a  most  terrific  scowl,  adding  clouds  to 
his  anything  hut  sunny  countenance,  took  his  place  in  front  of  the 
araba.’ — p.  IS. 

d  he  chaptt‘r  on  Scutari  is  very  interesting ;  everything  that 
marks  the  s]H)t  in  which  so  many  of  England*s  bravest  soldiers 
are  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  in  which 
so  many  tliousands  lie  on  beds  of  languisliing, — to  find  their  way 
after  a  time  back  to  the  dismal  battle-field,  or  else  to  shelter 
in  tin*  grave;  the  .spot  disgraced  by  the  most  shocking  mis¬ 
management  of  officials,  and  consecrated  by  as,  noble  charity, 
love,  ami  self-s;tcrifice  as  woman  ever  displayed  ;  this  shining 
land  of  sorrow,  glory,  and  death,  must  now  be  interesting  to 
every  British  heart. 

‘  \Vc  passed  the  geiienil  hospital,  a  large  well-built  brick  building, 
said  to  1h‘  one  of  the  fiiu‘st  in  Europe ;  but  1  imagine  that,  when  com- 
plete<l,  I  Hopital  des  f  ranyais,  at  Pera,  will  alone  deserve  to  h(51d  that 
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rank.  On  the  ^niss  plot  in  front  of  the  hospital  were  pitehed  the 
tents  of  Lady  Krrol,  with  one  or  two  others,  oceui)ied  hy  the  statl- 
siir^eons  ;  and  pivssini^  on,  we  eaine  upon  one  (d*  the  linest  seeiies  Turkey 
has  ever  boasted — the  ^reat  eneainpinent  of  the  British  forees.  The 
llii'ldanders  hai)pened  to  he  on  parade,  and  made  the  scene,  perhaps, 
more  etfeetive.  Its  ^reat  charm,  however,  aj)art  from  ]>atriotic  feelin*:^, 
lu’ose  from  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  ])osition  whieli  had  l)een  chosen 
Ibr  this  ^reat  array  of  the  national  j)ower  and  purj>ose.  Before  us  lay 
the  beautiful  Bosjdiorus  with  the  shiniiiiTj  city  of  the  Osmanli ;  to  the 
rear  tlie  live  mountains  of  Asia,  and  the  dark  cypress  woods  of  the 
Clunttps'  ilra  ;  around  on  the  undulatini^  plain  stretched  lines  of 

the  Hritish  tents, — the  ])romise  of  freedom  to  the  darkened  peoi)le  of 
this  most  lovely  land.’ 

To  look  inside  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  however,  we  must  take 
a  few  brief  words  from  one  who  honourably  distinguished  himself 
by  his  kindness  to  the  inmates,  as  published  by  him  in  the 
‘Times'  of  January  1st,  the  lion,  and  llev.  Mr.  Osborne — ‘  Would 
you  learn  to  hate  war ;  would  you  feel  the  )>rayer  forced  upon 
you  that  they  who  speak  lightly  of  it  should  know  more  of  what 
it  is  {  Oo  to  that  scene, — those  miles  of  ward  and  corridor, — 
thickly  covered  with  war’s  work,  written  in  all  j)ossible  deface¬ 
ment  of  man  once  made  in  God’s  image.  '^She  'must  be  told  it;  tell 
for  hoiv  I  felt  the  telllnrf  it  to  her  !”  said  one  brave  fellow  for  whom 
I  wrote  to  one  he  loved,  that  he  could  not  live.’  Or  from  the 
‘Times’  Commission  of  the  ‘  Sick  and  Wounded  Fund,’  who  has 
exerted  himself  nobly,  and  now  speaks  out  honestly.  ‘  A  man 
must  steel  his  heart  with  a  certain  amount  of  brutality  here  if 
he  aspires  to  make  himself  useful,  for  there  is  a  very  small 
margin  for  the  exercise  of  sentimental  feeling.  It  is  difficult  to 
overtake  the  special  work  which  you  may  have  cut  out  for  your¬ 
self  — impossible  to  attend  to  one-hundreth  part  of  the  objects 
which  appeal  to  your  sympathies.  You  cannot  walk  along  the 
wards  and  corridors  of  the  hospitals  without  constant  efforts  to 
suppress  emotion,  natural  and  proper  to  a  good  man,  but  which 
there  is  no  time  to  indulge.  The  whole  spectacle  is  too  oj)pressive 
to  look  at  from  that  point  of  view,  and  one  therefore  strives  to 
blind  his  eyes  to  the  real  character  of  these  e.stabli.shments,  filled 
with  .so  many  choice  victims  of  pestilence  and  war.  There  they 
lie  upon  their  lowly  and  roughly  made  beds,  from  4()()0  to  5000 
men,  many  prostrate  with  wounds,  still  more  with  dysentery, 
some  coughing  their  lives  up  in  deep  consumption — a  few  here 
and  there  with  the  staring  eye  and  discoloured  lip  which  mark 
the  dreadful  typhus.  The  majority  of  the  wounded  look  cheerful 
and  happy;  a.ssured  of  being  on  the  high  road  to  convalescence, 
they  are  in  excellent  spirits,  and,  though  it  may  be  purchased  l>y 
the  I0.SS  of  limb,  the  sweetness  of  living  compen.sates  for  all  sacri¬ 
fices.  On  the  faces  of  those  whose  recovery  seems  more  doubtful 
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YOU  TTifiv  trnco  »i  ni<\Dly  s<i<ln0ss  sttirnpcdj  except  A\lieii  tlie  Book 
of  Ood^is  in  their  hands,  and  they  are,  poor  fellows,  reading  its 

hlesst‘d  promises/  . 

It  is  (Iei>lorahle  that  the  formalities  in  which  all  departments 
arc  ahsorbed,  should  still  iirevent  the  war  ministers,  and  directors 
of  the  army  medical  dejiartment,  from  accepting  the  services  of 
medical  men,  well  trained  in  civil  jiractice,  familiar  with  opcTa- 
tions,  and  skilled  by  long  exjierience  in  the  course  of  wounds  and 
injuries.  Tliey  are  far  more  experienced  than  most  army  surgeons, 
only  a  few  of  whom  in  time  of  peace  see  any  practice  worth  speak¬ 
ing"  of  Vet  with  a  few  army  surgeons  only  who  have  seen  much 
practice,  the  authorities  insist  on  keeping  up  the  ‘  regulation* 
which  requires  medical  recruits  to  lie  young  and  to  enter  as 
acting  .assistant  surgeon,  refusing  in  this  terrible  crisis  to  ])rocure, 
or  even  to  accept,  the  seiadces  of  the  practically  trained  medical 
men  of  whom  we  speak.  We  know  that  such  have  offered  their 
serrices,  gratuitously  if  prefeiTed,  asking  only  that  temporary 
surgical  rank  which  would  ensure  them  some  independent  action 
and  scope  ;  and  th.at,  in  obedience  to  this  regulation,  and  in 
order  that  the  proper  grade  of  *  promotion*  may  be  preserved, 
such  men  have  been  refused  ! 

The  time  will  come  when  this  will  be  inquired  into  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  when  the  nation  will  indignantly  denounce  the  system 
of  official  routine  which  prevents  our  brave,  unspeakably  valu¬ 
able  army  from  possessing  the  very  best  surgical  and  medical 
skill  and  experience  which  cjin  be  procured. 

Even  at  Varna,  .and  in  s])ring,  our  authoress  speaks  bitterly  of 
the  s.arae  want  of  medicid  provision  which  has  been  dwelt  on 
during  the  whole  camp.aign  by  soldiers,  officers,  and  correspon¬ 
dents  of  the  ])rass,  whicli,  after  Alma  and  Inkermann,  led  to 
horrors  innuiner.able,  and  which  is  now  filling  the  heart  of  the 
English  people  with  a  tide  of  indigmation.  But  will  it  be  able 
to  War  down  an  othci.al  ‘  regulation*  ?  Will  the  ‘  ndes  of  the 
service  not  resist  the  strongest  and  justest  national  clamour? 
Can  any  amount  of  p.arliamentary  remonstrance  check  the  regular 
routine  of  *  ]>romotion,*  or  secure  to  our  wounded  and  dying  men 
a  sutficiency  of  trained  and  practised  medical  ‘  attendants.*  Of 
tfio  hospital  at  \  .arna,  Mrs.  Young  says,  ‘  It  was  a  terrible  place, 
and  tlie  sick  had  not  half  enough  medical  officers  to  attend 
them.  1  he  assistant  surgeons  were  worked  nearly  to  death,  as 
many  will  l)e;ir  me  witness  ;  and  numbers  of  soldiers  went  in  there 
Mrho  never  S((w  a  doctor,  and  were  so  sent  on  board  a  vessel  in 
harlxmr  used  as  a  fioating  hospital.*  And  this  before  the  field  of 
Alma  !  A  soldier  wdio  was  wounded  there  and  sent  to  Scutari, 
returned  to  the  camp,  and  wTote  home  after  the  battle  of 
Inkemi.ann  in  which  he  had  joined,  thus  recals  the  shocking 
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scenes  resulting  from  the  want  of  a  proper  ambulance  coq>s,  and 
a  sufticient  supply  of  doctors  at  Alma: — ‘Never  shall  1  forget 
the  night  of  the  20th  September.  We  had  to  lie  amongst  the 
dead  and  woundt^d  all  night;  and  to  heiir  the  cries  of  the  wounded 
it  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone  ;  some  crying  to  their  comrades  to 
shoot  them  dead,  their  sutferings  were  so  great,  others  crying  for 
help,  but  no  one  could  assist  them.  There  they  lay,  some  all 
night,  for  the  doctors  could  not  attend  upon  all  at  once,  being  so 
many.  Tliey  were  days  before  they  could  attend  to  them.  Tliere 
the  poor  fellows  were,  weltering  in  their  blood.  I  went  at  dark 
after  the  battle  to  the  doctor  to  get  my  wound  dressed,  and  never 
shall  1  forget  the  sight’  Yet  though  sucli  facts  as  this  have 
been  urgecl  upon  the  authorities;  though  Balaklava  and  Inker- 
mann  have  come  to  corroborate  tlio  tale,  the  army  ‘  regulation’ 
must  not  give  way,  the  ‘  rules  of  the  service’  must  be  kept  up, 
promotion  must  proceed  in  its  regular  routine,  the  army  must  get 
its  medical  recruits  fresh  from  the  ranks  of  the  students,  and  the 
offers  of  men  accustomed  to  the  work  required  to  be  done  must 
continue  to  be  refused.  Never  was  a  greater  wrong  intlicted  on 
a  gallant  army  than  this. 

We  thank  our  fair  authoress  for  having  led  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  official  error,  now  re([uiring  speedy  redress;  and  in 
the  hope  of  soon  listening  to  her  again,  we  bid  her  a  respectful 
adieu. 


Am.  VI. —  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Christoidier  Amlerson,  author  of 
‘  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,’  &c*.  By  his  Nephew,  Hugh 
Anderson.  »Svo.  Edinburgh ;  Kennedy.  1851. 

This  volume  is  an  affectionate,  but  not  adulatory  memorial  of  an 
amiable  and  devoted  minister  of  Christ,  extensively  known  and 
beloved  in  England,  but  pursuing  the  main  objects  of  his  labo¬ 
rious  and  useful  life  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  constitutes  a  jdeasing 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  already  rich  treasury  of  Christian 
biograjdiy. 

Christopher  Anderson  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  city 
his  father  was  an  ironmonger.  He  was  born  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1782.  Tlie  family  were  dissenters,  his  grandfather, 
R^)hert.  Anderson, of  Bittencrieff  ,  near  Dunfermline,  having  resigned 
his  membership  in  the  Scottish  establishment  while  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  intended  to  prepare  him  for  its  ministry,  and 
united  himself  with  the  old  Scotch  Independents,  a  body  of 
which  it  seems  probable  he  was  one  of  the  first  members.  In 
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Ecliiilmri^h,  the  congregation  connected  witli  this  body  met  in 
the  Candlemakers*  Hall,  having  ‘  elders  who  pursued  their  call- 
ings  through  the  week,  and  spoke  at  their  meetings  on  bord  s- 
days.’  lu° contact  with  this  congregation  we  find  our  young 
friend  Christopher,  after  a  boyhood  spent  in  the  country  for  the 
siike  of  his  health,  and  a  good  common  education  at  the  day- 
school  of  Liusswade,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  without  any  religion. 

‘  \Vlu*n  (’hristopher  returned  from  the  country,  he  attended  witli 
his  father  on  the  hinnhle  ministry  of  the  congregation  assemhling  in 
the  (  andlemakers’  Hall.  But  the  discourses  of  William  CV)k,  a 
worthy  hut  uneducated  man,  were  little  calculated  to  attract  or  retain 
their  liold  of  young  and  in(|uiring  minds.  One  by  one  his  hrotliers 
had  left  in  search  of  something  more  interesting  and  adapted  to  their 
spiritual  wants,  and  (diristojdier  was  not  long  in  availing  himself  of  his 
father’s  permission  to  accompany  them  to  the  Scotch  Baptist  Meeting¬ 
house,  Kichmond-court,  or  to  the  Circus,  recently  o})cned  for  juihlic 
worship  hy  Mr.  HolxTt  Haldane.  The  choice  in  his  case,  indeed,  was 
the  residt  of  mere  taste,  not  of  religious  conviction  of  any  kind.  He 
was  naturally  of  an  imjndsive  and  fearless  disposition,  with  a  strong 
dislikt‘  to  whatever  was  deceptive,  and  impatient  of  anything  that  was 
douhtfid.  W  ith  a  more  than  usual  aversion  to  hypocrisy  of  every 
kind,  he  never  made  the  smallest  ]»retence  to  religious  feeling  as  long 
as  he  was  conscious  he  had  none.  Till  he  could  viijoy  reJ'u/ion^  he  was 
deterndned  to  cnjoij  the  worlds  and  went  so  far  in  gratitying  his  taste 
for  the  gaieties  of  lilV*  as  his  jdace  in  a  well-ordered  religious  1‘ainily 
woidd  permit.’ — p.  0. 

The  puljnt  at  the  Circus  was  occupied  in  succession  by  some 
of  the  most  powerful  nonconformist  preachers  of  the  age,  and  the 
mode  of  address  which  he  there  encountered  at  once  arrested  the 
young  ])h‘iusure-taker’s  attention  ;  but  most  of  all  was  he  iui- 
pre.sseil  by  the  preaching  of  Mr.  James  Haldane. 

In  the  (‘arly  part  of  when  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he 

was  sometimes  alarmed  at  the  course  he  was  j)ursuing,  and  shuddered 
at  the  thought  t»f  where  it  must  end;  hut  would  not  allow  himselt  to 
think  long  enough  on  the  suhjeet,  lest  it  should  cost  him  tho.<e  plea¬ 
sures  which  he  knew  to  he  inconsistent  with  a  godly  life.  Keturiiing 
late  one  evening  of  the  ft>llowing  summer  from  a  concert  of  music,  an 
amusement  in  which  he  took  great  dtdight,  he  was  suddenly  and  strongly 
impress(‘d  with  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of  the  world  and  all  its  plea¬ 
sures.  from  that  hour  he  resolved  to  “  seek  after  God;”  nor  was  it 
long  till  he  found  Him.’ — p.  S. 

The  young  convert  naturally  united  himself  to  the  church 
meeting  in  tlie  Circus,  He  was,  however,  already  in  sentiment 
a  Baptist,  and  tailing  in  with  a  couple  of  English  students  of  the 
same  persuasion,  he,  with  a  tew  other  members  of  the  Circus 
church,  was  by  one  of  them  baptized  in  March,  ISOd* — anofience, 
strange  to  say,  lor  which  they  were  summarily  excluded  from 
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coinininiion.  This  act  of  ecclesiiustical  bigotry,  exercised  a 
|K>wcrfiil  iiiHuence  on  young  An(h*rson  s  future  career,  a!id  the 
little  hand  thus  discarded  from  Christian  fellowshij)  for  acting 
on  their  own  sense  of  fidelity  to  their  Lord,  became  the  germ  of 
the  church  of  which  he  was  subse(|uently  the  j)astor.  The  ste]> 
most  easy  to  be  taken,  and  under  the  circumstances  the  most 
natural,  woidd  have  been  to  unite  themstdves  with  the  Scotch 
Ikiptist  Church  in  Kdinburgh,  then  under  the  eldership  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Machavn  and  Mr.  Henry  David  Inglis;  but  a  strongly 
marked  difference  with  the  churches  of  this  body  on  the  subjects 
of  ‘  church  government  and  the  ministry  of  the  w'onr  ])reventcd 
this.  In  truth,  through  the  students  from  the  south  attending 
the  northern  universities,  Mr.  Anderson  had  obtained  a  fascinating 
glimpse  of  the  ‘  English  Baptist  churches,'  and  ‘  hoping  one  day 
to  (Hijoy  fellowship  with  them,’  he  set  his  mind  on  the  formation 
<  f  an  English  Baptist  Church  in  Edinburgh.  This  favourite 
object,  however,  was  neither  immediately  nor  easily  accomplished. 
Mason’s  Hall,  in  Blackfriars’  Wyml,  was  oj)ened  as  a  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  autumn  of  1801,  and  Mr.  Cray,  afterwards  of  CMiip- 
]>ing  Norton,  in  Oxfonlshire,  assisted  by  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Cox, 
of  Hackney,  occupied  it,  but  w  ithout  permanent  success.  In  the 
s)>ring  of  1802  the  Hall  was  closed,  and  a  w'eekly  private  meeting 
onlv  maintained. 

A  pow’orful  im])re.s.sion  had  been  ]>roduced  on  the  mind  of 
young  Anderson  by  the  first  visit  of  .Sir.  Fuller  to  Scotland,  on 
b(‘half  of  the  Baptist  mis.sion  in  India.  This  visit  took  ])lace  in 
171)!),  when  the  new  convert  was  in  his  first  love,  and  his 
baptism  in  1800  added  to  his  general  interest  in  the  missionary 
work  a  denominational  tie.  The  re.sult  w'as  the  generation  of  an 
earnest  desire  for  service  in  India,  and  his  ])rivate  journal,  from 
w  hich  some  extracts  are  given,  develops  in  an  interesting  manner 
the  deep  and  earnest  workings  of  his  mind  on  this  important  sub¬ 
ject.  An  interview  with  Mr.  Fuller  on  his  second  visit  to  Scotland 
(in  1802)  to  some  extent  forwarded  Mr.  Anderson’s  views  ;  and  in 
1801,  having  resigned  for  the  jnirpose  a  lucrative  po.sition  in  an 
insurance  otlice  in  Edinburgh,  his  formal  ajiplication  for  Dni.ssion 
service,  if  eligible,’ was  made.  As  at  the  same  time,  how'ever, 
medical  opinions  were  unfavourable  to  his  going  to  India,  Mr. 
Fuller  encouraged  his  design  of  studying  for  the  ministry, 

‘  though  it  shouhl  have  to  be  exercised  at  home — perhaps  at 
Edinburgh  !’  Mr.  Anderson  wjus  immediately  accepted  by  the 
Baptist  ^lissionary  Society,  mid,  aft(‘r  ]mrsuing  his  studies  for 
one  session  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was,  in  the  spring  of 
1805,  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Sutclitf,  of  Olney.  Before 
leaving  for  the  south,  how’ever,  he  took  a  short  tour  in  tlnj  High¬ 
lands,  in  company  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Deakin,  of  Glasgow^,  and 
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liQ  kej^t  hold  of  the  secret,  hut  now  apparently  imperilled  destiny 
of  his  life,  by  formally  agreeing  with  the  five  Baptists  with  wlioin 
he  hail  Ikvu  connected  ‘  to  acknowledge  each  other  as  brethren 
in  church  union/  On  this  occasion  he  preached  to  them,  and 

administered  the  Lord's  Supper. 

By  the  month  of  Se])temkT  Mr.  Anderson  ‘  saw  clearly  that 
it  wits  not  the  will  of  Providence  he  should  go  out  to  India  \ 
under  which  conviction  his  thoughts  reverted  to  Edinburgh,  and 
he  at  once  resol vtHi  to  renew  the  attempt  of  1801,  postponing  the 
execution  of  his  purpose  till  the  following  spring,  in  order  that 
he  might  enjoy,  during  the  winter,  the  advantages  to  be  found  in 
the  liaptist  College  at  Bristol,  then  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Hyland.  The  year  thus  s])ent  in  various  parts  of  England — 
on  his  way  home  he  visited  London  and  several  provincial 
towns — naturally  introduced  him,  not  only  to  all  the  princi])al 
men  at  that  time  identitied  with  the  operations  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  but  to  many  ministers  and  churches  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  among  whom  generally  he  was  a  decided 
favourite.. 

1  )uring  Mr.  Anderson’s  alienee  in  England,  the  church  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Haldane  in  Edinburgh  had  been  violently 
agitateil  and  rent  by  an  eager,  not  to  say  an  angry  controversy, 
respecting  chictly  the  practice  of  mutual  exhortation  ;  and  this 
controversy  gave  rise  to  the  first  phase  of  his  experience  as  a 
minister  in  that  city. 

‘(>u  his  ri'tnvn,  he  v.:\s  alVectionatcly  welcomed  by  the  little  hand 
in  t'nrdinei*s’  Hull,  with  whom  he  hoped  to  commence  the  cause  as  a 
church  at  once ;  hut  he  was  sinm  mortified  to  find  that  their  freedom 
from  the  dis]mtatious  spirit  which  was  wasting  the  Tabemacle  Church 
wa.s  at  an  end,  and  with  it,  their  zeal  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
to  sinners.  “  Mutual  exhortation  of  the  brethren,”  as  an  ordinance  of 
tlie  New  Testament,  had  l>e‘eu  introduced,  and  this,  with  some  other 
observances  which  Mr.  Anderson  disapproved  of  as  unseriptural  in  their 
authority,  and  prejudicial  to  the  furthenuiee  of  the  gospel  in  their 
t‘tleets,  were  insisted  on  being  attended  to,  not  only  in  their  private, 
hut  in  their  public  meetings  on  Lord’s-day.  To  this  he  could  not 
assent ;  accordingly,  after  meeting  with  them  as  a  jirivato  member  for 
s4*viTal  weeks  in  the  monnng  and  afternoon  of  the  Lord’s-day,  and 
preaching  in  Skinnei*s  Hall,  which  he  had  liireil  at  his  own  expense 
lor  the  ])ui*]>ose,  in  the  evening,  he  withdrew;  two  onlv,  and  these 
females,  out  of  the  ten  or  twelve,  going  out  with  him.’— pp.  OS,  00. 

Luteebled  and  disixppointed,  he  neither  abtinJoned  his  jiroject, 
nor  yielded  to  dospondency.  Encouraged  by  a  pleasing  attend¬ 
ance  at  Skinners  Hall,  and  by  the  company  of  two  English 
stiulents,  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  \\  aters,  he  purchased  Richmond- 
court  Chaj)el,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Scotch  Baptist  Church, 
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umler  Mr.  ^!acleau,  and  ojK'ued  it  for  public  woi'sbip  on  the 
2.Srd  of  November.  After  about  a  year’s  experience,  the  little 
tloc'k,  increiised  by  ten  mend)ers,  and  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
thirteen,  ^ave  Mr.  Anderson  ‘  a  formal  call  to  take  the  oversight 
of  tliem  in  the  Lord*’  a  c*all  wliich  he  immediately  accepted,  and 
in  pursuance  of  which  he  was  ordained  on  the  2 1st  of  January, 
180vS.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  increasing  church  and 
congregation  were  insufficiently  accommodated  at  Richrnond- 
court,  and  in  1818  they  removed  to  Charlotte  Chapel,  in  the 
New  Town,  a  place  which  was  much  more  favourably  situated, 
and  which  had  been  originally  occupied  by  the  Episcopalians. 

While  thus  located  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Anderson’s  missionary 
spirit  ilid  not  wholly  evaporate.  Within  the  first  year  of  his 
pastorate  he  made  two  preaching  tours  in  his  own  country,  one 
into  Perthshire  and  one  into  Ayrshire ;  and  at  once  encour.aged 
by  success,  and  impressed  by  the  importance  of  the  work,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Mr.  Barclay  of  Kilwinning — the  pastor  of  a  church 
similar  in  constitution  to  his  own — he  formed  an  ass(x;iation  for 
supporting  itinerant  preachers  in  the  Highlands.  The  last  per¬ 
sonal  effort  in  itinerating  made  by  these  devoted  men  was  in 
1810,  when  Mr.  Anders<3n  went  as  far  north  Dingwall.  The 
association,  however,  continued  its  useful  labours  till  1824,  when 
a  gradual  diminution  of  its  resources  brouglit  about  its  dis¬ 
solution,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  as  treasurer,  litpiidated  an  adverse 
balance  of  nearly  .IMoO  out  of  his  private  means.  The  work  of 
the  expiring  association  was  taken  up  by  a  kindred  institution — 
the  Biiptist  Home  Mission  for  Gotland — ‘  a  more  w  idely 
organized  and  bt‘tter  supported  society  for  the  same  object.' 

The  zeal  of  the  young  Baptist  minister,  how*ever,  was  not 
wholly  cxpimded  on  schemes  of  denominational  interest.  From 
a  tlistance  admiring  the  object  and  original  constitution  of  tlie 
Biitish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  he  took  the  oj)j)ortunity 
atferded  by  a  journey  to  London  on  behalf  of  the  Baptist 

issionary  Society,  in  1801),  to  make  himself  more  fully  acquainted 
with  it ;  and  he  returned  fully  occupied  with  a  project  for  forming 
a  similar  institution  in  Scotland.  For  him  this  must  have  been 


a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  His  youth,  his  want  of  intluence, 
and,  above  all,  his  sectarian  position,  w*ere  all  adverse  to  liis 
success.  He  succeeded,  nevertheless.  Aided  by  the  earnest 
co-operation  of  Dr.  Peddie,  and  making  a  skilful  preliminary 
canvass  of  evangelical  ministers  of  all  denominations — ‘  Dr. 
Peddie  taking  the  dissenters  and  Mr.  Anderson  the  churchmen' — 
a  tirst  meeting  w  as  held  in  October,  1810,  and  a  general  meeting 
for  the  formation  of  the  society  shortly  afterwards. 


‘  The  hiisiness  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  devolv(*d,  for  the  most 
l>art,  for  many  years  on  Mr.  Anderson.  He  drew  up  the  addresses 
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which  were*  acloptod  and  ivcoiniuendtHl  for  circulation  hy  the  t'ominittcv, 
one  to  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  another  to  the  sailors  in  the  navy,  and 
a  circular  letter  to  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland,  recommending;  the 
formation  (»f  associations  for  the  same  object.  The  correspondence  and 
preparation  of  the  rejxjrt  also  fell  to  his  share  of  the  work  till 
and  occupied  much  of  that  leisure  which  had  formerly  laicn  devoted  to 
the  communications  of  private  friendship.  He  also  took  pleasure  in 
visit inj;  the  dejHUs  of  the  prisoners  of  war  then  in  the  country,  men  of 
various  nations,  to  distribute  in  i)erson  the  grants  of  Scriptures  in 
French,  1  )utch,  l)anish,  &c..  made  by  the  committee  for  this  puii)08e.’-~ 
p.  123. 

He  was  still  at  his  post,  when,  in  1824,  the  great  controversy 
resj>ecting  the  Apocrypha  arose  between  the  Scotch  and  English 
Bible  Societies.  Advancing  life  and  family  bereavements  having 
left  him  scarcely  vigour  enough  for  that  struggle,  and  his  sjnrit 
shrinking  somewhat  from  the  violence  with  which  it  was  con- 
tlucted,  in  1 827  he  ‘  resigned  the  reins'  which  in  office  he  bad 
held,  but  continued,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  to  aftbrd  his 
cordial  support. 

Another  valuable  society,  of  which  Mr.  Anderson  was  the  })ro- 
jector,  was  the  Gaelic  School  Society,  which  arose,  in  trutli,  out 
of  his  eftbrts  on  behalf  of  the  Bible  Society.  Inquiring  into  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Highlanders,  he  found,  not  only  much 
gem‘ral  ignorance,  but  a  very  extensive  inability  to  read.  Not 
the  English  but  the  Gaelic  being  the  vernacular  tongue,  it  was 
obvious  that  this  evil  was  to  be  removed,  and  ‘  the  WTitten  word' 
to  be  laid  open  to  the  pt‘ople,  only  by  their  being  taught  to  read 
in  the  Gaelic  language,  an  efibrt,  strange  to  say,  which  then 
remained  to  be  made.  Accordingly,  in  November,  181(1,  a 
society  was  formed  for  the  support  of  Gaelic  schools,  and  a  fresh 
report  was  issued,  containing  a  mass  of  facts  which  produced  a 
|H)werful  impression,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England.  ‘  Nor  is 
it  wonderful,  says  Mr.  Anderson,  to  one  of  his  correspondents. 

*  \\  ho  could  have  conceived  it  ?  I  declare  that  I  was  often 
gri«*vetl  and  surprised  as  the  evidence  came  to  me  from  various 
(juarters.  Ami  after  arranging  the  whole  and  drawing  up  the 
re|K>rt,  1  felt  as  though  it  must  excite  general  commiseration.' 
ror  the  advancement  of  the  object  of  this  society,  he  laboured 
with  git 'at  zeal  and  success.  For  some  years  he  made  an  annual 
journey  through  the  Highlands,  inspecting  the  schools,  and 
di.H?iding  on  the  sjx)t  on  aj»plications  made  by  schoolmasters ;  and 
in  1821,  having  seen  the  society  rise  to  such  a  measure  of 
popidar  fa\our  as  would  assure  it  of  support  as  long  as  the  want 
which  it  was  designed  to  supply  was  felt,'  he  resigned  the 
secretaryship. 

The  viewT  which  Mr.  Anderson  had  been  led  to  take  of  the 
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native  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  tlieir  being  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  tlieir  own 
tongue,  after  awhile  extended  itself  to  Ireland,  a  country  which 
he  had  visited  as  early  as  1 809,  and  for  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  which  he  had  deej)ly  felt.  He  at  length  began  to  suspect 
‘  that,  :us  no  language  but  Gaelic  was  known  to  many  persons  in 
Scotland,'  so  to  many  persons  in  Ireland  might  be  known  none 
but  ‘  the  same  or  a  similar  language.'  This  avenue  of  inquiry  he 
determined  to  follow  out,  and  in  1814  he  took  a  journey  for  this 
])ur[)ose,  during  which  he  ascertiiined  the  existonco  of  ‘a  nume¬ 
rous  ])opulation,  who  ever  since  the  invention  of  printing  itself, 
had  been  neglected  as  to  all  education  in  their  native  tongue.* 
He  immediately  took  up  the  object  thus  presented  to  him,  and 
on  his  return  employed  all  his  leisure  time  in  preparing  and 
publishing  a  ‘  Memorial  on  behalf  of  the  native  Irish/ 


‘'riie  j)ul)lication  of  this  Memorial  })ro<lucc(l  a  considerable  and  im¬ 
mediate  eliect,  and  that  amongst  almost  all  denominations,  and  drew' 
ii|>«>n  its  author  an  oppressive  amount  of  eorrespomlenee.  The  facts 
disclosed  w'cre  so  startling,  and  the  reasoning  on  them  so  conclusive,  that 
few  will)  were  interested  in  the  subject  at  all  hut  w'cre  astonished  and 
convinced.  It  w'as  addressed  to  no  s(jct  or  party,  nor  could  any  one 
learn  from  the  pamphlet  itself  to  w  hat  section  of  protest  autism  its 
author  belonged.  That  he  was  a  however,  was  abundantly 

evident,  though  overllowung  wdth  love  for  the  Catholic  po])ulation  of 
Irt'land.  More  than  one  of  those  benevolent  societies  which  have 
laboured  for  nearly  forty  years  to  impart  instruction  to  the  Irish  in 
their  own  language,  derive  their  origin  from  that  publication,  or  irom 
the  correspondence  to  which  it  led;  while  other  associations  then  in 
existence,  which  had  contemplated  the  inq)rovement  of  the  natives 
th  rough  the  Knglish  tongue  alone,  saw  reason  to  modify  their  measures, 
and  include  instruction  in  the  people’s  vernacular  as  part  of  their 
design.’ — \).  Id7. 


fithor  tracts  on  the  same  general  subject  followed  the  Me¬ 
morial.  In  1819,  appeared  one  on  the  ‘  liitfusion  of  the  Scrip- 
tur(‘s  in  the  Celtic  or  Iberian  Dialects;'  and  in  1S28,  a  12mo 
volume  of  300  j)ages,  entitled  ‘  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Native 
Irish.'  Ill  1830,  came  forth  a  second  edition  of  this  w'ork,  and 
.a  few'  years  later  a  third,  with  its  title  thus  altered — ‘  The  Native 
Irish  and  their  Descendants while  in  the  interval  the  author 
issued  a  brochure,  the  substance  of  which  was  mainly  drawn  from 
his  larger  w’ork,  chieHy  for  gratuitous  distribution.  This  he 
called  ‘Ireland,  but  still  without  the  Gospel  in  her  own  Native 
language ;'  a  title  wdiich  sufficiently  shows  the  bearing  of  his 
mind  on  w'hat  the  author  justly  pronounces  to  be  still  ‘  the  chief 
defiideratinn  in  Ireland.' 

We  entirely  agree  wdth  the  author  of  this  Memoir  in  the 
N.  s. — voL  IX.  o 
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ol»srn*ation,  that  *  it  is  quite  im]>ossil)le  to  calculate  the  effects, 
iuiiiUMliate  or  remote,  which  flowed  from  thi.s  series  ot  publica¬ 
tions.'  Tlie  wTiter  of  them  presented  facts  and  views  so  touch- 
uyr  and  important,  so  sinijde  and  jiractical  that  their  force 
was  at  once  extensively  and  deeply  felt.  The  circulation  and 
r<*adin<^  of  the  Irish  Scriptures,  now  so  extensive  and  so  useful, 
spranj^  at  once  from  the  Memorial.  T^he  Historical  Sketches 
<^ve  mijin  to  the  Achill  mission,  as  is  j^TOcefully  acknowledged 
bv  Mr.  Nanj^le.  llie  Memorial  exercised  a  direct  influence  on 
the  proceeding's  of  the  Ba])tist  Irish  Society,  and  was  the  means 
of  calling  into  existence  another  society,  of  nearly  similar  name 
— the  Irish  Society— founded  by  some  pious  churchmen  in  1818, 
for  instructing  the  native  Irish  in  their  own  language.  But  none 
of  the  n‘sults  of  these  jmblications  are  to  us  more  int(‘resting 
than  the  correspondence  to  which  they  led  betwx^en  the  author 
and  ‘Charlotte  Elizabeth.'  We  must  find  room  here  fur  an 
extract,  which  will  have  the  eftect,  we  think,  of  relieving,  in 
some  meiusure,  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  following, 
from  Mr.  Anderson  to  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  in  reply  to  her  first 
letter,  while  it  contains  some  additional  information,  exhil)its 
a  very  touching,  but  natural  and  life-like  phase  of  his  domestic 
experience. 

*  Edinburgh,  11th  Sej>temher,  ISHO. 


‘It  is  now  more  than  fifteen  years  since  1  first  felt  the  same  deep 
interest  for  Ireland — saw  eh‘arly  through  the  case,  and  felt  an  ardour, 
which  to  some  mav  have  seemed  hut  a  weakness ;  and  1  can  only 
a(*eount  for  so  many  years  having  passed  and  so  little  being  aceom- 
plish(‘d.  hy  remembering  the  variety  of  other  ])ressing  professional 
engagements,  and  the  sea  of  sorrow  through  which  I  have  ])assed.  You 
hy  the  ‘  Sketches' that  1  had  travelled  through  the  Highlands  of 
St'otland,  and  part  of  Ireland  too,  before  the  idea  of  teaching  either 
(hudie  or  Irish  once  occurred  to  my  mind.  AVith  the  Highlands  I 
lH*gan,  and  n‘ading  so  much  alnjiit  the  subject,  the  native  Irish  were 
ever  ami  anon  en^ssing  my  ]Kith.  I  longed  to  cross  the  Irish  Channel 
again,  to  ascertain  the  real  statt'  of  things.  .Judge  of  mv  delight 
when  I  ascertained  the  great  similarity  of  the  two  languages,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  remedy  w;vs  the  same,  and  judge  of  my  distress  and 
anxiety,  when  the  nuinhiT  to  be  instructed  was  also  ascertained  to  he 
so  gp'at.  In  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  I  had  been  introduced  to  all 
parties,  clergymen,  military  men,  laymen,  from  the  then  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  Bcrt'sfonl.  downwards,  all  as  hosjutahle  as  the  Irish  are  known 
t<i  he  :  h\it  on  the  ]>ulsi'  being  telt,  1  may  sav  individually,  and  without 
exception,  hostile  to  the  plain  and  incumbent  duty  of  raising  up  these 
l>oor  di  ar  peo]>le  through  the  medium  of  the  tongue  which  their 
mothers  gave  them.  All  this,  how’ever,  to  me  signifi(‘d  nothing ;  1  haJ 
only  to  go  on  aeeumulating  facts,  because  1  felt  as  sure  to  gain  the 
ih\y  as  that  the  sun  would  rise  next  morning.  All  this  was  in  ISl  k 
The  first  step  was  the  Memorial  of  1815.  Then  there  were  repeated 
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visits  and  jDurncys,  Poor  Paddy,  at  every  journey  (to  use  Punyjin’s 
phraseology  in  another  sense),  invariahly  attaeking  iny  town  of  Man- 
soul.  At  the  very  tirst,  of  course,  he  had  broken  open  Kar-j^ate ;  but 
then  he  must  take  lodi^ini^s  in  the  recorder’s  house,  Mr.  Conscience, 
ami  nothing  less  would  satisfy  him  but  the  Castle  of  the  Heart.  Hut, 
indeed,  my  dear  friend,  it  was  easily  taken,  and  there  has  he  lodged 
ever  since.  And  so  it  ought  to  be,  for  oh  I  the  long  arrear  which 
Hrltain  has  to  pay ;  but  I  need  not  go  on  with  a  story  which  you  may 
have  gleaned  already  from  what  you  have  read. 

‘  Hut  v’hy,  you  will  say,  were  the  Sketches  of  IS2S  so  long 
delayed  ?  Ah  !  that  is  a  tender  question  ;  but  since  you  also  have  been 
in  ailliction,  and  apparently  much  of  it,  I  feel  the  less  reserve,  and  can 
thendbre  on.  Did  vou  observe  a  book  advertised  at  the  end  of  tlie 
Sketches?  If  you  have  ever  chanced  to  see  it,  the  dedication  will 
explain  more  than  1  can  now  rej)eat,  and  yet  it  docs  not  exi)laiji  the 
whole.  A  beloved  wife  and  three  much-loved  daughters  are  there 
mentioned;  but  ah!  my  friend,  this  was  not  the  end.  Two  sons  sur¬ 
vived — but  they  also  are  gone,  and  the  father  to  whom  they  were  so 
nmeh  attached  was  left  to  ])lough  the  deej)  alone.  Hut  no,  1  am  not 
alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  me,  and  I  am  often,  often  a  wonder  to 
myself.  The  truth  is,  these  two  volumes,  particularly  the  first,  were 
composed  amidst  many  tears, — often  lied  to  in  order  to  keep  the  mind 
from  falling  to  staves,  and  the  Lonl  .lesus  himself  alone  hath  sustained 
nu*.  d’he  lirst  volume  was  never  read  by  the  parties  to  whom  it  is 
dedicat(‘d ;  and  as  for  the  second,  1  often  yet  see  my  bust,  my  beloved 
sole  survivor,  only  four-and-half  years  of  age,  running  into  the  room, 
and  saying,  “  And  are  you  writing  to  the  poor  Irish  yet,  papa  r”  Vi‘s, 
love,  1  am  w 
pp.  1  tS-loO. 


riting/or  them.”  “Oh,  ^^ou  are  writing  yor  them!”  ’ — 


The  reference  tlius  incidentally  made  to  the  trials  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  Memoir  loads  us  naturally  to  a  passing  view  of  Ids 
dome.stic  life.  For  eight  years  after  his  settlement  in  Edinburgh 
Ids  only  domestic  companion  was  his  widowed  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  William  Anderson,  a  lady  to  wdio.se  eminent  piety  and 
andabloness  it  maybe  })ermitted  to  us,  from  personal  recollection, 
to  ])ay  a  pjissing,  but  most  sincere  and  atfectionate  tribute ;  but 
in  the  year  bSlli  he  married  Miss  E.stlier  Athill,  eldest  daughter 
ot  the  Hon.  James  Athill,  chief  justice  of  the  i.sland  of  Antigua. 
The  seeds  of  con.sumption,  however,  were  in  the  family,  and  after 
two  of  her  sisters  had  fallen  by  the  touch  of  this  ‘  .spoiler  of  the 
loveliest  of  our  race,"  Mrs.  Anderson  herself  fell  a  victim  to  its 
pow'er  towards  the  close  of  the  year  This  connexion 

seems  to  have  been  in  all  resjKJCts  a  happy  one — the  hu.sband 
happy  in  the  affection  wdiich  he  sought,  ami  the  wdfe  worthy  of 
that  wddeh  she  inspired.  It  was  crowned  by  the  birth  of  five 
children,  the  death  of  the  eldest  of  whom  appears  to  have 
materially  hastened  the  progress  of  her  mother  s  disorder ;  and 
the  other  four  were  not  permitted  long  to  survive  her.  The  two 
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otlicr  ^irls  were  rcniovctl  witliin  R  tliGir  j^tircnt  b  dotitli  j 

within  two  vt'Jirs  ut  tliis  event  the  eldest  l)oy, bearing  his  fathers 
name,  Christopher,  a  highly  interesting  cliild,  followed  his  sisters 
to  the  grave  j  and  in  two  vears  more  *  the  last  ot  that  bright  band, 
William  Ward,  fouml  a  similar  rest.  These  successive  and 
sweeping  afHictions  were  doubtless  due,  under  an  awful  l)ut  wise 
and  benign  providence,  to  the  early  ripening  of  the  seeds  of 
phthisical  disease  derived  from  the  mother,  and  they  must  have 
been  most  deeply  felt  by  him  whom  they  so  utterly  bereaved. 

Assuretl  as  we  may  be  that  these  domestic  trials  were  not 
unblest,  and  manifest  as  it  is  that  the  sufterer  under  them  was 
not  unconsoled,  they  nevertheless  broke  his  spirit,  and  impaired 
his  strength  for  puldic  work.  They  have  been  already  referred 
to  as  and  inducing  him  to  retire  from  the  various  secretarv- 
ships  which  he  held,  and  to  apply  himself  to  the  more  (piiet 
occupations  of  the  study.  The  work  to  wdiich  under  these 
circuinstancos  he  devoted  himself  was  the  preparation  of  a 
volume  on  ‘Tin*  Cenius  and  Design  of  the  Domestic  Con- 
stituiion,  witii  its  Untransferable  Obligations  and  Peculiar 
Advantages,'  a  work  with  which,  it  seems,  some  American 
lishers  took  rather  extreme  and  unusual  liberties.  The  second 
♦Mlirion  of  it,  jireparoil  by  the  author  for  the  press,  apjH'arcd 
under  the  following  title — ‘The  Domestic  Constitution;  or,  the 
Kamilv  the  Source  ami  Test  of  National  Stabilitv.' 

At  a  later  jieriod  Mr.  Anderson  em]doyed  himself  on  another 
littuarv  effort  of  considerable  magnitude — ‘  A  History  of  the 
Knglisli  Bible,'  in  two  volumes  octavo,  louring  ncarlv  ten 
year.s — irom  ISoT  to  18  to — he  so  entirely  devoted  himself  to 
this  work,  and  the  extenib‘d  coriespohdence  and  researclu  s  to 
wliich  it  gave  rise,  that  scarcely  anything  but  his  pastoral  duties 
withdrew  him  Irom  it.  Of  this  performance,  however,  we  have 
the  less  occasion  to  speak  here,  as  our  favouralde  opinion  has 
aln  ally  been  largely  given.* 

^\  e  have  now  noticed  all  the  principal  occurrences  in  the  lite 
of  the  subject  ot  this  Memoir,  except  those  wdiich  relate  to  his 
connexion  wich  the  Baptist  Missiomary  Society ;  and  these, 
altliniigh  somewhat  deranging  the  order  of  time,  w^e  have  for 
spt'cial  reasons  reserved  to  the  last.  To  this  matter  a  consider- 
al)lt‘  portion — not  less  than  one-third — of  the  volume  before  us 
is  appropriatt‘d.  and  it  may  seem  uncourteous  to  pass  it  over 
with  extreme  brevity.  Sucii  is  our  purpose,  however,  not  because 
we  are  reluctant  to  do  justice  to  the  generous  zeal  which  was 
manite.>U‘d,  and  the  arduous  labours  wdiich  w^ere  undergone,  by 
Mr.  Anderson  in  the  cause  of  the  mission,  but  because  these  were 


*  Eclectic  Review,  January,  lSi6. 
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iutiinately  mixed  up  with  controversies  now  long  extinct,  and  on 
no  ground  worthy,  if  even  capable,  of  revival.  Let  it  suthce, 
then,  to  record  that  Mr.  Fuller,  from  a  very  early  period  of  his 
acipiaintance  with  his  young  brother— the  secret  transpires  in  a 
letter  written  in  1808,  the  very  year  of  his  ordination  at  Edin¬ 
burgh — had  selected  him  for  his  ‘  successor  in  the  work  of  the 
mission  that  the  state  of  opinion  which,  after  Mr.  Fullers  death, 
niauifested  itself  among  the  friends  of  the  mission  Wius  not  favour¬ 
able  to  the  edectuation  of  this  object ;  that,  in  the  subse<pient 
controversy  with  Serampore,  Mr.  Anderson  took  ])art  with  the 
.seceding  brethren ;  and  that  he  devoted  himself  in  a  most 
energetic  and  unwearied  manner  to  the  (‘flbrts  made  for  the 
support  of  the  Serampore  Mission,  and  yielded  most  reluctantly 
to  tlieir  abandonment.  The  only  thing  now  of  importance  in  all 
this  is,  that  certain  ‘principles  of  missionary  operation'  wen* 
during  this  process  brought  to  the  te.st,  and  to  these  ])rinciples 
(  xclusively  we  shall  direct  the  few  further  words  we  have  to  say 
on  the  subject. 

It  is  well  known,  that  among  the  founders  of  the  Baptist 
^lissionary  Society  there  existed  a  strong  personal  friendship; 
and  this  it  ])leased  Mr.  Anderson  to  consider  so  eminently 
accordant  with  the  New  Testament,  that  he  set  his  heart  on 
‘ perpetuating  it  as  a  principle  in  missionary  enterprize.'  If  in 
this  respect  he  could  have  succeeded  to  Air.  Fuller’s  standing 
and  intluence,  he  would  have  accepted  the  secretaryshi[)  of  that 
society  ;  it  wjus  because  such  a  position  was  opened  to  him  in 
connexion  with  the  Serampore  mission  tliat  he  accepted  otlice 
in  it  ;  atid  it  was  when  the  death  of  Mr.  Ho{)e,  of  Liverpool,  broke 
u[)  for  practical  purpo.ses  the  circle  of  ‘confidential  friendship,’ 
that  he  retired.  To  translate,  however,  language  somewhat 
mystical  into  plain  English,  the  conducting  of  a  society  on  the 
principle  of  ‘  confidential  friendship’  was,  in  fact,  the  conducting 
of  it  by  the  few,  without  any  intluence  exercised  by  tlie  many. 

‘  Brother  Anderson,’  says  one  of  his  correspondents  on  this 
matter,  ‘  is  against,  not  only  anything  like  a  “  rival  society,”  but 
even  the  formation  of  local  .societies,  like  that  at  Perth  ;  wishing 
the  plan  to  be,  for  a  few  individuals,  in  the  most  retired  way 
pos^Hbk^  to  give  their  money,  circulate  information,  write  what 
individually  occurs  to  them,  but  to  have  no  public  meetings,  no 
committees,  and,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  no  officers.’  This  appa¬ 
rent  plea  for  friendship,  then,  was  in  reality  a  plea  for  power, 
and  for  power  without  responsibility.  Without  saying  that  our 
faith  is  very  strong  in  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  j)re.sent 
i>rganization  of  mis.sionarv  societie.s,  we  confess  we  are  not  of  our 
late  friend’s  opinion,  that  this  is  ‘  the  very  method  by  which 
t 'hrist  would  have  his  kingdom  a<lvanced  ;’  nor  do  we  4<hink  that, 
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wliatever  further  U^ht  may  break  in  upon  tliein,  the  churches  of 
Clirist  will  be  likely  to  repeat  an  experiment  now  twice  made  in 
tlu*ir  presencOj  and  on  both  occasions  with  an  iiiiehcitoiis  issue. 
We  conclude  these  remarks  by  mentioning,  what  Is  highly  to 
Mr.  Anderson’s  credit,  that  on  the  reunion  of  the  Serainpore 
mission  to  the  Parent  Society,  he  gave  his  cordial  aid,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  to  the  end  ot  his  lile. 

The  cluse  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  ministry  was  clouded  by  painful 
occurrences,  too  recent,  perhaps,  tor  impartial  history,  hut 
re(piiring  from  us,  as  well  as  from  the  biogi’apher,  a  soincwLat 
serious  regard.  We  have  no  intention  to  enter  into  details  j  it 
shall  Ih‘  enough  to  state  that  his  growing  intinnities  rendered 
desirable  the  choice  of  a  co-pastor,  and  that  the  election  gave 
ri.s(‘,  not  only  to  a  divided  state  of  opinion,  but  to  proceedings  of 
a  nature  so  painful  to  him  that  under  their  influence  he  drooped 
and  died.  We  give  on  this  subject  the  following  extract : — 

Mt  is  ]Kunful  to  think  that  a  life  like  his,  so  peaceful  in  itself,  so 
fraught  with  henetieenee  to  allarouiul,  should,  hy  the  sellishness  of  one 
and  the  ingratitude  of  others,  he  disturbed  at  its  close,  or  diverted,  in 
any  measure,  from  the  course  it  had  pursued  so  long.  “  lUit  a  lesson 
will  come,”  writes  an  estmned  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
when  he  heard  of  his  death — “  a  lesson  will  come  from  this  martyr 
that  will  instruct  the  Christian  wayfarer  after  we  have  all  passed  away  ; 
.ind  he  who  wrote  with  such  heart  and  zeal  of  a  Pryth  and  of  a  dyn- 
dale,  will  give  strange  matter  and  instructive  lessons  in  his  own  life 
for  the  iK*n  of  some  future  biographer.  It  will  be  for  him  to  tell  how’ 
it  could  possibly  haj>pen,  that  such  a  man  as  Christopher  Andi‘rson 
should  have  his  hist  days  cloudeil  by  the  ingratitude  of  any  of  his 
people,  or  that  he  should  be  driven  from  his  pulpit,  where,  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Father,  Friend,  and  Minister,  he  had  sj>oken  through  a  long  life 
the  words  of  kindness  and  warning  and  salvation,  wdth  a  persuasion 
and  a  pathos  and  a  tidelity  that  few*  men  have  equalled.”  ’ — pj).  151),  lOt). 

With  all  dc  torence,  we  do  not  think  either  the  world  or  the 
cliurch  need  wait  long  for  the  anticipated  lesson.  The  ciiuse  of 
this  e,at4Ustrophe  is,  in  our  judgment,  already  patent,  although  the 
biographtT  has  not  stilted  it;  and  with  feelings  of  the  most  pi  rfect 
res|H*ct  aiul  affection,  we  shall  venture  to  indicate  it.  Our 
readers  will  have  in  their  recollection  Mr.  Anderson’s  beau  ideal 
ot  a  mi^vsioiiiiry  society,  iis  tormed  on  a  principle  of  ‘  confidential 
triendship.^  His  conception  ot  a  church  was  after  the  same 
model.  l?rom  the  beginning  he  wished  his  church  to  consist 
oidy  ot  those  converted  by  his  own  ministry,  that  they  might  all 
bt‘  iis  children  to  him,  and  he  as  a  father  among  them.  In 
acconi.ance  with  this  view*,  he  accustomed  them  to  transact  all 
affairs  unanimously,  never  by  majorities ;  in  other  words,  he  j)re- 
vailed  on  them  to  let  him,  in  the  end,  have  alw’ays  his  own  way. 
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It  was  not  only  natural,  but  Ineviuble,  that,  in  the  course  of 
forty  years,  such  a  dominating  intluenco  of  the  }>astor  should 
become  irksome  to  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dock  ; 
and  althougli  we  can  say  nothing  to  justify  bitterness  of  spirit  or 
irregularity  of  proceedings,  we  think  it  is  but  fair  to  view  them 
in  this  case,  to  whatever  extent  they  may  be  justly  charged,  as 
the  recoil  of  a  love  of  power  much  too  tenacious,  and  wholly 
unscrij)tural.  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  may  tind  it 
hard  to  see  it,  but  congregational  churches  ought  to  have  no 
didiculty  in  learning  from  this — (which  is  only  one  of  a  group  of 
similar  facts,  and  some  of  them  very  recent)  — that  the  true  principle 
of  their  union  is  not  friendship,  but  fraternity,  and  that  tlieir  rule 
should  be — not,  the  many  submit  to  the  few,  still  less  to  the  one — 
but,  ‘All  of  you  be  subject  one  to  another.’ 

Mr.  Anderson  died  on  the  IStli  of  February,  1852,  on  the  eve 
of  completing  his  seventieth  year.  ‘All  is  well,’  said  he,  ‘all  is 
well.  1  exj)erience  His  lovingkindness  to  me  all  the  day,  anil 
His  song  is  w'ith  me  all  the  night ;  and  what  more  can  1  want  ? 
1  am  (piite  happy.’  But  he  is  far  happier  now  that  he  has  joined 
‘  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  which  are 
written  in  heaven.’  Thus  the  church  and  the  world  take  leave 
of  another  good  and  useful  man.  Not  gifted  with  genius,  not 
of  })rofound  intellect,  not  of  large  attainments ;  but  of  sterling 
piety,  of  (luick  sensibility,  of  expansive  heart,  of  noble  aims,  of 
touching  eloipience,  of  uncompierable  energy,  and  of  great 
business  power,  he  rendered  service  to  his  generation,  and  his 
works  shall  follow  him.  In  conclusion,  we  thank  the  writer  of 
this  volume  for  the  simple  and  quiet,  yet  effective  manner,  in  which 
he  has  presented  to  tlie  public  tlie  ciiaracter  and  life  of  his  uncle. 


Akt.  VH. — Home  Life  in  Russia.  By  a  Itussiun  Noble.  Kevised 
by  the  Editor  of  ‘  Itevelatioiis  of  Siberia.’  Two  Volumes. 
London  :  Hur.st  &  Blaekett.  185 1. 

2.  Rokhuzhdcniya  Chichilcoc  Hi  J£erfviiii/a  Du^hi.  (The  Adventures 
of  Chiehikov  ;  or,  the  Dead  Souls.)  By  Nicholas  (fogol. 
Moscow.  l8l:2. 

d.  Du  Dtvvloppement  Jcs  Jdns  Rtvulutionnaires  en  Russic.  Par 
Alexandre  Herzen.  Loiidres  :  Jetts. 


If  our  statesmen  in  this  war  have  prohibited  privateering,  they 
have  not  prevented  piracy.  Practically  speaking,  letters  of  mar(|ue 
are  only  forbidden  to  tho.se  who  do  not  deal  in  letters.  If  Napier 
could  not  carry  the  works  of  Cronstadt,  free  traders  under  false 
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colours  hiive  carried  off  a  rather  famous  one  of  8t,  Petersburg. 
So  daring  a  teat  is  not  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Newgate. 

The  editor  s  prefact*  informs  us,  that  tlie  work  entitled  ‘  Home 
Life  in  Russia’  is  written  by  a  Russian  nobleman  wlio  offered 
the  maimscTipt  in  English  to  the  publishers,  and  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  task  has  been  confined  to  altering  such  verbal  errors  as 
might  be  expected  from  one  writing  in  a  language  not  his  own. 
Tht*  story,  ‘  the  author  affirms,  is  true,  and  the  main  fads  are 
well  known  in  Russia.  Not  a  class  of  R\issian  life  and  sotaety  is 
unrepre.s(‘ntt:*tl  on  the  mimic  scene,  and  the  foibles  of  all  are  dis¬ 
played  with  an  unsparing  hand.  J3ut  the  preface  must  speak  for 
itself ;  it  ciinnot  well  be  d(.‘scribed  : — 


‘Still  la*  (that  is,  ‘the  author’)  must  not  bo  regarded  as  an 
enemy  to  Ids  fatherland  :  ho  iu*ts  under  a  salutary  impression  that  the 
expose  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  po.ssibly  efleet  some  good  ;  and  if  he 
liave  sueh  good  fortune  tliat  Ids  book  obtains  aeej*ss  into  Ids  own 
eountrv,  we  feel  sure  that  its  truth  will  be  immediately  reeogidzed  and 
its  sevi'rity  ])ardoned,  at  least  by  those  not  in  authority,  on  aeeount  of 
the  author’s  strenuous  exertions  to  do  his  part  manfully  in  ameliorating 
the  eondition  of  his  fellow-sulferers  in  liussia.  In  eonelusion,  we  may 
regret  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  mention  the  author’s  name — not 
that  the  work  itself  retpdres  any  further  verification,  for  its  genuine¬ 
ness  is  avouched  by  almost  every  line — but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
writer  is  too  anxious  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  is  ])erfeetly 
well  aware  that  the  avowal  of  his  handiwork,  and  sueh  a  display  of  his 
satirical  powers,  will  not  serve  as  a  special  recommendation,  execjit 
possibly  ;us  a  passport  to  the  innermost  regions  of  the  Siberian  wilds.’ 


(V)ventry  we  should  think  the  more  likely  destination. 

In  lSi2,  Nicholas  Gogol,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Ru.s.sian 
novelist.s,  jaiblished  at  the  university  press  of  ^loscow  the  work 
which  .stainls  second  in  the  list  at  the  head  of  this  articli* — 
‘  Pokhozlnleniya  Ghichikov  ili  Mertvuiya  Dushi' — the  adventures 
ot  tddcldkov  ;  or,  the  l)ead  Souls.  The  censor  very  likely  had 
not  a  keen  eye  for  satire,  and  upwards  of  ten  thousand  copies,  we 
are  intt>rmed,  circulated  throughout  Russia.  The  emperor  had 
laughed  very  heartily  at  a  satirical  comedy,  an  earlier  production 
of  (lOgol  s  pen,  and  it  may  readily  enough  be  inferred  that  his 
grim  majesty  had  a  tpiiet  relish  for  the  castigation  and  exposure 
of  corrupt  otlicials,  and  of  an  idle,  spendthrift  gentry,  vegetating 
in  the  remote  country  wildernesses  of  his  empire.  But  all  this 
was  very  unplejusiint,  and  j)erhaps  dangerous,  to  the  bureaucratic 
hier.irchy  of  the  Ichin,  and  the  publication  of  a  second  edition, 
it  is  siiid,  was  jirohibited.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  Nicholas 
Ciogol  was  not  banished  to  Siberia,  but  held  the  distinguished 
i^ition  ot  Professor  ot  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  St. 
letersburg.  Ihe  w'ork  came  not  stillborn  from  the  press,  but 
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was  well  criticized  by  tbe  journals  which  represent  a  periodical 
press  in  Russifu  Jt  even  raised  a  literary  controversy  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  author. 

The  fame  of  the  work  was  not  confined  to  Russia.  In  18tfi, 
a  (lerinan  translation  was  ])uhlished  at  Leipsig,  under  the  title  of 
‘  i  )ead  Souls.'  This  version  lonjr  acfo  was  recommended  to  our 
notice  as  a  good  and  faithful  translation,  hy  a  Russian  scholar, 
desirous  that  the  literature  of  his  country  should  he  better  known 
and  understood  in  England.  From  this  source  we  became  well 
ac'tpiainted  with  Oogors  ‘  Dead  Souls.* 

in  1852,  the  work  was  made  known  in  France  through  speci¬ 
mens  |Hd)lished  by  M.  Prosper  Mdrinn^e,  which  we  have  not  seen. 

At  length,  in  1851,  it  finds  its  way  to  England,  not  lus  ‘  Dead 
Souls,’  not  as  the  work  of  (Jogol  the  Petemhurg  professor,  hut 
as  a  new  ami  original  work,  ‘  Home  Life  in  Russia,  by  a  Russian 
Noble,*  who,  timid  man,  conceals  his  name  lest  he  should  he  sent 
to  Siberia  !  'J’he  hero,  Tschitchikow,  is  outdone  hy  the  cool 
impudence  of  this  speculation  on  English  ignorance  of  Russian 
literature  to  ])alin  ofi‘,  under  an  attractive  title,  and  as  an  original 
work,  a  very  had  translation,  with  some  verbal  alterations  and 
suppressions  to  give  colour  to  the  framl,  of  a  novel  which  has  run 
a  twelve  years*  ])o] Hilarity. 

Tbe  fraud  bas  been  deti'cted  and  denounced  by  the  ‘  Atheiueum* 
and  tbe  ‘  Leader,*  and  tbe  denunciation  of  tbe  former  inus  called 
fortii  an  e.xplanation  wbicb  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  even  more 
cixd  than  the  original  audacity.  The  jiublishers,  in  reply  to  the 
criticism  of  the  ‘Athenaeum,*  say — 

‘The  manuscript  was  ])iirehase(l  by  tbein  of  a  Russian  baron,  .at 
prsent  residing  in  Kngland,  as  his  own  original  ])ro(luetioii,  and  wjis 
pid»lished  by  them  aeeordingly,  by  tbe  title  considered  most  suitable 
to  the  work.  lu  eonse(pienee,  however,  of  some  doubt  being  expressed 
as  to  its  originality,  they  lost  no  time  in  coinmunieating  with  the 
author  on  the  subject,  from  whom  tiny  received  a  lett<*r,  of  which  the 
Ibllowing  is  a  copy: — ‘‘  Wednesday,  (lentlemen, —  In  reply  to  your  note 
id  till!  ‘JUth  inst.,  1  have  to  state  that  the  MS.  which  I  sold  you  under 
the  title  of  the  ‘  Adventures  of  TsL'liiehiki'll,’  is  a  composition  of  my  own, 
based  on  the  I'aets  which  happened  in  Russia,  and  which  became  so 
very  popular  and  familiar  to  every  one  there,  that  many  Russian 
authors  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  with  more  or  less  deviation  from 
the  truth.  1  knew  Nicolai  (logoi  (he  is  now  dead);  he  wrote  a  very 
clever  and  long  poem  on  the  same  subject,  so  did  also,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  the  authors  (huiteharotf,  (irigorovitch  Houtkolf,  and 
several  others ;  that  subject  has  been  handed  down  in  Russia  by  ev(*ry 
one,  and  with  all  has  had  an  immense  success.”  ’ 

This  must  he  considered  a  triumjihaut  vindication  of  the 
originality  of  ‘  Home  Life,*  for  the  work,  still  under  that  title,  and 
the  shadv  name  of  its  Russian  noble  author,  continues  to  be  pul)- 
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licly  advertis^nl  with  the  addition  of  some  critical  puffs  on  behalf 
of  its  original  merits. 

Whatever  may  be  the  author’s  knowledge  ot  Gogol  s  ‘  poem/ 
ami  we  suspect  it  must  be  like  our  own,  rather  mythical,  memory 
must  havii  tailed  him  as  to  the  existence  ot  Gogol  s  no\el,  or 
then*  hixs  been  a  miracle  more  astounding  than  any  enshrined  in 
the  Tsar’s  own  holy  church.  To  s|)eak  plainly,  we  have  compared 
(logol  with  the  nameless  noble,  pige  by  page,  sentence  by 
sentence,  through  the  whole  ot  the  anonymous  first  volume, 
w  hich  includes  chapters  1,  12,  2,  3,  4,  and  a  portion  ot  the  oth 
chapter  of  Gogol ;  we  have  examined  the  second  volume,  not 
conlinuouslv,  but  not  the  less  closely,  and  wherever  we  have  read 
w^e  have  only  found  a  bad  translation  ot  the  novel.  Strict  truth 
compels  us  to  say  that  there  are  a  few  sentences  original,  w  here 
the  author  transposes  Gogol’s  hist  chapter,  in  which  is  narrated 
the  history  of  the  hero,  from  the  end  ot  the  work  to  the  end  of 
chapter  the  first.  Our  language  has  no  word  to  characterize  rightly 
this  noble  handiwork.  To  name  it  translation  w  ould  imply  too 
much  fidelity  to  the  original ;  to  call  it  paraphrase  would  signify 
a  toi)  great  ilepirture,  for  the  sense  not  only  of  every  juige  but 
of  every  sentence  is  closely  followed.  The  reader,  however,  will 
be  able  to  j\idge  from  some  specimens  selected  at  random,  which 
will  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  styles  of  author  and  translator,  for 
we  must  now  droj>  the  ‘  author’  fiction  of  the  ])reface. 

Gogol  has  one  rare  and  most  praiseworthy  merit — brevity. 
The  novel-in-three-volume-nuisance,  for  which  one  can  find  as 
much  reason  ;is  Horace  found  for  five  acts,  perhaps  does  not  pay 
thosi.'  who  provide  for  the  Tsar’s  reading  public.  Nevertheless, 
Gogol  luus  contrived  to  s;iy  n  great  deal  in  tw'elve  chaj)ters  of 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  12mo.  His  translator  has  in 
doing  doubled  him  in  tomes,  pages,  and  matter,  by  an  expansive 
process,  wliich  possibly,  as  a  last  resource,  may  be  claimed  as 
the  ground  of  the  originality  of  ‘  Home  Life.’ 

Jh/  a 


hrom  ‘  Ikad  Snu/s.^  liy  y  'lcholas 

*  .\  ralluT  liuiubonu'  c;irri;igt',  seated 
for  two  persons,  such  as  is  g»nerally 
us«*d  t)vh;M*helors;Ls  lieutenant  -colonels, 
stafT-eaptains,  nohlenien  worth  alK)nt  a 
hundred  |H*Hsant8— in  a  word,  hv  those 
who  aspire  to  gentility,  stop|>ed  at  the 
bin  dour  of  the  goveriunent  town  of 
- .  In  the  carriage  sat  a  gentle¬ 
man,  neither  haiulsoine  nor  uglv ; 
neither  t(K»  stout  nor  t(M)  h‘an.  One 
could  mtt  call  him  old,  hut  he  eiuild 
not  Ih»  temual  youiur.  His  arrival  in 
the  town  tlid  not  produce  the  least  ex- 


Fro/a  ‘  Home  Life  in  Tiz/  wV/.’ 
liussiaN  Ao6/e. 

‘One  fine  suinincr’s  uftenuMUi  a  lew 
years  ago  a  pretty,  neat-lookiiig,  hut 
small  sjiring  britclika,  drove  into  the 
court -yard  of  an  inu  in  the  governmental 
town  of  Snndensk.  The  vehicle  was 
one  of  that  peculiar  description  to 
w  hich  bac’helors,  retired  colonels,  si  aats- 
capitains  j,and  landowners,  rejoiciug 
ill  the  possession  of  about  a  hundred 
and  lifty  softlsy  give  the  preference  for 
travelling  pur|K)ses;  in  siiort,  all  those 
w  ho  ill  Russia  are  called  “  gentlemen 
of  the  middle  rank.” 
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oiiruu'ut ;  it  wjks  markt'd  by  uo  oxtra- 
ordiuarvcirruiustanco,uuk*ss  we  except 
tiie  e\cliaii^(‘  of  a  few  obsenat  ions  by 
a  couple  of  Kussiau  peasants,  who 
st(K)il  at  the  door  of  the  pul)lic-house 
opjmsite  the  inn,  which  rather  eou- 
eenieil  tlie  earria^*  than  the  riders. 

‘Just  look  at  tliose  wheels,*  ob- 
servi'd  one.  ‘  Dost  thou  think  they 
will  last  as  far  as  Moscow?’ 

‘  ( )h,  yes,  to  Moscow,’  said  the 
otlu'r.  ‘  Out  not  so  far  as  Kassan.’ 

‘Certainly  not  so  fur  a.s  Kassan,’ 
rcjdied  tlie  iirst. 

‘  With  this  the  dialoiruc  ended.’ — 

p.  1. 


‘  The  traveller  who  oceupied  the 
hif;h  seat  in  this  convenient  convey¬ 
ance  was  a  man  who,  at  lirst  si^ht, 
could  not  have  been  taken  for  hand¬ 
some,  yet  we  should  do  him  injustice 
were  \\c  to  alUrm  the  contrary  of  him, 
for  he  was  neither  too  stout  nor  too 
thin ;  it  would  also  have  been  iiu- 
>ossible  to  add  that  he  was  too  old,  as 
it  tie  as  it  would  have  been  rii^ht  to 
call  him  youthful.  ILis  :Lrrival  in  the 
above-namt'd  town  created  no  par¬ 
ticular  sensation;  and,  indeed,  it  took 
])laee  without  the  oecniTcnee  of  any- 
thini,^  unusual,  or  even  extraordinary. 
Two  Kussian  mou/.hiks,  however,  who 
were  standiu}^  before  the  door  of  a 
dram-shop  on  the  o])|)osite  sidt^  of  the 
inn,  were  appartMitly  inakinj;  their 
strictures  and  observations,  but  which 
wen^  eonlined  to  eonjeetures  concern¬ 
ing  the  britehka,  not  upon  the  j^entlc- 
man  occupying  the  carnage. 

‘  Dost  thou  see  it?’  said  the  one  to 
th(‘  other.  ‘  'riu'n*  is  a  wheel  for  von ! 
What  do  you  think  of  it?  would  it 
break  or  not,  snpposinj;  it  had  to  roll 
as  far  as  Moscow  ?’ 

‘  It  inij'ht  stand  the  journey,’  replied 
the  other,  nmsinj'ly,  as  he  scratched 
hiinsidf  sedulously  b(‘hind  the  car. 

‘  Hut  supposing  it  broken  on  its  way 
to  Kazan.  I  think  it  would  not  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  such  a  distance,’ 
said  the  lirst  sp(‘aker  aj^ain. 

‘  It  will  never  roll  into  the  ancient 
Tatar  Ikstness,’  responded  his  friend, 
sonunvhat  allirmativelv. 

‘Thus  ended  their  fearned  conversa¬ 
tion,  the  scientilie  depth  of  which  we 
will  not  venture  to  explore.’ — Vol.  i. 


As  Russian  distauces  are  reckoned,  or  as  tlie  crow  Hies,  from 
Simjlensk  to  Moscow  would  be  no  very  wonderful  task  for  wheels, 
whatever  might  be  said  of  a  trip  to  Kassan.  How  singularly 
natural  and  probable  the  historic  reflection  of  the  first  mouzhik. 
►So  Is  ‘Gogol’  enlarged  and  improved  from  beginning  to  end  by 
our  ‘  Russian  Noble.’  From  the  first  chapter,  take  another 
passage  for  comparison  : — 


(iogul. 

‘Themistoklus,’  said  Manilow,  tum- 
lU"  to  the  elder  Imy,  who  was  strivinj^ 
to  tree  his  chin  from  the  towel  whicli 


Thr  Sohle. 

*  Themistoelus,’  said  Manilofl’,  whilst 
tnmini;  towards  his  elder  boy,  who 
was  just  en^Mjjed  in  liberating  liis  chin 
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thr  senrunt  h.vl  tied  too  turhilv. 
Tsrhitrhikow  slight Iv  his  eje- 

bn^ws  whfTi  hr  hmrd  this  classic  uaiiic, 
towhich  Manilowjorniiki^wn  misons, 
had  ad(hd  the  termination  wf :  but 
quicklv  his  face  resumtd  its  ft»nuer 
expression.  *  Thcniistoklus.  toil  me 
which  is  the  finest  touni  in  France.* 

‘Here  the  tutor  dinrted  the  whole 
of  his  attention  to  Theini>loklcs,  and 
seemed  as  if  he  would  jump  into  his 
eves.  Rut  he  l>ecamccalm,  and  nodded 
h'rs  head  with  satisfaction,  wIh*u  Thc- 
inistokles  said,  “  Piuis.** 

*  And  which  is  our  best  town  :*  askcvl 
Manilow. 

‘  The  tutor  a^ain  stand  at  the  b(\v. 

‘  ^'t.  IVtcrsburj,’  replitxl  Themis* 
ti»kles. 

*  And  which  beddes:* 

‘  Mosc<)W,’  s;iid  'nieniLstoklcs. 

*  Splendid ! — wonderful  I*  exclaimed 
Tschitehikow.  *  Allow  me  to  ohsen  c 
that  the  child  |>ossesses  extraordinary 
talents.’ 

‘  Oh,  you  don’t  know  liim  yet,' 
aiiswen'd  ManiUov.  ‘  lie  has  an  un* 
enmmou  amount  of  sa^city.  Alkid, 
the  yonnirer  one,  is  not  so  quick,  hut 
Themistoklns  runs  after  every  beetle. 
I  therefore  intend  to  devote  him  to 
the  diplomatic  career.  Wouldst  thou 
like  to  be  an  ambassador':’ 

‘  Yes,  father,'  answered  Themis* 
t Okies,  nibbling  a  piece  of  bivad,  mid 
turning  his  he;ul  now  to  the  right  and 
then  to  the  left.  The  servant,  who 
stiH»d  behind,  had  just  i*j  proper  time 
wipi'd  the  nose  of  the  ambassador,  or 
an  unpleasant  addition  might  have 
bct'n  made  to  the  soup.’ — p.  27. 


from  the  napkin  which  the  .servant  haii 
tieti  too  tiirhtly  rvnind  his  luvk.  Tehi* 
ehikoff  lifted  up  his  head,  and  Ircwutd 
slightly  when  he  he;inl  this  elassic 
name,  of  which  heaven  kiuiws  whv 
ManilotT  had  made  the  final  s\ liable 

;  however,  he  rmiven’d  immeuiutelv 
from  his  surprise,  and  his  featnre>  re- 
assiimed  their  wonted  e\pri‘ssioii. 

‘  Themistt>elus,  my  boy,’  rtqvati'd 
Alanilotf,  ‘tell  me  which  is  the  finest 
town  in  France !’ 

‘  Here  the  teacher  directed  all  the 
pi»wer  of  his  attention  U}>t>n  his  pupil 
thus  questioned  by  his  father;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  intended  to  pierce  him 
with  his  glance,  but  he  gradually 
caliuixi  down,  and  svh)u  after  nodded 
approvingly  with  his  head  when  he 
heanl  Thcmistocles  irive  the  answer; 

•Paris.’ 

‘And  which  is  the  finest  town  in 
Russia':’  demanded  again  M;iniloir. 

‘The  uuister  fixed  his  eyes  ag;du 
upon  his  pupil,  and  fi\»w  ned. 

‘  ^t.  Petersburg,’  replied  Themis*  j 

toeles,  quickly.  j 

‘  And  what  town  besides':’ 

‘  Moscow,’  again  replievl  the  hey,  j 

with  sparkling  eyes,  for  he  seemed  to 
Ih'  sure  of  his  lesson. 

‘  Soir  fur  the  laaf  fat'd 

htf  fiiihrr^  rridrntlt/  plrav  d  tciih  kin 
chiltVx  pro^iYtatfs.  ‘  //  /to  arr  tie 
natural  eneiuies  tf  11  unnia  and  tf  Cirif-  I 
teudoui 

‘  Tie  Tarh ;  and  trr  ought  to  take 
CoMftantinoplr  f rot, t  thekt'  replied  Tit' 
ininfuclt'f^  triih  the  air  of  a  ronquerur^ 
and  looking  for  approrul  toicardn  hie 
Master. 

‘  Oh,  the  clever  darling  I’  exclaimed  ! 
Tehichikoff,  when  he  heard  ail  these 
replit‘s.  ‘  Really,’  he  continued,  whilst 
turning  with  an  air  of  agreeahle  sur* 
prise  towards  the  happy  parents,  ‘1 
am  of  opinion  that  thus  little  lH»y  dis- 
j>lays  signs  of  great  prolicieney.’  j 

‘Oh,  you  don't  know  him  halt,’  replied 
Maniloti’ ;  ‘  he  possesses  a  great  deal  ot  ' 
jHTspicuity.  As  for  the  younger  sou, 
Aleides  (here  TchichikolV  was  startled 
again  ;is  before),  he  is  not  so  sharj^  a 
bov  as  his  elder  brot  her.  Themistoelus 
is  livelier,  and  his  eyes  w  ill  sparkle  at 
anything.  If  even  un  insect,  he  will 
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immediatoly  run  after  it,  and  it 
the  ^n'ate>l  attention.  1  intend  to 
have  him  e\i\u'att\I  for  the  diplomatie 
ean'er.  rhemistiH'lus,’  he  (vmtinned, 
tuniiui:  apiiu  towanisthe  tH>v,  ‘would 
you  like  to  Ih»  an  ainlvis:>;uior 

*  CMi,  yes,  ansueri'd  the  child, 

with  his  mouth  full  i»f  eake,  and 
Ivilaneiui;  his  heail  like  a  rhinese 
nuiiularin. 

‘At  that  verv  moment  the  servant, 
who  sUhhI  behmd  the  future  amlKus. 
sadvw,  wi^H'il  that  vi>uui;  ijentlenum's 
ui>se ;  and  it  u  as  well  he  diJ  so,  or  else 
M>me  mishap  would  have  Ih'ou  the  in»u- 
setpieuee.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  Kb. 


But  it  is  idle  to  limit iply  extracts  in  proof  of  a  fraud  so  trans- 
jxarciit.  Wo  nii^^lit  print  on  thus  in  }>arallol  colmnns  till  wo 
tilh'd  our  journal,  aiul  it  wotilil  bo  C»oi;ol  literally  on  the  om* 
side  and  iJoj^ol  disouisod  on  the  other,  in  the  wordy  ainplitica- 
tions  and  stupiil  interpolations  of  this  *  Noble  Kussian.‘  It 
almost  pa.ssos  belief  that  any  one  familiar  with  letters  could  be 
dtveived  as  to  the  work.  The  character  of  fiction  is  stamped  on 
every  ])a!^e.  The  clumsy  manner  in  which  the  author  of  tlu' 
falsitication  h;us  transposed  the  endine:  of  ‘Dead  Souls’  to  the 
iK'giiinini:  of  ‘  Home  Life’  alone  niii^ht  have  shown  the  least  critical 
eye  that  a  ’prentice  haiul  had  lieen  making  patchwork  of  a  tinislu  d 
production. 

The  .story  of  ‘Dead  Souls’  has  not  many  attractions  for  Knglish 
readeis,  ami  the  style  in  which  it  has  luaii  translated  will  in)t 
tend  to  a  reception  adeipiate  to  Ch>g\d’s  literary  merits.  His 
hero  is  a  hideous  scoundrel,  without  one  rcilecming  virtue,  and 
the  other  charaettus  are  only  less  hideous  with  or  without  the 
scoumlndism.  Indeed,  this  was  in  the  author’s  jdan.  51  r. 
Paul  Ivaiiovitch  Tschitcliikow,  councillor  of  state,  is  openly  and 
avowcilly  introduced  as  a  rascal.  Ladies,  quoth  the  autlu»r,  la*  is 
sure  not  to  please,  because  ladies  exjiect  a  hen)  to  be  a  perfect 
crt*ation,  and  if  he  present  but  the  slighte.st  mental  or  corpiucal 
imperfection,  then  woe  to  the  author.  ‘  Ahus  !  (^he  sighs)  all 
this  is  well  known  to  the  author,  for  the  more  he  has  looki‘d 
about  him  the  more  he  has  fouiul  that  pi-rfect  heroes  are  the 
only  ones  that  meet  with  siKvt,‘ss  in  this  world.’ 

And  the  tran.slator,  the  better  to  persiuiati*  the  niodt‘l  hero, 
moralizes: — ‘On  glancing  at  all  the  productiiuis  ()f  foreign 
genius,  h«j  has  nevtu*  met  with  any  but  fair  and  perfect  heroes, 
ami  even  in  ‘Dnelo  Tom’s  Cabin'  he  was  jistonished  at  fimling 
none  but  youthful,  fair,  and  virtuous  sutVerers.’ 

But  if  the  hero  is  a  ra.scal  he  is  a  realitv  drawn  from  Russian 
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life.  If  the  other  personages  arc  vile,  frivolous,  and  rude,  they 
are  true  to  nature,  as  nature,  garbed  in  humanity,  vegetates  iu 
the  drearv  atmosphere  of  Russia,  How  comes  it  that  the  tore- 
most  works  of  Russian  literature  have  the  sombre  hue  of  a 
Russian  sky  ?  Because  they  paint  us  likenesses  of  nature  as 
iiJiture  is  •  in  Russia.  ho  can  rationally  expect  tlu'  siiiiiiy 
pictures  of  life  which  in  western  lands  we  have  only  to  seek  and 
tind  around  us,  in  the  cheerless  gloom  which  enshrouds  an  end¬ 
less  waste  of  humanity.  Yet,  would  we  trace  aright  our  own 
progress,  and  seek  hopes  for  humanity,  we  must  use  these 
pictures  as  w'e  have  them,  not  for  our  pleasure  but  for  our  profit. 
Fiction  by  a  nnister-liand  is  only  history  in  miniature.  AVithout 
these  little  histories,  great  history  w'ould  be  but  a  skeleton. 
Should  we  reject  them  because  the  dry  bones  are  clothed  with  a 
ghastly  counterfeit  of  humanity  ?  Is  cultivated  taste  to  ])lay 
the  part  of  a  paternal  censorship,  and  exclude  all  that  would 
o])pose  or  shock  its  sensibilities  ?  Much,  perhaps  even  the  most 
part,  of  literature  that  is  most  profitable  to  instruction  is  that 
which  is  the  least  pleasing  to  the  imagination.  Who  that  seeks 
out  wisdom  in  the  vivid  pages  of  a  Tacitus  hopes  to  find  pleasure 
in  that  gloomy  portraiture  of  the  living  death  of  Rome.  CJogol 
and  other  modern  w’riters  of  Russia  have  much  of  this  kind  of 
value.  They  paint  life  in  that  aimless  dreary  listlessness,  w  ithout 
object  or  a  hope,  in  wdneh  life  lingers  under  the  dn^ariest 
despotism  that  ever  scourged  the  W’orld.  Had  ‘  Dead  Souls'  no 
(»ther  value,  it  would  be  invaluable  for  its  pictures  of  Russian  life 
drawn  by  a  Russian — ])ictures  acknoAvledged  by  Russians  to  be 
true  ti'k  life — for  the  confirmation  of  all  that  has  been  related  to 
us  bv  travellers  of  that  terrible  stagnation  of  humanitv  on  which 
now  r(‘sts  the  sway  of  one  man  over  so  vast  a  territory  of 
Europe. 

d'heso  pictures  are  not  devoid  of  art,  but  it  is  a  low  art  in  its 
forms ;  the  drunken  boiTs  of  a  Dutch  painter  to  the  graces  of 
Raftatde. 

The  ra.scal  hero,  w’ho  has  run  the  round  of  official  corni])tion 
to  gigantic  fraud,  finds  fitting  confederates  and  dupes  in  the 
characters  whom  the  author  has  drawn  as  representatives  of 
various  kinds  and  classes  of  Rus.sian  societ}’.  His  governors  and 
vice-governors,  and  procurators  and  presidents,  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Tchin,  represent  not  merely  a  cornipt  and 
venal  official  life,  but  the  Manilow’s,  and  Sabakovitch’s,  and 
Nosdrew  s  are  so  many  representative  men,  as  Mr.  Emerson 
would  say,  of  the  worthlessness,  stolidity,  and  heartlessness  of 
the  privileged  provincial  nobles,  w’ho  feed  and  riot  on  the  slavery 
of  millions  of  men.  A  terrible  and  saddening  picture  of 
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liumanity  debased  has  Nicholas  Goirol  drawn  in  his  ‘  Dead 
Souls/  No  title  could  so  a]>tly  describe  the  life  of  that 
wilderness. 

Literature  is  a  modern  ]>lant  in  Russia.  It  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  older  than  the  reijj^n  of  the  second  Catherine.  Under 
the  mentiil  rule  of  the  Greek  church,  which  cultivated  nothing 
but  dogmatism,  and  encouraged  only  blind  submission,  Russia 
from  the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  produci‘d  a  few'  <lry 
chronich'S,  an  epic,  and  numerous  ])laintive  songs,  handed  dow’n 
orally  from  generation  to  generation,  to  tell  how'  heavy  w'as 
the  life  of  this  Asiatic  peo])le.  The  Cdiristianity  of  Ryzantium 
converted  but  it  did  not  civilize.*  It  spoke  neither  to  the  heart 
nor  to  the  understanding,  but  it  bound  the  Russian  Slavonians  in 
a  soulless  slavery  ages  before  their  bodies  were  enslaved.  It  is 
retrogn^ssion,  not  progress  in  Russia;  slavery  only  became  legal  in 
the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Learning  enough 
that  holy  church  cultivated  if  its  jmesthood  could  mumble 
masses  and  ])osture  w'ith  orthodox  exactness.  It  never  ]>re- 
tended  to  a  higher  mission.  Light  might  have  come  to  this 
as  to  other  lands,  but  what  eastern  ])riestcraft  began,  barbarian 
warfare  and  the  cruel  bondage  of  a  Mongol  o]ipression  finished  ; 
darkness  reigned  and  reigns  omni])otent.  Born  for  a  happier 
destiny,  the  Russian  popiilations  were  easily  moulded  into  a 
nation  of  slaves,  animated  machines,  instruments  for  the  ca])rice 
or  pride  of  one  man.  What  says  their  own  historian — their 
laudc'd  Karamsin  ?  ‘  National  jiride  w  as  lost  among  the  Russians ; 

they  had  recourse  to  artiHces  which  supply  the  w'ant  of  strength 
among  a  peo])le  condemned  to  servile  obedience'.  Skilful  in 
deceiving  the  Tartars,  they  became  also  proficient  in  the  art  or 
mutually  deceiving  each  other.  Buying  from  barbarians  their 
personal  security,  they  l)ecame  more  greedy  of  money  and  less 
sensitive  to  wrongs  and  to  shame,  while  exposed  unceasingly  to 
the  insolence  of  foreign  tyrants.  It  may  be  that  the  ])resent 
character  of  the  Russians  ])reserves  some  of  the  stains  with  w  hich 
the  harharity  of  the  Mongols  soiled  it.’  And  again,  speaking  of 
the  monarchical  foundations  laid  by  Ivan  III.,  the  courtly  histo¬ 
rian  tells  us,  ‘  Having  at  last  penetrated  the  secret  of  autocracy, 
Ivan  became  a  terre.strial  god  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russians,  who 
thenceforw\ard  began  to  astonish  all  other  people  by  a  blind  sub- 
mi.ssion  to  the  w'ill  of  their  sovereign.^  If  the  Tsar  Peter,  the 
great  drill  ma.ster,  w'as  born  for  his  peoj^le,  his  people  w'ere  ready 
plastic  instruments  for  his  hand.  ‘  1  cannot  say,"  wrote  the 
ambassador  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  more  than  three  centu¬ 
ries  ago,  ‘  whether  it  is  the  character  of  the  Russian  nation  which 
has  formed  such  autocrats,  or  w’hcther  it  is  the  autocrats  them- 
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selves  who  have  <:^ven  this  character  to  the  nation.  *  Modern 
history  and  iiiodern  literature  too  of  Russian  produce,  may 
help  to  solve  tliis  ])robleiu. 

But  if  the  dominant  church  in  its  nursiu"  office  destroyed  the 
intell(H)tual  sources  of  freedom,  it  scattered  abroad  lavishly  the 
seeils  of  future  revolution  in  the  hate  and  zeal  of  many  sectaries. 
Schisms  innumerable  there  hav'e  been  in  the'  Greek  church  of 
Russia,  or  the  Tsar’s,  and  schism  almost  as  old  as  that  church 
itself.  In  some  the  difference  is  radical,  in  the  most  numerous 
and  antagonistic  it  is  only  on  small  points  of  form.  The  church 
ordains  ])rocession  to  commence  at  one  point  of  tlie  compass,  and 
thret*  tini^ers  only  to  be  used  in  signing  the  cross.  Its  stoutest  and 
most  formidable  foes  progress  from  the  very  opposite  point,  and 
use  but  two  fingers.  Sects  have  been  persecuted  with  all  the 
virulence  of  hate  and  authority ;  have  even  sought  a  freedom  of 
conscience  in  Turkey ;  are  suppressed,  or  now,  perhaps,  only 
tolerated  with  a  contempt  more  hard  to  bear  than  active 
intolerance  itself;  but  whatever  the  name,  or  form,  or  substance, 
or  degree  of  difference  from  the  state  church  in  Ru.ssian  noncon¬ 
formity,  these  sects,  however  frivolous,  and  even  despicable  some 
may  setun  to  be,  have  proved  important  instruments  in  giving  a 
vitality  to  the  faith  of  portions  of  the  Rus.sian  people.  Like  a 
will-o’-the-wisp  it  may  liave  shed  a  deceitful  light,  but  without 
it  there  w’ould  have  been  utter  darkness  of  mind  and  faitli. 
Unity  ami  uniformity  wouhl  have  been  complete  ;  one  religion  of 
jiosturing,  one  faith  of  submission  to  the  terrestrial  god  of  Russia. 
But  the  light,  it  it  Invs  led  zealots  into  error,  has,  nevertheles.s 
kept  alivt'  tor  .sonu‘,  perhaps  for  future  active  development,  the 
only  freedom  of  thought  possible  amongst  the  Russian  peojde, 
that  bust  refuge  of  freedom  when  ffiith  dare  only  breath  its  uttcr- 
anc(‘s  in  .secret.  The  ] prohibition  of  the  worshi])  of  the  Uniatcs, 
or  United  (Jreeks,  atided  fresh  fuel  to  the  tlame  that  smoul- 
<lers.  ']  hat  was  the  work  of  the  present  Tsar — head  and  defender 
of  the  faith,  Nicholas. 

All  of  civilization,  that  vegetates  sickly  in  Russia,  has  liceii 
imported.  Ihe  first  Russian  grammar — the  second  Russian  book, 
it  is  said,  came  from  Gxtonl.f  ^liddlc  ago  Europe  had  gone 
back  to  classic  models  when  Peter  the  Tsar  turned  civilizer. 
Nothing  is  natural,  all  is  co])ied.  ‘  Thro\ighout  my  journey,^  says 
He  C  ustin(‘,  *  1  was  constantly  but  vaiidy  endeavouring  to  account 
tor  this  mania  (clas.sic  architecture)  among  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  so  iliflerent  from  those  lands  wdience  the  architecture  has 

Raroii  llrrluTstriii,  aiabassiulor  lo  Tsar  Vassili  Ivaiiovitch ;  nuotcil  l)y 
Karnmsm. 

t  builoirs  Ciranunatica  Kussica.  Printed  at  tlic  Oxford  Universitv  Press, 
m  ICUb. 
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been  borrowed.  The  Russians  cannot,  probably,  explain  it  any 
better  than  I,  for  they  are  no  more  masters  of  their  tastes  than 
of  their  actions.  The  fine  arts,  as  they  call  them,  have  been 
imposed  on  the  people,  just  like  the  military  exercise.  The 
rejjiment,  and  its  spirit  of  minuteness,  is  the  mould  of  Russian 
society.*  All  is  artificiality;  a  bit  borrowed  here  and  there  and 
everywhere ;  a  gilded  patchwork ;  something  of  everything 
except  the  freedom  and  morality  and  hopes  of  civilization. 

Russian  literature  was  but  a  collection  of  rude  country  songs 
which  spoke  the  only  utterance  the  serf  dared  breathe  of  his 
hapless  lot.  Song  is  the  single  solace  of  the  slave,  and  Russian 
despotism  has  not  yet  been  able  to  de})rive  him  of  it.  A  woful 
melancholy  runs  through  all  these  relics  of  the  Slavonic  muse, 
^lelancholy  is  for  the  most  part  characteristic  of  rude  poetry,  but 
this  was  the  melancholy  of  desolation,  and  this  was  the  old  litera¬ 
ture  of  Russiii,  It  is  a  dread  testimony  of  the  condition  of  a 
people  when  the  heroes  of  its  liUTature  are  brigands. 

Catherine,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  philosophers, 
thought  fit  in  her  wistlom  to  lay  on  some  polish  to  the  drill  work 
of  her  predecessor  ‘  the  great.*  One  little  anecdote  will  express 
as  well  as  a  volume  the  spirit  of  her  sysUun.  The  governor  of 
^loscow  wrote  to  complain  that  the  peo])le  would  not  send  their 
childnui  to  the  newly  instituted  schools.  ‘  My  dear  princti,* 
replied  the  Empress,  ‘  do  not  distress  yourself  because  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  no  desire  lor  knowledge ;  if  1  institute  schools,  it  is 
not  for  ourselves  but  for  Europe,  in  whose  estimation  we  must 
maintain  our  standing ;  but  if  our  peasants  should  really  seek  to 
become  enlightened,  neither  you  nor  I  could  continue  in  our 
])laces.*  French  philoso))hy  was  imported  with  French  wit,  but  the 
dialectics  of  the  one,  like  the  form  of  the  other,  was  all  that 
remained.  Where  it  penetrated  it  destroyed  belief,  and  replaced 
nothing*  but  sensualism. 

Lomonossotf  discoursed  learnedly  on  many  scientific  subjects 
ill  (lerman,  Latin,  and  Russian;  and  Derjaviiie  in  the  latter 
addressed  courtly  odes  to  his  royal  mistress.  ‘  ILgh  society, 
says  Herzen,  characterizing  this  age,  ‘  read  nothing  in  Russian, 
society  lower  read  nothing  at  all.'  The  first  native  production 
that  was  really  appreciated  was  a  comedy  by  Von  Wiezen,  in 
which,  with  clever  irony,  he  satirized  the  squirearchy  of  Russia, 
Literature  expanded  from  dilettantism  into  authorship  mainly 
under  the  intluence  of  freemasonry.  IS’ovikotf,  the  grand-master, 
was  successful  in  promoting  the  union  of  men  of  liberal  inclina¬ 
tions,  for  which,  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  French  revolution  had 
alarmed  despotism,  he  was  rewarded  with  imprisonment  and 
exile.  Karamsine,  however  one  may  estimate  his  capacity  as  a 
historian,  is  another  notable  in  the  history  of  Russian  literature. 

N.s. — voi.  IX.  p  * 
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n<;  first  directed  tlie  minds  of  his  countrymen  to  the  study  of 
their  country.  He  was  tlie  first  Russian  author,  as  M.  Herzen 
remarks,  who  was  read  by  ladies.  Karainsiiie  stood  liigh  in 
favour  with  the  KmjHTor  Alexander,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
SiH-mnski,  wius  enpiged  on  the  project  of  the  constitution  which 
never  saw  the  light,  and  died  in  the  good  graces  of  the  present 
autocrat. 

A  i^reat  impulse  >vas  n^iveii  to  mental  movement  liy  the  war  ot 
tSliif  For  the  first  time  in  a  century,  the  government  addressed 


itself  to  the  people.  The  im])ulse  came  from  without.  When 
Alexander  himself  was  forced  to  ridicule  the  ultra-monarchical 


pretensions  of  the  Ihnirbons,  could  his  soldiers  sca})e  some  infec¬ 
tion  of  liberalism  in  their  march  over  Euro]^  ?  'Jdie  Alliance  of 


Well-being,  comprising  in  its  ranks  the  dower  ot  the  youth  nohle 
by  intellect  and  birth  of  Russia,  was  the  most  practical  conse- 
cpience  of  the  maich  of  ideas.  It  was  a  precursor  ot  the  Holy 
Alliance.  The  republican  conspiracy  of  December  failed,  and  auto¬ 
cracy  held  absolute  sway.  But  literature  was  strongly  im])resscd 
))y  tlie  new  spirit.  'J'he  jioetrv  of  Ilyldieff  and  Pouchkin  had  a 
widely  extended  inllmmce  over  the  cultivated  society  of  the 
em]dre.  Pouchkin  admirably  caught  the  sjdrit  of  the  ])o])ular 
songs.  He  has  been  called  an  imitator  of  ilyron  ;  but  Herzi'ii, 
while  admitting  the  intiiience  of  the  English  poet  on  his  earlier 
efforts,  maintains,  and  we  think  with  justice,  the  originality  of 
the  Russian,  which  became  more  marked  with  the  develojinunt 
of  Ids  genius.  ‘  IVmchkin  and  Byron  completely  sojiarated 
themselves  from  each  other  towards  the  end  of  their  career. 
iWron  was  profoundly  English,  Pouchkin  ])rofoundly  Russian — 
Jtussian  of  the  ])eri<Ml  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  knew  all  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  man  of  civilization,  but  he  had  faith  in  the  future  which 
the  man  ot  the  \\  est  had  not.^  ‘  Oneguine,^  the  chief  creation  ot 
his  g(‘nius,  isa  work  iiuvstimahle,  at  h‘ast  towards  the  com])rehi*ii- 
sion  ot  Russian  character  and  civilization.  l^ouchkin  knew  the 


bitter  inheritance  of  genius  in  Russia.  Scourged  and  exiled  by  the 
Enqieror  Alexander,  aft(‘r  six  years  of  solitude  in  the  Caucasus, 


he  was  recalled  by  Nicholas  to  the  sadder  solitude  of  the  court. 
His  end  was  a  sail  one,  but  the  tale  must  be  repeated  in  brief,  if 
only  to  exhibit  another  ])root  of  the  ])rofound  dissimulation  of 
till*  Isar.  Pouchkin  tell  in  a  duel  by  the  hand  of  his  own  brother- 
in-law.  His  death  excited  ])ublic  indignation,  for  the  ])oet  was 
the  literary  pride  ot  his  country,  and  his  slayer  a  Frenchiuaii. 
1  he  Em]>eror  ])rotes.sed  to  share  the  public  sorrow.  An  ambitious 
>outh  penned  an  oile  to  thank  his  majesty  for  becoming  the  ]'ro- 
tiH'tor  ot  literature.  1  he  lyric  tit  of  the  poet  was  rewarded  ami 


his  imagination  sobi'red  by  two  years^  banishment  to  the  Cau¬ 
casus.  Ihe  story  ot  the  young  poet  Polejaefi’  is  very  tragic. 
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When  a  student  at  the  university,  he  wrote  a  comic  travestie  of 
‘  Onei^uine,*  some  lines  of  whicli  hit  the  Tsar.  Tlio  youth 
Wiis  dragged  by  night  from  his  lodgings  before  the  father  of  his 
])eo|)le,  and  hurried  off  as  a  common  soldier  to  tlie  f^iucasus. 
After  a  short  and  weary  life  he  died  in  a  military  hospital.  His 
friends  collected  some  of  the  scattered  poems,  which  tlnw 
]»roj)<)sed  to  publish,  with  a  jxutrait  of  the  dead  ]>oet  in  his 
liumble  military  cloak.  Tlie  truth-loving  government  would  not 
]Kirmit  it,  but  insisted  that  tlie  portrait  should  be  det*orated  with 
the  epaulettes  of  an  othcer  !  One  more  instance  of  tlu^  imperial 
jatronage  of  genius  and  letters.  A  pious  gentleman  of  Moscow 
wrote  a  book  in  favour  of  the  (^itholic  Churcli  of  Rome,  ddie 
production  drew  a  cry  of  indignation  from  Gri‘ek  Catholicity. 
The  heail  of  the  church  chaslisml  his  heretic  son  by  sending  liim, 
not  to  Siberia,  but  to  a  madliouse. 

liormontotf  has  liecoine  well  known  in  the  West,  throngli  tin* 
ndinirable  German  translations  of  Bodenstiit,  and  Chopins 
FriMich  version  of  his  famous  novel  the  ‘Hero  of  our  Days,’  lia^ 
lu  cn  rejiroduced  in  two  or  threi^  (‘ditions  in  Kngland.  The  novel 
ilcscrves  attentive  study,  not  nnu'ely  as  a  leading  ])roduction  <4* 
Russian  genius,  but  for  its  social  revelations.  Rut  it  is  stamped 
with  the  hopeless  sadness  that  l)elongs  to  the  Russian  muse 
whether  in  the  garb  of  nature  or  dra])od  in  civilization.  ‘  Civiliza- 
tion  has  ruined  ns.’ exclaims  Herzim,  almost  in  the  accents  ot‘ 


d«‘sj)air;  ‘  it  lias  made  us  what  Aveare — a  burthen  to  ourselves  and 
o!h('rs,  idle,  useless,  capricious;  whicli  passes  us  on  from  eccimtricity 
to  exci'ss,  squandm'ing  without  ri'gret  our  fortune,  our  h(‘art,  our 
youth,  searching  for  occujiation,  for  excitements,  for  distracti(ms, 
likeilio  dogs  of  Aix-la-Chapelie,  described  by  Heine,  which  sough! 
a<  a  favour  from  the  ])assers-by  a  kick  U)  disjiel  their  melancholy. 
Wi!  try  everything,  music,  }/niloso])liy,  love,  the  art  of  war,  mys- 
lici.sm,  to  divert  (-)urselves,  to  forg(‘t  the  immense  void  that 


oppres.ses  us.’  This  is  the  philosojihy  of  the  Russian  literatun* 
that  ])asses  the  ceiisorshi]).  Th(‘  liistory  of  its  later  writers  is  a 
tragic  catalogue.  Ryleielf  wjis  hanged  by  Nicholas  ;  Rouchkiu 
lell  in  a  duel  at  the  age  of  .‘kS  ;  Griboiedolf  was  assiussinateil  at 
Teheran  ;  Lermontotf  fell  in  a  iluel  in  the  Caiujiusus  at  ‘10  : 


\  encRutinoff  was  killed  by  society  at  'Z2  ;  Koltzoif,  killed  by  his 
family  at  ;  Relinsky  at  »*kj  ])erished  of  hunger  and  misery  ; 
l’oh‘iaetf  died  in  tlie  military  ho.spital  after  eight  years’  forced 
service  in  the  Caucasus  ;  Raralinsky  died  after  twelve  years 


ol  (‘xile ;  Bestujetf,  still  in  youth,  ])erished  in  the  Caucasus, 
alter  surviving  the  forced  labour  of  Siberia. 

Reviews  have  great  iiiHuence  in  liussia,  and  they  are  doing  a 
grf*at  deal  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  th  * 
Vt  e.st.  Polevoi,  in  his  ‘  Moscow  Telegraidi,'  Avhich  wiLS  sup- 
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pressed  in  1834,  did  much  to  diffuse  free  thought.  Senkowsky 
Ikdinskv,  and  Tcluiadaeff  are  honourable  names  in  this  huma¬ 
nizing  effort.  Herzen's  stands  not  least  in  that  brotherhood. 
Twelve  years  ago,  as  a  contributor  to  one  of  the  reviews  of  Moscow, 
he  (‘arned  a  reputation  and  the  reward  of  liberalism.  After 
banishment  to  a  remote  region  of  the  empire  he  voluntarily  sought 
exile  in  England,  where  he  has  established  a  printing  press 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  Russian  books  for  circulation  in 
Russia.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  press  was  the  clever 
aiid  instructive  es.say,  from  which  we  have  quoted,  ‘  On  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  Revolutionary  Ideas  in  Russia;'  which,  apart  from 
certain  socialist  opinions,  will  be  a  >velcome  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  Russia.  It  is  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Herzen  to  pro¬ 
cure,  if  possible,  suppressed  manuscripts  of  distinguished  Russian 
writers.  In  this  he  has  not  yet  been  successful,  but  as  a  begiu- 
ing  .he  has  published  three  works  from  his  own  pen.  The  first 
entitled  ‘  Yunev  Den,'  St.  George's  Day,  is  a  short  but  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  Russian  proprietors  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs. 

‘  Let  the  first  free  Russian  word  from  behind  the  frontier  (he  says) 
he  addressed  to  vou.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  vou  that  the  need  for  inde- 

•  V 

pendenee  has  shown  itself,  the  ettbrts  for  freedom  and  all  the  intel¬ 
lectual' activity  of  the  age  just  ]>ast.  It  is  amongst  you  that  the 
stdf-denying  minority  is  found  which  redeems  Russia  in  the  eyes  of 
fondgn  nations  and  its  own.  From  your  ranks  arose  Muravyev  and 
l\*stel,  Iluilyeev  and  Restuzhev.  From  your  ranks  came  Pouehkin 
and  Lermontov.  We,  too,  who  have  left  our  country,  that  one  frc*e 
Itussian  voice  might  he  heard  through  a  foreign  land ;  w’e  came  from 
your  ranks,  and  it  is  to  you  that  we  first  atldress  direct,  not  with 
words  of  reproarii,  not  with  a  summons  to  contlict  wdiich  is  at  this 
moment  iin])racticuhle,  but  with  a  friendly  word  on  the  common 
miseries  and  the  common  shame,  and  with  brotherly  counsel.  Wc  are 
slaves  because  our  aneestors  bartered  their  human  dignity  for  inhuman 
]>rivileges,  and  we  make  use  of  these  privileges.  We  are  slaves 
btvause  we  are  masters.’ 

A  second  publication  consists  of  fragmentary  tales  of  high 
merit  and  melancholy  significance.  But  the  most  interesting 
work  is  the  ‘Tvunna  i  Isuilka.  Iz  zapisok  Iskandera' — the 
])rison  and  banishment,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Iskander,  in  which 
Mr.  Herzen  with  much  graphic  power  describes  his  own  suffer¬ 
ings  as  one  of  the  later  martyrs  of  Russia. 

Ihit  we  must  now'  return  to  Gogol,  w'ho,  after  the  peasant 
poet  Koltzotl,  is  the  most  natural  of  all  the  Russian  writers.  Of 
noble  birth,  all  his  sympathies  w'ere,  nevertheless,  with  the 
people.  He  w  as  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  in 
Little  Russia,  where  there  is  more  of  life  than  in  any  other  part 
ot  the  empire  ;  and  he  made  his  appearance  as  an  author  by  the 
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publication  of  some  pleasant  little  novels  descriptive  of  Cossack 
manners  and  scenea  ‘Tarass  Boulba/  a  historic  tale  of  the 
Cossiicks,  abounds  with  some  charming  and  graphic  descriptions 
of  scenery  and  national  customs,  but  when  he  left  the  Cossacks 
and  went  into  Old  Russia  for  his  subjects,  his  pages  became  more 
sombre.  The  tchlnounik  or  employ(^,  and  the  pomeitschik  or 
landed  proprietor,  became  the  chief  objects  of  his  relentless  satire. 
It  is  inexplicable  to  us  how  he  escapt^d  the  Caucasus  or  Siberia. 
The  reader  will  soon  see  how  he  deserved  the  imperial  reward  of 
literary  merit. 

The  story  of  Tschitchikow  is  well  designed  to  exhibit  Russian 
life  in  its  varieties.  The  hero,  from  childhood  to  mature  age, 
develops  at  each  step  master  talent  for  rascality.  From  a  small 
place  in  a  government  office  of  forty  or  lifty  roubles,  he  rises  slowly 
and  painfully  to  more  profit.  The  sketches  of  officialism  are  slight, 
but  penetrate  to  the  marrow  of  the  system.  We  pass  over  how  he 
became  a  man  of  substance  from  the  superintendence  of  ‘  govern¬ 
ment  works’,  with  one  very  little  passiige: — ‘Tschitchikow  found 
ways  and  means  to  be  elected  a  member  of  it,  and  soon  })roved 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  promoters.  This  committee 
began  its  operations  immediately.  During  six  years  the  com¬ 
mittee  busied  itself  about  the  building,  but  whether  it  was  the 
harshness  of  the  climate,  or  the  want  of  proper  materials,  the 
crown  building  never  rose  above  its  foundation.’ 

We  find  him  next  in  the  paradise  of  self-seekers — the  Russian 
custom-house,  at  once  a  model  officer,  and  amassing  a  fortune 
in  a  smuggling  as.sociation.  Unluckily  for  himself,  ‘  dissenter' 
is  a  term  of  reproach  in  Russia  as  Englaml.  Tschitchikow 
called  his  colleague  and  partner  in  the  customs  and  smuggling  a 
stiirbver.  The  starbver  informed,  and,  lo  !  our  T.schitchikow  is 
reduced  to  seek  the  capital  and  a  living  by  his  wits,  like  many 
other  gentlemen  in  the  like  predicament  at  home,  by  commission 
agency. 

In  Russia  there  is  an  institution  called  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
the  Council  of  Guardians,  for  the  mortgage  of  landed  property 
and  serfs  by  the  embarrassed  nobility.  Money  is  only  lent  upon 
real  estate,  that  is,  land  and  serfs ;  or  as  they  are  popularly 
called  in  Russia,  ‘  souls.’  It  is  left  to  the  Council  of  Guardians 
to  fix  the  period  for  redemption,  and  if  the  mortgagor  cannot 
redeem,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  council  to  have  the  property 
valued  by  a  special  commission,  and  then  sold  to  the  crown. 
This  will  explain  why  the  numbers  of  the  crown  serfs  appear  in 
population  estimates  to  be  on  the  increase. 

The  hard  driven  Tschitchikow  conceives  the  notable  project 
of  swindling  this  honourable  board  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The 
noble  pays  an  annual  capitation  for  each  serf  or  soul  accord- 
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ing  to  the  return  of  each  census,  and  should  any  die  in  the 
interval  he  must  pay  for  the  ‘dead  souls'  as  ^vell.  In  tine, 
Tschitchikow  resolved  to  procure,  with  or  without  consideration, 
as  many  <lead  souls  as  he  could,  to  mortgage  them  for  some  two 
hundred  roubles  a-head  as  living  ones,  to  the  government.  True, 
he  had  to  face  the  imperial  ukase  which  forbids  the  sale  of  seifs 
without  the  land,  but  Russians,  it  appears,  can  ride  through  ukases 
:uj  we  ride  through  acts  of  ]  arlianient.  Mr.  Tschitchikow 
purchast‘d  for  emigration  to  the  Kherson.  W  ith  this  magnificent 
end  in  view  our  hero  travelled  throughout  the  empire,  and  toiinJ 
the  adventures  recorded  in  Ciogols  pages. 

In  the  course  of  his  travels  Tschitchikow  visits  the  land- 
owner  Manilow,  and  there  makes  the  first  exposition  of  his 
trading  views.  ^lanilow'  is  well  drawn,  an  idle,  aimless,  amiable 
man,  |M‘rhaps  too  indolent  to  be  otherwise  when  the  amiability 
is  unaccompanied  with  any  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  in  a  civilized  society  belong  to  men  of  station  and  wealth. 
We  select  a  passage  or  two  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  domestic 
institution  of  the  Russians.  Mark  how  coolly  human  souls  are 
reckoned  in  the  holy  and  paternal  land — that  paradise  of  order. 

‘  But  allow  rue  one  question,’ coutiimed  Tschitchikow,  in  a  low  pecu¬ 
liar  tone,  glancing  round  on  all  sides.  ‘  Is  it  lung  since  you  presented 
your  last  revision  list  ?’ 

‘  Why,  yes;  it  is  some  time  since.  I  cannot  exiictly  say  the  time.’ 

‘  How  many  peasants  have  died  since  f’ 

‘  I  don  t  know,  1  am  sure.  We  must  ask  the  steward.  Ho,  there ! 
Call  the  steward  here.’ 

'riu‘  steward  came  up.  He  was  nearly  forty,  was  beardless,  and  wore 
a  c(Kit.  d'o  conclude  from  his  full-moon  visage  lie  must  have  led  a  ([uict 
life;  his  small  hollow  eyes  and  his  yellowish  coinjdexion  evidently 
proved  that  feather  beds  were  not  strange  to  him.  One  could  see  at 
a  glance  that  he  went  through  his  career  as  stewards  who  are 
seigneurial  scrls  gcneially  do.  At  tirst  he  was  only  an  errand  boy,  and 
at  the  same  time  learnt  to  read,  write,  and  reckon;  then  he  married 
my  lady  s  maid,  l>ecame  managiu*  of  the  houselmld,  and  finally  steward. 
In  this  capacity  he  behaved,  of  course,  like  all  stewards ;  he  was  the 
excellent  Iriend  ol  the  rich  ones,  and  made  the  burthens  of  the  poor  still 
heavier.  Slept  till  nine  o’clock,  and  then  (piietly  sipped  his  tea. 

‘  Hark,  my  go^id  Iriend,  how  many  peasants  have  died  since  we  last 
sent  in  the  list  of  persons  r’ 

How  many  r  asked  he,  opening  his  mouth,  and  holding  his  hand 
l>ofon'  him  like  a  shield.  ‘  Many  have  died  since  that  time.’ 

\es,  1  own  1  thought  so  myself.  Manv  have  died,’  said  Manilow, 
addri'ssing  himself  to  Tschitchikow. 

^  But  about  how  many  ‘f’  asked  Tschitchikow. 

^Nolnidy  has  counted  them,’  answered  the  stcNvard,  quietly. 

)f  i*ourse  not,  said  Manilow.  ‘  1  think  the  mortality  was  rather 
great ;  but  the  number  is  quite  unknown.’ 
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*  Have  the  kindness  to  count  them,  and  make  a  list,*  said  Tschitehi- 
kow,  iuldressin^  himsell’  to  the  steward. 

‘  Ves,  make  a  list  of  their  names  directly,*  said  ^lanilow. 

The  steward  said  ‘  1  hear,*  and  went  away. 

The  way  in  which  Tschitchikow  talks  over  liis  host  into  giving 
him  the  dead  souls  is  well  told,  and  shows  the  laxity  of  morals, 
when  the  horror  of  the  landlord,  so  naturally  excited  at  his 
guest's  astounding  proposal,  was  so  easily  stilled  ;  hut  the  dialogue 
is  too  long  for  extract,  and  we  prefer  a  specimen  of  Gogol's  comic 
powers,  where  he  persuades  a  miserly,  superstitious  old  woman  to 
sell  him  her  dead  serfs. 

We  must  first,  however,  (]uote  a  passage  highly  national  and 
characteristic  of  Russia.  How  complete  must  he  ])arental  dis¬ 
cipline,  how  perfect  the  system  of  order,  when  the  slave  com¬ 
placently  kisses  the  chain  that  hinds  him.  The  serf-coachman, 
in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  has  upset  his  nuister,  and  is  threatened 
with  a  flogging. 

‘  hut  what  did  I  tell  thee  lately  when  thou  wert  drunk.  Hast  thou 
alri'ady  forgotten  it  ?’  asked  Tsehitehikow. 

‘  hy  no  means,  your  highness  ;  how  can  I  forget  it  ?  1  know  iny 

duty.  I  know  that  one  ought  not  to  he  drunk.  Hut  to  converse  with 
a  nice  person - ’ 

‘  When  1  shall  give  thee  a  sound  Hogging,  then  shalt  thou  know 
how  to  converse  with  nice  people.’ 

‘  If  it  i)lease  your  lordship,’  replied  Seli/.han,  who  agreed  with  every¬ 
thing,  ‘  if  there  must  be  a  heating,  it  may  he  so.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  it.  Why  not  heat  if  it  is  deserved  ?  ’Fhat  stands  (piite 
at  tlie  will  of  the  master,  'fhe  peasant  must  he  heaten  that  he  may 
not  heeomo  too  insolent,  and  to  make  him  well  behaved.  When  one 
deserves  it,  why  should  one  not  l>e  heaten  ‘r’ 

Against  such  sentiments  Tsehitehikow  had  nothing  to  say. 

Our  space  will  only  admit  of  a  portion,  ami  that  abridged,  of 
the  curious  dialogue  between  Tschitchikow  and  the  old  lady 
Rorobotschka : 

‘  but  let  us  return  to  our  own  characters.  Tsehitehikow  deeming 
it  proper  to  assume  an  easy  manner,  took  the  cup  of  U*a  without  cere¬ 
mony,  put  some  raspberry  syrup  into  it,  and  leil  the  conversation. 

‘  Your  little  village,  matrushka,*  is  very  pretty.  How  many  souls 
have  you  there  ?* 

‘There  are  about  eighty  souls,  patrushka,’*  said  the  hostess;  ‘hut 
times  are  had.  We  had  last  year  a  dreadful  1‘ailure  of  the  crops,  from 
which  may  Heaven  j)reserve  us!’ 

‘  ddie  peasants,  nevertheless,  have  ruddy  cheeks,  and  the  cottages 
are  neat.  May  1  not  know  your  family  name.  1  am  so  absent  in 
mind,  and  1  came  so  late  hist  night.* 


*  Little  mother  and  little  father.  The  Russians,  in  familiar  conversation, 
arc  fond  of  using  diminutives. 
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‘  KorolK>tehka,  the  eollej^ium  seoretarv’s  widow.’  ^ 

*  W*ry  luiich  ohH^i*il.  Aiul  your  Christian  name  ? 

‘  Anaft;i.sia  IVtrowna.* 

‘.\nastiisia  IVtrowna  !  A  pretty  name.  1  have  an  aunt,  the  sister 
of  iny  mother,  who  is  so  called.’ 

‘  And  your  namer’  asked  the  lady.  *  \ou  are,  I  presume,  assessor 
of  a  circle.’ 

‘  No,  matrushka,’  answert'd  Tsehitchikow,  laughing.  ‘  1  travel  on 
my  own  private  business.’ 

*  'riien  you  are  a  govenimcnt  contractor  ?  What  a  pity  1  sold  the 
honey  last  week.  Thou  wouldst  certainly  have  paid  a  better  price, 
patruslika.’ 

‘  1  should  have  bought  no  honey  at  all.* 

*  Anything  else  ?  Perhaps  some  hemp  i  1  have  not  much  lett,  only 
half  a  cunioek.’ 

‘  No,  matrushka,  1  want  very  ditferent  articles.  Tell  me,  have  many 
peasants  of  yours  died  ?’ 

‘  Oil,  dear,  yes — eighti*en  peasants,’  said  the  old  woman,  sighing, 
‘and  they  were  all  stout  workmen.  Many  have  beim  added,  but  only 
little  worms.  And  the  assessor  of  the  circle  came  and  demanded  the 
jK)ll-tax  for  the  dead  ones  as  if  they  were  still  alive.  Last  week  my 
smith  was  burnt  to  death — such  a  clever  smith,  he  could  make  locks.’ 

‘  You  have  had  a  fire  then,  matrushka?’ 

‘  Heaven  preserve  us  from  such  misfortune!  A  fire  would  lx‘  still 
worse.  He  burnt  of  himself,  patrushka.  His  inside  Ix'gan  to  bum. 
He  ilrank  too  much.  Only  a  little  tlame  appeared,  then  he  glowed, 
and  he  became  as  black  as  coal ;  and  he  was  such  a  clever  smith !  1 
cannot  drive  out  anywhere  now,  as  there  is  nobody  to  shoe  the  lioi*ses.’ 

‘  It  was  the  will  of  (JckI,  matrushka,’  said  TschiUdiikow,  with  a 
dei'p  sigh.  ‘  Against  the  wisdom  and  the  will  of  God  we  must  not 
niurniur.  Give  them  up  to  me.’ 

‘  Give  up  whom,  patrushka  r’ 

‘  dust  the  dead  ones.’ 

‘  How  can  1  give  them  up  ?’ 

*  N  cry  easily  ;  or  sell  them  to  me.  I  will  pay  you  for  them.’ 

‘  Hut  1  eannot  imagine  what  you  want  with  them.  Wilt  thou  have 
them  dug  out  of  the  grave  ?’ 

Tsehitchikow,  perceiving  that  the  old  woman  was  very  far  astray, 
deemed  some  explanation  necessary.  In  a  few  words  he  explained  to 
her  that  the  purchase  would  have  value  onlv  on  paper,  as  the  souls  must 
Ih'  named  there  as  bidng  alive. 

Hut  what  dost  thou  want  them  for  r’  askeil  the  old  woman,  staring 
at  him  in  amazement. 

‘  That  is  my  husiness.’ 

‘  Hut  they  are  dead.’ 

‘  ho  said  they  were  alive  ?  It  is  your  loss  that  they  are  dead,  as 
}ou  must  pay  the  poll-tax  tor  them.  Now,  1  will  relieve  you  from  that. 
Ho  you  understand  ?  Not  only  will  1  take  upon  myself  the  paynieiit 
ot  the  taxes,  but  1  am  ready  to  pay  you  tifteen  roubles.  Is  it  clear  to 
you  now  r* 
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*  I  don’t  know,  I  am  suiv,*  said  the  old  woman,  hesitating  ;  ‘  I  never 
sold  any  dead  souls.’ 

‘  ()t*  course,  that  would  have  been  a  miracle.  Do  you  then  really 
bidieve  that  they  are  worth  anything  ?’ 

*  No,  1  do  not  think  that  at  all.  Of  course  they  have  no  value 
now.  Hut  it  is  just  that  very  circumstance  that  makes  it  dithcult  for 
me  to  understand  why  you  would  buy  dead  soids.* 

‘  Well,  now,  here  is  a  stubborn  old  hag!’  thought  Tschitchikow  to 
himself.  ‘  Listen  to  me,  matrushka,  and  consider  well.  You  lose  how 
much  ?  Y^ou  must  pay  the  poll-tax  for  them  as  for  living  ones.* 

‘Oh,  don’t  remind  me  of  that,  patrushka,’  interru]>ted  the  old 
woman.  ‘  d’hree  weeks  have  not  elapsed  since  I  was  oblig(*d  to  pay 
a  hundred  and  fifty  roubles,  and  besides  had  to  bribe  the  assessor 
uieely.’ 

*  You  see  it  now  yourself,  matrushka.  Hut  don’t  forget  that  you 
would  no  longer  be  obliged  to  bribe  the  assessor,  bc'cause  1  should  pay 
the  taxes  for  these  souls.  Will  you  take  my  oiler?* 

‘  Indeed,  patrushka,  1  never  yet  w'as  in  the  position  of  selling  dead 
peasants.  1  have  sold  living  ones.  Only  thn»e  years  ago  1  sold  two 
girls  to  our  pope*  for  two  hundred  roubles.  He  is  yery  grateful  to 
me  for  them  ;  they  are  yery  industrious,  and  able  to  weave  napkins.* 

*  There  is  no  question  about  the  living,  bless  them !  1  w  ant  dead 

ones.’ 

‘  Well,  I  fear  I  should  lose  hy  it.  Perhaps  thou  cheatest  me,  my 
father,  and  they  are  w’orth  mort\’ 

‘  Take  the  most  insignificant  thing — a  rag  for  instance.  Even  that 
has  value,  for  it  can  be  sold  to  the  pajwr  maker,  but  who  w'ants  dead 
ones  ?’ 

“  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  1  stick  only  to  the  point  that  they  are  dead.* 

‘Dear  me,  what  a  stupid  creature!*  said  Tschitchikow  to  himself, 
(juite  out  of  patience.’ 

At  last  by  incidental  hints  at  the  future  purchase  of  govern¬ 
ment  supplies,  and  some  skilful  play  on  the  superstitious  leelings 
of  the  old  lady,  Tschitchikow  got  the  souls.  The  mode  by  which 
each  in  his  and  her  way  tries  to  overreach  the  other  is  truly 
Russian,  as  is  the  prudent  hint  with  respect  to  his  guide  : — 

‘  Then  don’t  forget,  1  beg  of  you,  the  promised  government  sup¬ 
plies.’ 

‘  You  may  be  sure  I  will  not  forget  you,*  said  Tschitchikow,  stepping 
out  into  the  entrance  hall. 

‘  You  wont  buy  hog’s  lard,  then  ?*  said  the  hostess,  following  him. 

‘  Why  should  1  not  buy  ?  1  wdll  buy  some  ;  but  not  now.* 

‘  Tow  ards  Easter  1  shall  have  some  fresh.* 

‘  We  will  buy  some — why  not?’ 

‘  Perhai>8  bed  feathers  may  be  wanted.  1  shall  have  some  about 
Lent.’ 

‘Hood,  very  good,’  said  Tschitchikow. 


*  Priest. 
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‘  Tliou  se6st  now  tbysolf,  patnishka,  that  the  horses  are  not  yet  put 
to  the  earri;i^c,’  said  the  old  woman,  as  they  arrived  at  the  door. 

‘  Will  soon  be  here.  Only  tell  me  how  i  am  to  get  from  here  to  the 
high  road.* 

‘  Ilow  shall  I  describe  it  to  you  ?’  said  the  hostess.  ‘  It  is  rather 
diiheult  to  deseribc — there  are  so  maiiy  cross-ways.  I  would  rather 
give  thee  a  little  girl  as  guide.  She  can  sit  upon  the  coach-box  ;  there 
is  room  enough.* 

‘  Why  not  ?* 

‘  1  will  give  thee  the  girl— she  knows  the  way.  But  don’t  take  her 
with  thee.  One  has  been  alreacly  taken  away  by  the  inerehants.’ 

Tsehitchikow  assured  her  that  he  would  send  back  the  girl,  and 
Mrs.  Korol)otsehka  became  quiet,  and  began  to  contemplate  what  was 
passing  in  the  court.  She  cast  a  severe  look  at  the  housekeeper,  who 
liad  fetched  a  wooden  dish  with  honey  from  the  store-room,  called  to 
the  jK'jtsant,  who  made  his  ai)pearance  at  the  gate,  and  so  got  gradually 
absorbed  in  domestic  life. 

Hut  why  do  we  stay  so  long  with  Mrs.  Korobotschka  ?  Koro- 
botsehka,  Slanilow,  Keonomy,  yKsthetics,  let  us  leave  them.  'There 
are‘  more  curious  things  in  the  world ;  pleasure  turns  in  a  moment  into 
sadness  if  thou  eonsiderest  her  more  closely,  and  many  stiange 
thoughts  arise.  IVrehanee  thou  mayest  even  think — docs  Airs.  Koro- 
botsehka  really  oeeiq)y  so  low  a  degree  in  the  inlinite  scale  of  human 
perh'ction  ?  Is  the  gulf  really  so  wide  that  separates  her  from  her 
sisters  who  are  living  secluded  in  their  aristocratic  homes  with  sweet 
scents,  and  east-iron  staircases  inlaid  with  brass,  red-coloured  wood,  and 
tiipestry  ?  'rhere  they  sit  and  yawn  at  the  unread  book,  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  visit,  as  they  call  it,  and,  that  they  may  seem 
brilliant,  rejK‘ating  the  sentiments  learnt  by  heart — sentiments,  which, 
ivecording  to  the  rules  of  fashion,  s\vay  the  town  for  a  whole  week — 
smitiments  which  concern  not  their  homes  or  their  estates,  which, 
thanks  to  economical  ignorance,  are  in  disorder,  but  certainly  relate  to 
some  political  overthrow  in  France,  or  the  direction  of  the  Catholicism 
now  Incoming  so  fashionable.  Hut  away  from  it !  M  by  do  we  speak 
ol  such  things  ‘r^  Ihit  why  is  there  mixed  even  in  cheerful  harmless 
pursuits  a  gloomy  melancholy  ?  'The  smile  has  not  yet  disapi)eared  from 
thy  lips,  the  souml  of  laughter  lias  not  gone,  and  thou  art  already 
imother,  and  thy  lace  has  assumed  another  expression. 

One  little  peep  into  the  interior  of  office.  The  Tsar  has  been 
a  retormer  in  his  >N’ay.  Let  us  see  how  his  reforms  worked  : — 

Just  about  that  time  bril)ery  was  punished  most  severely.  Hut 
rschitchikow  was  not  at  all  frightened,  for  he  understood  how  to 
maiiage  matters  to  his  own  advantage,  proving  in  this  the  inventive 
genius  ot  the  Russians,  who  are  only  urged  to  more  activity  by  the 
weiglit  which  falls  on  their  shoulders.  This  was  his  plan  of  action. 

^  As  soon  as  a  petitioner  imule  his  apjK'arance  and  put  his  hand  into 
his  pcH'ket  to  get  at  the  well-known  letter  of  recommendation  si^ied 
b^  1  rinee  llovanskois  (;vs  we  jocularly  say  in  Russia),  Tsehitchikow 
would  interrupt  with  a  short  laugh,  taking  the  hand  of  the  candidate 
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tor  ortiee.  ‘  Xo,  no  !  You  imagine,  perlia|)s,  that  1 - .  Xo,  oh  no  ! 

It  is  our  tluty  ; 've  must  do  it  without  any  reward.  You  can  rest  (piite 
satislied  on  this  point.  To-inorrow  everything  will  he  arranged.  IVr- 
init  me  to  ask  your  address.  You  need  not  ^ive  yoursellthe  trouble; 
we  will  semi  the  papers  to  your  residence.’ 

The  delii^hted  ]>etitioner  returns  home,  almost  beside  himself  with 
joy.  ‘At  last  we  have  the  man  we  want.  If  we  only  had  more  of 
them ;  he  is  really  a  precious  jewel.’ 

He  waits  one  day.  Two  days  piuss,  but  no  ])apers.  On  the  third 
<lay,  the  same  number  came.  Calling  at  the  olliiv,  his  affair  had  nob 
l)ecn  mentiom'd.  At  last  he  calls  on  the  priceless  jewel. 

‘  Oh,  1  really  hope  you  will  excuse  me,’  says  Tsehitchikow,  ])olitely 
taking  him  by  both  hands.  We  have  been  so  overwhelmed  with 
business ;  but  to-morrow,  positively,  every  tiling  will  be  ])repared.  1 
really  am  ashamed  to  see  you.’  All  this  was  accompanied  with  the 
most  bland  bc‘baviour.  If,  for  instance,  bis  morning  robe  was  a  little 
out  of  order,  he  would  immediately  arrange  it  ac*cordin^  to  the  rules  of 
decorum.  Xevertheless  many  more  days  passed  over,  and  still  no 
papers  made  their  appearance.  The  j)etitioner  grows  thoughtful,  and 
;isks  advice  of  a  friend. 

‘  You  must  give  something  to  the  clerk.’ 

‘  Oh,  yes  ;  certainly.  I  will  give  him  acpiarter  of  a  rouble.* 

‘  A  (piarter!  Five-and-twenty.’ 

‘  Five-and-twenty  roubles  to  a  clerk !’  exclaims  the  expectant,  full  of 
amazement. 

‘  What  surprises  your’  rejoins  his  friend.  ‘  It  will  only  be  as  you 
yourself  propose — a  (piarter-rouble  to  the  clerk.  The  chief  receives 
the  balance.’ 

A  ray  of  light  at  length  beams  on  the  mind  of  the  simple  peti¬ 
tioner,  who  rails  at  new  customs  in  general,  and  the  polite  manners  of 
oilicials  particularly.  ‘  Some  time  ago,’  murmured  he,  ‘  one  at  least 
knew  what  to  do.  A  red  paper  had  to  be  taken  to  the  principal,  and 
the  thing  was  finished.  Xow  we  must  take  a  white  paper,  and  lose  a 
whole  week,  till  one  guesses  at  what  should  be  done.  Confound 
the  unsellishness  and  nobility  of  these  officers  !’ 

Tlie  simple  ])etitioner  was  not  far  wrong.  So  at  present  there  are  no 
servants  of  the  state  who  allow  themselves  to  be  bril)ed.  They  are  all 
honourable  and  noble  men  ;  it  is  only  the  secretary  and  the  clerks  who 
are  rogues. 

Ill  this  fcishioii  has  Xicholas  Gogol,  a*  Russian  professor, 
<lescril>ed  the  mimners  and  customs  of  liis  countrymen. 
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Am.  VIII. — Correspondence  respecting  the  Bights  and  Brivileges  of 

the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  in  Turkey.  Presented  to  I)otli 

Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.  London; 

Printed  l>v  Harrison  &  Son.  1854?. 

2.  Secret  Correspondence.  By  Order.  Harrison  &  Son.  1854. 

W.  Treaties.  Turkey  and  Russia.  By  Order.  Harrison  &  Son.  1854. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  present  struggle  with 
Russia,  that  whicli  distinguishes  it  from  all  former  wars,  is  the 
openly  avowed  desire  for  peace  by  all  the  parties  engaged. 
Russia  was  evidently  not  prepared  to  meet  wdth  serious  resistance 
w  hen  she  occupied  the  Principalities ;  Turkey  declared  war  with 
the  greatest  reluctance ;  the  French  nation  looked  upon  oriental 
aftairs  with  indifference  ;  the  Emperor  of  France  took  them  up 
only  to  consolidate  his  throne  by  an  alliance  with  England,  and 
eventually  with  the  other  European  powders ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
mumbled  ‘  peace,  peace,'  even  when  the  first  blood  was  already 
drawn.  As  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  they  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  not  to  drift  into  the  whirlpool  of  war,  and  still  the 
roaring  of  cannon  burst  once  more  upon  the  ears  of  Europe,  and 
aroused  her  from  the  millenarian  dreams  of  Messrs.  Cobden, 
Bright,  and  Co.  We  begin  to  feel  that  the  present  struggle 
is  one  of  those  awful  crises  in  the  history  of  mankind,  which 
cannot  be  put  down  by  diplomatic  notes,  and  by  the  tricks  of 
politicians. 

I»oking  on  the  present  state  of  affairs  from  any  point  of  view, 
the  (piestion  cannot  be  repressed  :  What  has  been  the  cause,  and 
w  hat  is  to  be  the  aim  of  the  contest  with  Russia  ?  And  as  the 
aim  cannot  be  any  other  than  the  removal,  or  at  least  the  neu¬ 
tralization  of  the  caust',  we  see  the  politicians  of  our  days  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  threatening  extension  of  the  struggle,  representing 
the  causes  of  the  war  as  insignificant  as  possible.  Mr.  Macqueen, 
in  the  intere.st  of  Russia,  and  with  a  peculiar  talent  for  special 
pleading,  endeavours  to  persuade  his  readers,  that  it  is  altogether 
but  a  misunderstanding  which  led  to  the  rupture ;  the  Czar 
Wiis  induced  to  believe  that  his  plans  for  the  elevation  of  the 
condition  ot  the  Christians  in  the  Turkish  empire  were  fully 
appri‘ciated  Ijy  the  English  ministry,  and  that  only  a  mistake,  a 
misapprehension,  or  misrepresentation  of  the  loyal  intentions  of 
the  Emperor  ot  Russia  could  have  brought  about  hostilities. 

The  otiicial  ‘  Blue  Books  published  before  the  official  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  and  purporting  to  give  the  history  of  the  (cooked) 
transactions  which  preceded  it,  speak  principally  of  the  squabbles 
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of  the  Latin  and  Greek  monks  in  Jerusalem  about  the  siinc- 
tuaries  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  in¬ 
scription  of  the  silver  stiir  in  the  Chapel  of  tlie  Nativity  in 
Bethlehem. 

In  the  secret  correspondence  of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  pub- 
lislicd  somewhat  later,  the  privileges  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
church  are  not  mentioned  any  longer,  but  a  far  greater  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  attack  of  the  Honteuegrine  freebooters  on  the 
Turkish  fortress  Zabiak,  and  upon  the  summary  retribution  with 
which  the  robber-chief.  Prince  Danilo,  was  threatened  by  the 
Porte.  The  daily  papers  point  to  the  insolence  of  Prince  Men- 
schikoff,  not  of  his  propositions, — since  they  were  conceded  by  the 
Vienna  note, — but  of  his  manners,  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the 
crisis.  Next  to  the  personal  behaviour  of  the  prince,  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  of  the  navigation  of  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and 
lately  the  unusually  strong  fortifications  of  Sebastopol,  whicli 
made  it  a  secure  basis  for  any  oti’ensive  move  against  Turkey, 
are  complained  of  by  politicians,  wdio  seem  to  forget  that  each  of 
these  causes  is  only  a  link  of  the  chain  by  which  Russia,  with  a 
})ei'severance  unknown  in  Western  Europe,  tries  to  fetter  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  continent.  But  as  soon  as  we 
take  a  higher  view  of  the  matter,  and  do  not  inistiike  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  evil  for  the  evil  itself,  we  must  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  present  crisis  is  the  necessary  and  logical  result  of 
the  omissions  and  shortcomings  of  European  dij)lomacy  for  the 
last  eighty  years  ;  it  is  emphatically  a  war  of  retribution,  one  of 
those  insUmces  by  which  the  hand  of  Providence  is  unmistakably 
revealed  to  mankind,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  children’s  children. 

In  our  utilitarian  age,  engaged  in  the  hard  struggle  of  com¬ 
petition,  w^e  are  apt  to  value  p(‘ace  above  all,  since  it  is  the  only 
condition  by  which  our  prosperity  and  our  progress  can  be 
secured.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  many  noble-minded 
men,  fully  aw'are  that  war  and  destruction  cannot  be  the  aim  of 
mankind,  forget  that  the  infraction  of  the  moral  law  in  the 
highest  spheres  of  national  existence  will  be  as  certainly  visited 
as  any  transgnjssion  of  the  physical  laws  of  nature.  The  neglect 
of  the  laws  of  health  re.sults  in  contagions,  the  violation  of  the 
civil  or  criminal  laws  of  the  country  is  punished  by  the  courts  uf 
justice ;  but  if  nations  forget  that  they  are  linked  to  all  other 
natioiLs  by  duties  ius  well  as  by  rights,  if  they  isolate  themselves 
and  declare  that  they  are  not  their  brother’s  keej)er,  they  luive 
sooner  or  later  to  rue  their  selfishness  and  isolation,  and  by  their 
very  attemj)ts  to  evade  a  struggle  they  involve  themselves  in 
Wars  the  bearing  of  which  cannot  be  at  once  ascertained,  and 
which  are  prolonged  for  years,  until  the  moral  wrongs  are  redressed. 
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wliicli  had  been  perpetrated  by  sellish  indolence  and  culpable 
connivance. 

The  tirst  great  infringement  of  the  law  of  nations  in  the 
more  recent  liistorv  of  Europe  was  perpetrated  by  the  tirst 
division  of  Poland  in  177‘h  England  connived  at  this  disgrace¬ 
ful  transaction,  which  slie  might  easily  have  prevented,  since 
France,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Frederic  II.,  King  of  Prussia, 
sought  to  form  a  Western  alliance  against  this  encroachiuent, 
wliilst  the  Empress  Maria  Tlieresa  only  reluctantly  gave  her  con- 
stint  to  it.  The  autograph  letter  to  her  minister.  Prince  Kaunitz, 
about  the  transaction,  is  still  jueserved  in  the  Imperial  Archives 
at  Vienna.  The  letter  is  woith  (|Uoting; — she  had  grown  old  and 
weary,  and  her  son  Jo.sejdi  conducted  foreign  athiirs : — 

‘  Wli(.*n  all  inv  ])osscssi()ns,’  says  the  Empress,  ‘were  attacked,  and  1 
did  not  know  where  I  could  safely  give  birth  to  my  child,  J  })iit  my 
trii.^'t  in  my  good  right  and  in  the  ])rotection  of  (lod.  i^ut  in  the 
present  matter,  where  it  is  not  only  the  right  whieh  cries  against  us 
to  heaven,  but  even  eipiity  and  eomiuon  sense  turn  against  us,  1  lml^t 
(•unless  that  1  never  lelt  in  greater  anxiety,  and  am  ashamed  to  show 
myself.  Think  only,  prince,  what  an  example  we  give  to  the  wiirh! 
when  we  ji‘oj)ardi/.e  oiu*  honour  and  re})utation  for  a  miserahh*  ])ieee  of 
Poland.  1  feel  it  that  1  am  alone,  and  that  1  have  lost  mv  ( nergie.-, 
and.  therehwe.  1  let  matters  go  their  own  way,  but  not  with.out  the 
greatest  regret.’* 


AVhen  sho  had  to  sign  the  draft  of  the  constitution,  she  ]>ut  to 
her  nanm  the  words  : — ‘  Plucei,  because  so  many  great  and  wis.e 
men  wish  it  ;  but  long  after  my  death  it  will  ])ecome  apparent 
what  comes  from  such  a  violation  of  all  what  until  now  has  been 
held  just  and  sacTi'd.'  Put  even  then  she  did  not  surmise  all 
tlu'  ('xtent  and  fatal  CiUisecpiences  of  her  act  and  deed.  AVriting 
an  aut(\graph  letter  to  the  Emj>ress  Catherine,  she  signed  luMseli 
7/on/’  DiOiit  (ifcrilo)Httc  sister,  hvf,  ])leasc  God,  'itever  yovr 
neif/ldHuir.  With  the  feminine  instinct  wiser  than  the  cunning 
of  lier  fornuT  enemy,  the  so-called  Frederic  the  Great,  and  ot‘ 
lier  philosophical  son,dose])h  II.,  she  felt  that  the  neighbourhood 
ot  Uussia  implied  the  greatest  dangers.  She  had  a  j)resentimeiit 
ot  tin'  policy  of  the  Czar’s  which,  according  to  the  words  of  Sir 
flohn  AlacNeil,  has  almo.st  bc'cn  n'duced  to  a  regular  formula  as 
n'gardsthe  means  by  whicli  her  ac(]uisitions  have  been  obtained. 

It  invariably  comm.ences  with  disorganization  by  means  ot 
corruption  and  secret  agency  ]nnshed  to  tlie  extent  of  disorder  and 
civil  ciuitention.  Next  in  order  comes  military  occupation  to 
restore  tTainpiillity,  and  in  every  instance  the  result  has  been 
l^rotection,  followed  by  incorporation.'f  Indeed,  the  contact 


•  WiAfgung  M(‘n/.cfs  (icscliiulue  dcr  Dcntscluii,  ii.  pp. 
t  Pw  1  rogrch.s  and  JVv.scut  i’ositioii  of  Russia  in  the  East.  Third  Lditioa 
IjoiuIou:  John  Murray,  lb.")!,  p.  0. 
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with  Ilussia  is  fatal ;  as  soon  as  a  power  becomes  her  neighbour  it 
feels  unwell,  it  becomes  the  dying  man.  The  sultans  of  the 
Crimea,  the  chiefs  of  the  Kabardas,  tlie  kings  of  Poland,  of 
Imeritia,  of  Mingrelia,  and  of  Georgia,  tliey  have  all’  been 
extinguisheil  by  contact  with  the  Czar.  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
Servia,  and  Montenegro  are  already  under  the  protection  of 
Russia,  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  the  next  on  tlie  list,  and 
likewise  declared  to  be  dying,  wliilst  the  other  neighbours  of  the 
Czar,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  King  of  J)enmark,  witli  Ins 
Sclilesvig-Holstein  and  the  treaty  of  May  tlie  8th,  1852, — the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  with  his  Galicia,  Hungary,  and  Italy, — and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  with  Posen,  and  the  Radicalism  of 
Konigsberg  and  the  Rhine  jirovinces,  cannot  be  pronounced  to 
be  in  good  health, — all  of  them  are  already  on  the  imperial  road 
wiiich  leads  to  Russian  protectorate  and  Russian  dominion. 
Even  now  they  owe  their  existence  to  the  moral  and  material 
sii|)]»ort  of  the  Czar. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  the  first  jiartition  of  Poland  was 
the  second  partition  in  171)2.  France,  convulsed  by  a  blood}' 
revolution,  and  England  on  the  ])oint  of  declaring  war  against 
FraiKie,  had  no  time  to  think  of  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Russia  ; 
on  the  contrary,  England  rejoiced  at  the  increase  of  Russians 
resources,  as  she  was  sooner  or  later  to  become  her  ally  against 
the  jirinciples  of  French  democracy.  It  W'as  in  vain  that  Rurke 
branded  the  second  ])artition,  and  that  another  statesman  openly 
advocated  an  alliance  wdth  France  against  Russia  and  on  Ixdialf 
of  I'lirkey,  which,  .as  he  said,  ‘must  to  a  certain  degree  be  reno- 
v.ated,  not  by  half,  but  by  fundamental  measures,  man.aged 
througli  the  co-o))er.ation  of  Gre.at  Britain  and  fVance."*  England, 
forgetting  her  interests  .and  her  duties,  carried  on  a  long  w'ar 
.against  France,  and  w'hile  she  w'.as  subsidizing  every  bankrupt 
despot  ill  Europe,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  struggle  against  the 
principles  of  democracy  in  France,  Russia  seized  Finland,  and 
attempted  to  take  the  Hanubian  jirovinces. 

The  Turks  w'ere  not  w  illing  to  give  up  Moldo-W.all.achi.a,  but 
the  English  government  fearing  lest  the  Gzar,  her  ally  .against 
France,  might  be  defeated  by  the  Turks,  s(*nt  a  tleet  under 
Admiral  Duckwwth  through  the  Dardanelles  to  Gonst.antino]>le, 
in  order  to  enforce  the  surrender  of  the  IVincijialities  to  Russia. 
The  gallant  admiral  jiassed  the  Straits  with  the  s.acrifice  of  one 
third  of  his  crew,  but  seeing  that  the  Turks  w'cre  raising  batteries 
all  al  ong  the  coast,  he  put  b.ack,  and  the  schemes  of  Russia  were 
once  more  frustrated.  In  1815,  jxace  was  at  last  conclmkMl, 
and  the  friendshij)  between  England  and  Jiussia,  cemented  by 
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the  so-called  Russo-Dutch  loan,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  subsidy  which 
even  now  continues  to  be  paid  by  England  to  Russia. 

As  soon  as  Czar  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne  he  took  up  the 
old  ]>lans  of  aggrandizement,  which  in  the  last  ten  years  of  Czar 
Alexander  had  remained  in  abeyance.  He  made  in  1827  war 
against  Persia,  and  in  1828  and  1829  against  Turkey.  The 
English  government  again  approved  of  all  his  schemes;  the 
Turkish  Heet  had  already  in  1827  been  destroyed  at  Navarino, 
in  time  of  ])eace,  and  without  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  allied 
lieets  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  and  Lord  Lucan  and 
several  other  distinguished  English  officers  fought  as  volunteers 
in  the  army  of  Field-Marshal  Diebitsch.  The  result  of  the  war 
is  well  know'n  :  the  Russians  got  the  protectorate  of  the  Danu- 
hian  Principalities,  and  the  command  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube.  The  lame  protest  of  Lord  Aberdeen  could  not  palliate 
the  connivance  of  the  English  government. 

In  1830,  Poland  rose  against  the  Czar,  to  recover  her  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  sympathies  of  the  English  and  French  nation 
wore  roused  on  behalf  of  the  heroes  of  freedom,  and  Louis 
Philippe  was  already  willing  to  support  Poland  in  case  England 
would  co-operate  with  him.  But  Lord  Palmerston’s  dis))atch  in 
answer  to  M.  Talleyrand’s  proposition  contained  the  declaration 
that  ‘  the  intervention  of  the  two  courts  could  only  be  by  force, 
in  case  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  the  amicable  and 
sivtistiictory  relations  between  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  and  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  would  not  allow  his  Britannic  ^lajesty 
to  undertake  such  an  interference.’  Had  Endand  at  that  time 

O 

valued  the  alliance  of  France  more  than  the  ‘  amicable  and  satis¬ 
factory  relations  with  Russia’  the  present  war  would  scarcely 
have  taken  ]dace. 

Poland  fell  in  this  way,  with  the  connivance  of  the  English 
ministry,  and  in  spite  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  hy 
the  abolition  of  the  Polish  constitution,*  in  spite  of  the  atrocity 
with  which  the  Czar  punished  all  those  who  had  risen  against  his 
arbitrary  rule,  he  Nvas  praised  in  England  for  his  magnanimous 
inixleration,  tor  his  wisilom  and  firmness,  and  for  his  broad  views 
ot  pdicy ;  he  was  lauded  as  the  political  saviour  of  Europe,  as 
the  siife  dyke  against  the  waves  of  democracy,  as  the  sup- 
])orter  ot  the  monarchical  principle  in  the  person  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  ot  Ciennany.  And  if  a  man  dared  denounce  him 

•  ‘  Ry  the  treaty  of  \  ienna,  the  assignment  of  Poland  to  Russia  was  regarded 
as  an  Luropean  arrangement,  to  which  the  European  powers  were  parties. 
That  treaty  detined  tlie  relations  in  which  Poland  shoidd  stand  to  Russia,  and 
on  that  ground  alone  the  other  powers  had  a  right  to  require  of  Russia  that 
the  etmst it ut ion  should  not  lx  touched.’— Lord  Palmerston  in  the  House  of 
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as  a  grasping  despot  aiming  at  the  supremacy  of  Europe,  or 
expresse<l  sympathy  for  the  exiled  Poles,  he  was,  according  to 
his  possible  importance,  called  either  an  enemy  of  onler,  or  a 
lunatic,  or  a  most  amiable  dreamer. 

Again,  in  1818,  continental  Europe  was  shaken  to  its  very 
foundations  l>y  one  of  those  providential  crises  which  nobody 
could  foresee.  The  hollowness  of  the  treaties  and  institutions  of 
1815,  and  the  bad  faith  of  the  continental  princes,  beciimo  appa¬ 
rent.  But  the  English  did  not  care  for  the  commotions  of  the 
continent ;  strong  in  their  insular  position,  they  congratulateil 
one  another  that  they  were  not  such  sinners  as  their  brotln'rs 
on  the  continent,  and  wraj>t  themselves  in  their  sellislmess. 
When  Hungary,  rising  in  defence  of  her  rights,  had  defeated  the 
Austrians,  and  Russia  Wiis  again  making  a  bold  step  in  advance, 
first  by  occupying  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  then  by 
assisting  Austria  against  Hungary,  the  ojiportunity  had  ngain 
a))peared  when  a  strong  remonstrance  of  England  might  have 
prevented  the  jirescnt  war,  and  established  a  barrier  against  the 
encroacliments  of  Russia.  Ihit  England  remained  silent,  nay, 
tlio  ministers  declared  in  parliament  that  Russia  had  a  right  to 
h‘nd  her  aid  to  Austria  in  her  war  against  Hungary.  Hungary 
fell  acconliugly,  and  peace  was  once  more  restored  in  Europe. 
The  Peace-society  liourished,  and  when  General  Haynau,  the 
woman  dogger,  the  hangman  of  Arad,  the  hyena  of  Brescia, 
honoured  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  friends  of  peace  with  his 
])resence  in  Frankfort,  it  was  taken  for  a  tribute  involuntarily  jiaid 
to  the  justice  of  the  principles  of  the  society,  and  many  amiable  men 
congratulated  themselves  on  the  dawning  of  the  reign  of  ])eace  and 
good-will,  forgetting  that  the  moral  law  of  nations  had  been 
d('stroyt‘d,  and  the  foundations  of  society  shaken  by  it  more 
violently  than  by  the  vapid  theories  of  the  Socialists  of  Paris,  or 
the  Uto})ian  schemes  of  the  German  professors  in  the  parliament 
at  Fraidvfort,  which  were  held  up  as  the  great  bugbear  threaten¬ 
ing  the  civilization  of  the  west.  We  heard  at  that  time  the 
theory  that  war  was  not  only  unjust,  but  that  it  was  impossible, 
since  the  tinances  of  all  the  countries  of  Euro})e  were  in  a  more 
or  le.ss  desperate  state,  whilst  war  must  be  carried  on,  according 
to  the  great  strategist  ^lontecucculi,  first  by  money,  then  again 
by  money,  and  once  more  by  money. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Europe  at  that  time,  that  whoever 
spoke  of  the  dangers  of  the  future,  and  of  Russia's  imminent 
aggression  on  Turkey,  >vas  railed  at  as  visionary.  Ko.ssuth,  in 
May,  1852,  predicted  the  speedy  conflict,  but  his  >vords  were  as 
little  heeded  as  those  of  Cassandra  at  Troy.  Another  victim  of 
Russia,  the  General  Bern,  wrote  on  the  8th  of  May,  1851,  a 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  Q 
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letter  to  a  friend  in  Paris,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
passage  : — 

‘  Thoii^li  the  disaster  of  Iliingarv  has  put  all  the  country  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  still  its  oonsecpiences  may  become  lavourahle  to  our  cause,  since 
u()\v  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia  has  become  inevitable,  and 
the  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  collision  must  he  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  l*orand.  The  forces  of  the  Sultan  are  sufficient  for  destroying 
the  power  of  Russia ;  his  army  is  prcj)ared  to  encounter  our  enemies. 
J5ut  it  is  necessary  that  the  government  at  Constantinople  should  bo 
able  to  throw  otf  the  fatal  guardianship  of  the  foreign  ambassadors 
who  fetter  its  movements.  It  is  the  iniluence  of  Europe  which  keeps 
me  here  interuv  at  Alejqn).’ 

Tl  le  policy  of  Russia  was  self-evident,  it  was  known  ;  but,  as 
Kossuth  sai<l,  she  had  either  a  spy  or  a  tool  in  every  cabinet  of 
Euro]>e,  and  was  able  to  suppress  every  rising  suspicion  while 
j)ursuing  her  ]dans.  The  Czar  believed  he  might  now  seize  the 
o])])ortunity  of  carrying  the  jdans  of  Peter  I.  and  Catherine  II., 
and  he  knew  that  for  doing  it,  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  have 
a  spy  or  a  tool  in  every  European  cabinet,  but  likewise  to  strike 
the  blow  at  a  time  when  no  European  power  could  resent  it.  The 
two  great  gates  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  Sound  and  the  Bos¬ 
phorus,  were  to  be  secured  for  the  successors  of  Peter.  No 
stiitesmau  in  Europe  has  ever  overlooked  such  a  contingency. 
It  is  not  yet  very  long  ago  that  Thiers  said,  in  speaking  of  the 
campaign  of  I  HOI)  :  ‘It  was  quite  enough,  in  delivering  Finland 
to  the  Russians,  to  have  afforded  them  the  means  of  a  step  in 
advance  towards  the  Sound,  as  a  point  from  which  they  will  Ije 
not  le.ss  menacing  at  a  future  day,  wlien  the  Russian  Colossus, 
with  one  lout  on  the  llardanelles  and  another  on  the  Sound,  will 
make  the  old  world  his  slave,  and  liberty  wull  have  tied  to 
America.  However  chimerical  all  this  may  seem  now'  to  narrow 
minds,  it  will  one  day  be  a  cruel  reality ;  for  Europe,  unwisely 
divided  like  the  towns  oi  Greece  in  presence  of  the  kings  ot 
Miwedonia,  will  have  probably  the  same  lot.'  Still,  in  1852,  on 
the  8th  ot  May,  the  representatives  of  England,  France,  Austria, 
and  Pru.ssia  signed  a  treaty  in  London  by  which  the  eventual 
.succession  in  1  >enmark  w'as  guaranteed  to  the  Czars.  Such  being 
the  ca.se,  Nichohvs  could  not  doubt  that  the  Bosphorus  might  be 
transterred  to  him  without  greater  difficulties.  And,  indeed, 
who  could  have  checked  his  ambitious  plans  ?  Turkey  had  not 
the  nerve  to  dechye  war  against  the  advice  of  Westewi  Europe ; 
and  should  the  Sultan  be  bold  enough  to  do  it,  there  remained 
always  the  chance  that  a  new  Greek  insurrection  might  lead  to 
a  new'  Navarino.  As  to  Austria,  he  knew'  that  .she  was  bound  by 
^atitude  to  Russia,  and  though  she  mayalw'avs  be  willing  to  occupy 
in  time  of  peace  any  province,  Bologna  or  Hesse  Cas.sel,  Tus- 
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cany  or  Schleswig-Holstein, 'Sorvia  or  the  Principalities,  that 
she  was  slow  in  drawing  the  sword,  well  aware  that  it  is  blunt 
aiid  brittle,  steeped  in  the  best  blood  of  Italy  and  Hungary. 
In  England  the  military  spirit  was  asleep,  whilst  Lord  Aberdeen, 
the  friend  of  the  Czar  of  forty  years'  standing,  was  at  the  head 
of  artaii-s.  France  had  by  the  mouth  of  Louis  Napoleon  declared 
that  the  Empire  means  peace,  and  tlie  interests  of  France  were 
scarcely  jeo]mrdized  by  the  Russian  protectorate  of  Turkey. 
Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Czar  sent  Men- 
schikoff  to  Constantinople,  to  overawe  the  Sultan  in  his  own 
palace.  France  had  by  the  mission  of  Lavalette,  and  Austria  by 
the  mission  of  Count  Leiningen,  paved  the  way  for  MenschikotV. 

powers  had  pretended  a  protectorate  over  a  portion  of  the 
Sultan  s  subjects  ;  they  could  scarcely  ])rotest  now  against  a 
claim,  in  regard  of  which  they  had  established  a  ])recedent. 
Still  the  logic  of  events  destroyed  the  diplomatic  net  of  Russia  ; 
Turkey  remained  firm,  and  England  and  France  supported  her, 
because  the  English  nation  distrusted  the  Czar  and  hated  his 
])olicv,  and  Napoleon  HI.  was  glad  to  find  an  oj)portunity  for 
consolidating  his  throne  by  an  alliance  with  England. 

Nicholas  occupied  now'  the  Princi})alities ;  he  repeated  only 
what  in  18LS  he  had  done  w  ith  impunity,  without  even  having 
met  w'ith  a  diplomatic  ])rotest.  Rut  times  had  changed,  and  a 
rupture  seemed  unavoidable.  The  Vienna  conferences  Were 
held  in  order  to  heal  the  breach  ;  an  amicable  arrangement  was 
already  agreed  upon  ;  the  interests  of  Turkey  w'ere  sacrificed  by 
the  specious  w'ording  of  the  Vienna  note  ;  but  the  trick  W'as  dis¬ 
covered  in  Constantinople,  war  was  declared,  and  the  diplomatists 
of  Vienna  had  to  avow'  that  they  had  been  du]>ed  by  Russia  ! 
England,  as  Lord  Clarendon  graphically  described,  Wius  drifting 
towards  war,  until  breakers  w'ere  a-heail,  and  peace  could  not 
longer  be  ])reserved.  Rut  the  statesmen  of  England,  old  men  who 
had  seen  the  wars  of  the  French  em])ire,  took  care  to  confine 
the  struggle  to  the  Danubian  Principalities  and  to  the  Bulgarian 
plain  up  to  the  Balkan,  that  at  anv  rate  it  should  remain  a  war 
of  armies,  and  not  grow  a  w\ar  of  nations — that  the  balance  of 
powers  shouhl  be  its  aim,  not  the  victory  of  principles. 

These  were  the  reasons  why  they  tried  to  tie  Austria  and 
Prussia  to  their  owm  course  ;  «against  public  opinion  in  Europe 
they  courted  for  months  the  favours  of  the  most  fickle  and 
insincere  governments  with  a  tenacity  w'orthy  of  a  better  aim. 
Still  they  only  partially  succeeded.  The  triumphant  defence  of 
Silistria  by  the  Turks  compelled  them  at  la.st  to  do  something 
in  the  held,  and  so  they  went  to  the  C/rimea,  to  the  extreme  end 
of  Euro|K^,  where  the  echo  of  their  cannons  dies  away  along  the 
ste})prs  before  it  can  reach  and  rouse  the  nations  of  Eurojio. 
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iio^otintioiis  ftro  oponc<l  in  A  iciniJi,  a\1iic1i  nrc  to  put 
'rurkoy  umlor  tlie  ^uardiunsbip  of  all  the  tive  powers  of  Eiir(»po, 
llussiii  iiichuleil,  aiul  make  the  peace  of  the  world  de})eiuleiit  uu 
any  riot  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  or  any  intrigue  in  the 
Seraglio  which  the  Czar  may  think  fit  to  excite.  C  an  such  an 
arrangement  be  histing  {  Can  it  give  any  security  ivs  to  the 
integrity  and  imlepeudeiice  ot  the  lurkish  empire,  lor  the  main¬ 
tenance"  of  which  the  allies  have  spent  their  treasures  and  their 
blooil  i  Can  they  jirevent  the  spteily  tall  ot  Turkey,  which  lias 
now  wastt'd  her  resources,  and  ]>robal>ly  likewise  her  armies  ( 
Can  tlie  four  points,  the  basis  ot  the  negotiation  :  that  is  to  siiy, 
tlie  common  collective  protectorate  of  the  tive  powers  over  the 
Principalities,  and  besides  over  all  the  C  hristians  ot  lurkey,  tlio 
nunoval  (on  paj)er)  of  all  the  obstructions  iii  the  mouths  of  the 
Danulu*,  and  the  revision  of  the  treaty  which  shuts  the  entrance 
oi'  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Dosphorus  to  all  the  navies  of 
Kuroj^H.* ;  can  they  alter  the  intentions  of  Russia,  when  her  power 
is  not  crippleil,  and  her  integrity  is  guaranteed  i 

Indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  views  on  the  cause  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  presi^nt  struggle,  so  much  will  be  admitted  by  every 
Kin^lishinan,  that  if  Russia  is  not  humbled,  if  she  has  not  to 
re]»ay  the  expenses  of  war  even  to  'J'urkey,  if  8ebastoj>t>l  is 
allowed  to  be  rebuilt  tuid  to  shelter  a  Rtissian  fleet,  peace  cannot 
be  restored  on  a  secure  luxsis.  And  still  Russia  will  not  consent 
to  any  re<luction  of  her  tleet,to  anv  restriction  of  her  sovereignty 
even  to  the  extent  of  leaving  a  fortress  in  ruins,  or  to  make  good 
the  enormous  sacrifices  of  Turkey,  which  became  necessary  by 
the  wanton  aggression  of  the  Czar. 

d  In?  present  war  may  be  terminated  by  the  negotiations  just 
opeiieil  in  \  ienna,  still  such  a  peace  will  only  prove  to  bo  a  short 
truc<*  which  heaves  to  the  C’zar  to  ‘bide  his  time,  until  by  the  dis¬ 
sensions  ot  the  other  powers,  until  by  the  weakness  of  some  ot 
those  }u>wers,  ho  should  liml  a  better  oj)portunity  for  accom¬ 
plishing  Ids  designs.’^  Even  it  the  ])rofessions  of  disinterestt*dness 
and  moderatiiUi  in  Petersburgh  should  have  blinded  us  for  a  time  to 
the  intentions  ot  Russia,  in  spite  of  her  uninterrupted  aggrandize¬ 
ment  under  every  Czar,  the  revelations  of  the  secret  correspondence 
must  have  disptdled  any  douht  about  the  schemes  and  hereditary 
|K>licy  id  Kussia  towards  Turkey.  Unless  the  power  of  Russia 
is  crippled,  or  a^  barrier  is  erected  .against  her  encroachments,  the 
dangta*  in  the  hast  can  he  postponed,  but  not  averted.  ^J'he  four 
points,  with  all  their  interpndations,  do  not  cripple  the  ri‘sources 
ot  the  great  northern  empire  ;  they  cannot  by  protectorates  and 
diplomatic  intermeddling  strengthen  Turkey,  or  quench  the  dis- 

*  Ix'rd  Juliii  Itussi'll,  iu  the  House  of  Coiuinoiis. 
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s;\tist’iiction  of  Hungary  and  Italy,  which  makes  Austria  ever 
dependent  either  on  Kussiau  or  French  support. 

Ihit  we  cannot  supiuvss  our  doubts  even  jus  to  such  Ji  tern- 
porarv  issue  of  the  conferences.  Whilst  the  ilij)loinatists  are 
splitting  words  in  Vienna,  battles  are  fought  in  the  rriinea,  and 
though  a  Turkish  defeat  might  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
a  Russian  defeat  must  break  them  up  altogether,  since  the  tV.ar 
cannot  sign  any  treaty  umler  the  impression  of  a  defeat.  The 
fortune  of  war  has  hitherto  favoured  the  arms  of  Omar  Pasha, 
and  the  English  aiul  French  are  eager  for  a  new  harvest  of 
laurels,  more  profitable,  though  not  more  honourable,  than  tho.se 
of  the  Alma  and  of  Inkermann. 

The  only  etficient  barrier  against  Russia’s  encroachment  is  the 
reconstruction  of  Poland,  and  a  regeneration  of  those  provinces 
which  noware  writhing  under  tlu‘  yoke  of  Francis  Joseph.  Still 
we  are  told  that  Poland  is  ilead,  that  we  find  l*oland  in  Siberia 
and  in  France,  in  England  and  in  the  United  StJites,  in  tiict, 
everywhere  but  in  Poland.  Such  an  argument  should  indeed  be 
good,  ius  we  hear  it  rejn^iited  ever  since  the  day  when  Kosciuski», 
on  the  battle-field  of  Maciejowice  exclaimed,  ‘  Finis  Polonia‘. 
Napoleon  believed  it  before  he  came  to  \\  arsaw,  i>n  his  way  to 
the  bloody  ice-fields  of  Russia,  and  then,  too  late,  perceived  his 
mistake;  he  was  alrea<ly  bound,  by  his  Austrian  alliance,  to 
leave  his  best  basis  of  openitions  disorganized  and  helples.s.  1  he 
lesson  he  learned  was  not  jiltogt‘ther  lost,  lor  the  statesmen  ot  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  even  the  Ciustlereaglus,  and  Metternichs, 
and  Tallevrands,  admitted  that  Poland  possessed  still  sui*h  vitality 
as  to  make  it  neces.sary  to  endow  her  Russian  ])ortiin\  with  a 
‘  constitution.’  Aiul  though  this  constitution  was  systematically 
violated  by  the  court  of  St.  Pet«‘r.sbnrgh,  still  even  under  that 
.shadow  of  liberty  lUissian  Polaml  rapidly  developed  her  resourct's; 
her  agriculture  improvtal,  her  imlustry  rose,  her  literature 
tlourished,  and  the  struggle  of  ISJO-JI  itselt  became  an  evidence 
ot  her  vitality.  It  is  true  that  .since  that  time  we  scarcely  have 
heard  anything  of  Pt)land  beyond  sad  tales  ot  conti.scation,  ot 
banishment  to  Siberia,  of  a  treachenms  secret  police,  and  ot  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  most  stringent  despotism.  No  English 
tourist  was  permitted  to  visit  the  country,  ami  the  tew'  persons 
who  in  an  otficial  ciipacity,  or  (.)n  commercial  busine.ss  resided 
in  IVland,  had,  of  course,  no  opportunity  ot  torming  an 
impartial  judgment  on  the  moral  position  ot  I’oland. 
the  iron  yoke  of  the  Czar  weigh  heavily  on  the  neck  ot  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  but  they  could  not  see  the  feelings  in  the  bo.som  ot  the 
Poles ;  they  .saw’  oppres.sion  and  no  resLstJince,  and  they  Jumped 
to  the  conclu.sion  that  Poland  was  dead,  because  umirmed  and 
lorsaken  by  all  Europe,  even  by  the  English  government,  it  did 
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not  nis!^  into  acts  of  mad  despair.  Besides,  theie  are  ^oly  few 
who  know  the  mutual  relation  of  tlie  races  and  the  ilifference  of 
nationaliti<‘S  in  Poland,  and  l)eca use  they  see  that  in  Posen  the 
pt*asiints  are  not  hostile  to  the  Russians,  and  that  in  (lalieia  the 
Austrian  government  was  ahle  to  compass  the  iniirdm*  ot  the 
dissatisti(*d  oentrv  hv  the  moh,  stimulated  hy  a  prize  of  twenty 
.shiilimrs,  ])a'id  for  the  head  of  any  Polish  landlord  ;  they  think 
that  the  oreat  hulk  of  the  j^opiilation,  the  peasants  all  over 
Poland,  Jire  oppressed  hy  the  <]^entry,  and  well  aftected  towards 
the  j^overnment.  A  hasty  "lance  on  the  distribution  of  the 
]\^lish  race  and  its  history,  and  on  the  condition  ot  the  agricul¬ 
turists  will  soon  dispel  those  prejudices. 

(ieogra]diically  s])eaking,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland  is 
bounded  in  the  north  by  the  Baltic,  in  the  south  by  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  to  the  east  by  the  forests  and  s>vamps  from  which  issue 
the  Nitunen,  the  Dwina,  the  l)nie]ier,  and  the  many  tributaries  to 
that  river  ;  to  the  west  and  to  the  south-east  there  is  no  natural 
frontier.  Poland  in  this  way  comprises  the  basin  of  the  Uj»])or 
Warta — a  tributaiw^  to  the  Oder — of  the  Vistula,  and  of  the 
Xiemen,  ami  extends  along  the  Pripetz  to  the  basin  of  the 
Dnieper  and  Dniester.  All  this  country  is  a  fertile,  wheat-pro¬ 
ducing,  cattle  fmling  ]dain,  the  watershed  betw’een  the  dift’erent 
river  basins  nowhere  rising  to  higher  elevation  than  about  one 
thous:md  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  country.  It  w«^s 
0('cu])itsl  by  Sedavonian  races  with  a  sprinkling  of  Germans  on 
the  tapper  Warta, — PosiMi, — and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula, 
— Danzig;  whilst  the  coast  between  the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula 


(Bast  Prussia)  was  held  by  tiie  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in 
Hot  from  the  crown  of  Ihdand,  who  gradually  extirpated  or 
Germanized  the  Russian  aborigines,  and  raised  their  country  in 
industrial  and  strategical  importance,  until  it  became  inde- 
jxmdent.  Put  the  Sclavonians  settled  on  the  l^olish  plain  were 
not  ot  the  s;\me  origin  and  character.  Poles  held  the  banks  of 
the  A  istula,  Lithuanians  tlu‘ basin  of  the  Niemen,  Ruthenes  or 
V  lute  Russians  the  valleys  of  the  Carpathians,  the  ])lain  ot 
llalitshaml  W  olodimir,  and  the  watershed  l^etween  the  basins  ot 
the  Niennui,  \  istula^  Dniester,  and  Dnie|>er,  up  to  the  country  of 
the  Little  Russians  or  Cossacks.  Of  all  these  races  the  Poles 
were  the  most  imp<'»rtant.  From  the  l)eginning  of  their  national 
exist eiuv  tiiev  held  the  ]>rinciples  of  constitutional  monarchy  and 
of  |K>pular  n']m‘st‘ntation  ;  and  if,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
splendour  of  the  crmvn  was  tarnished,  the  fault  lay  rather  in  the 
indohmt  and  protligate  character  of  the  Saxon  house  which  sat 
on  the  thn>ne  ot  I'olaml  than  in  the  character  of  the  nation. 
Tht  ir  literature  by  far  surpasses  that  of  the  other  Sclavonian 
‘S ;  the  name  of  Co|>ernicus  sutHces  to  show"  that  positive 
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knowledge  was  not  a  stranger  with  them  ;  their  liberality  in 
matters  of  religion  was  twice  displayed  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  by  otieriug  an  asylum,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  the 
persecuted  Jews  of  Germany,  and  in  the  sixteenth  to  Sociuus 
ami  his  followers.  As  to  their  gallantry,  it  is  proverbial.  The 
bulk  of  the  Poles,  as  already  stated,  occu[)ied  only  the  basin  of 
the  \"istula,  but  the  landed  gentry  all  over  the  realm  belonged  to 
the  Polish  stock,  or  were  soon  Polonized,  as  for  instance  in 
Lithuania.  The  Lithuanians,  in  fact,  do  not  belong  to  the 
Sclavonian  stock.  Together  with  the  original  Prussians  they 
formed  a  nationality  of  their  own,  but  without  any  indigenous 
civilization ;  surrounded  by  Sclavonians,  and  acted  upon  by 
Germans,  they  turned,  in  Prussia,  Germans,  and  in  Litliuania, 
Poles.  Jn  their  physical  constitution,  as  well  as  in  their  menUd 
development,  they  are  somewhat  inferior  to  the  Poles,  who  con¬ 
stitute  not  only  the  political  but  even  the  natural  aristocracy  in 
the  country.  Still  tlie  Lithuanians  are  by  far  superior  to  the 
Riithenes  or  White  Russians,  amongst  all  the  races  of  Europe 
the  most  degraded.  Such  being  the  Ciise,  it  is  natural  that  tlie 
country  around  the  Vistula,  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow  and 
Warsaw,  formed  the  nucleus  and  strength  of  Poland  ;  whilst 
Lithuania,  Podolia,  Volhynia,  Ualitsh,  Wolodimir,  ami  Posen 
were  the  outlying  provinces,  dependencies  of  Poland  Proper  ; 
and  as  the  Polish  aristocracy,  lording  it  over  the  Lithuanian  and 
Ruthenian  serfs,  could  not  infuse  the  feelings  of  patriotism,  or 
even  the  habits  of  industry  into  those  inert  masses,  they  were 
rent  oti*  from  Poland  at  the  first  .serious  attack  of  her 
treacherous  enemies.  The  first  partition  of  the  country  stripped 
her  of  all  the  non-Polish  provinces  ;  the  second  robbed  her  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Vistula.  Of  course,  in  all  the.se  spoils  of 
Prussia  and  Austria,  the  Ruthene  serf  felt  no  great  attachment 
to  the  Polish  gentry,  and  he  thought  the  enemy  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  must  be  his  friend.  The  kings  of  Prussia  availeil 
themselves  of  such  a  feeling,  and  emancipating  the  serf,  bound 
him  to  their  German  admini.stration  by  the  ties  of  interest  and 
of  gratitude.  Austrian  policy  was  le.ss  humane,  and  contented 
itself  with  fanning  the  latent  aversion  between  tlie  bondsman 
and  his  lord  into  open  tlame,  which  at  last  burst  out 
in  the  ma.s.sacre  of  the  Galician  nobility  just  when  it 
tried  to  amalgamate  the  interests  of  the  tenant  and 
of  the  landlord  by  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenure. 
In  Lithuania,  the  Polish  nobleman  was  oppre.ssed  by  Ru.ssia  in 
common  with  his  Lithuanian  serf.  But  in  Poland  Proper,  in  the 
Poland  of  J815,  the  bond.sman  and  the  lord  belonged  to  the 
same  race  ;  they  felt  themselves  of  the  .siime  blood,  and  in  1792 
as  well  as  in  1831,  they  stood  together  in  the  field  against  the 
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Russian  tyrant,  and  though  serfdom  ^vas  not  abolished,  tlie 
scvthennni  of  tlie  Palatinate  of  Masovia  and  ot  Cracow  fought 
the  battles  of  freedom  with  the  Polish  nobles  up  to  the  last.  Rut 
even  at  the  present  moment  the  educated  classes  and  the  landed 
‘gentry  in  all  the  ancient  dependencies  of  Poland  feel  themselves 
as  Poles,  and  call  themselves  Poles,  though  it  was  already  in  the 
time  of  their  grandfathers  that  all  the  bonds  were  severed  by 
which  they  had  b(*en  attached  to  Poland.  In  Poland  Proper  all 
classes  of  society  from  the  bondsman  to  the  prince  are  fully  alive 
to  th(‘  great  injustice  inflicted  upon  them,  and  all  are  united  in 
the  hope  of  a  reconstruction  of  their  fatherland.  All  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  country,  with  the  exce])tion,  perhaps,  of  seine 
German  monopolists,  and  of  the  citizens  of  Dantzic,  would  hail 
tln‘  restoration  of  Poland  with  rapture,  and  even  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Poland  in  the  basin  of  the  Vistula  alone  would  not  he 
devoid  of  those  elements  of  vitality  required  in  a  country  which 
would  always  be  threatened  by  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Russia. 
With  the  exception  of  Prussia,  the  powers  partitioning  Poland 
have  not  done  anything  to  deserve  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  means  of  communication  have  remained  in  the  barbarous 


state  of  the  hist  century;  scarcely  any  railways  have  been  formed 
except  where  strategical  reasons  demanded  them;  public  instruc¬ 
tion  was  neglected,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  were  not 
devflojx'd.  A  national  government  in  Warsaw,  therefore,  could 
soon  overcome  the  apathy  of  the  Lithuanians  and  the  ill-will  of 
the  Galician  ])easants  by  the  benefits  of  civilization;  whilst  the 


Masurs  and  Gracuses  have,  even  under  the  Russian  yoke,  made 
ctuisiderable  progress  in  agricultural  husbandry  and  manu¬ 
facturing  industry,  led  by  the  example  of  their  landed  gentry. 

A  peculiar  sym])athy  has  lately  seized  the  Cabinets  of  Europe 
for  the  welfare  and  civilization  of  the  Christian  populations  ot 
Turkey,  though  in  Servia  and  in  Moldo-Wallachia  they  enjoy 
the  most  untettered  ])rovincial,  and  in  Bulgaria  at  least 
communal  selt-government.  The  Five  Powers  are  to  be  the 


guardians  ot  those  populations  and  to  tutor  them  into  civili¬ 
zation  ;  but  why  are  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  basin  of  the 
\  istida  and  Piemen  e.xcluded  from  such  a  protectorate  ?  The 
annals  ot  the  Christians  in  Turkey  contain  no  tragedy  so  bloody 
as  the  murder  ot  the  Galician  gentry  in  184G,  nor  such  duplicity 
and  treason  as  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  treaty  of  1815,  the 
fundamental  law  ot  EurojX',  contains  no  clause  in  favour  of  their 
constitutional  institutions ;  nolxuly  has  ever  iisserted  that  they 
could  grow  strong  enough  to  withstand  Russia;  they  do  not  claim 
the  protection  ot  Europe,  and  still  they  are  to  be  blest  with  it, 
whilst  those  who  claim  a  j^rotection,  who,  by  the  fuiulamental 
treaty  of  Europe,  have  a  right  not  only  to  national  existence,  but 
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likewise  to  constitutional  freedom,  and  who  would  constitute  a 
firm  harrier  against  Russian  aggression,  are  forsaken  and  ignored 
hy  the  powers  of  Europe  !  It  is  in  vain  to  jisk  why  such  difterences 
are  established,  they  are  hidilen  hy  the  darkness  of  secret 
diplomacy. 
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F.K.S.,  F.S.A.,  and  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  lion.  M.U.S.L. 
In  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  London:  Henry  (J.  Bohn. 

Cam HKi DDE  was  tlic  stronghold  of  the  Puritan  ])arty  in  the  earlier 
)H*riod  of  our  eecdesiivstieal  dissensions,  and  an  aetjuaintanee  with  its 
history  is  absolutely  needful  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  much  which 
took  place  during  the  reigns  of  Flizaheth  and  her  successors.  The 
documents  contained  in  the  ])rcsent  volumes  commence  with  the 
Fniversity  statutes  of  1570,  which  were  intended  to  cheek  the  growing 
j)ower  of  the  Puritans,  and  they  terminate  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  U)G2,  and  the  Diary  of  Dr.  Worthington,  who  wius  ejected  in  IGGO 
from  the  mastership  of  Jesus  College.  The  historical  student  there¬ 
fore  need  not  be  informed  that  such  a  work  is  of  inestimable  value,  and 
its  appearance  at  the  present  moment  is  specially  opportune.  The 
various  measures  which  were  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of 
the  college  life  of  Cambridge  disclose  manv  facts  at  which  some  of  our 
contenn)oraries  will  greatly  marvel,  whilst  the  efforts  made  by  religious 
bigotry  and  intolerance  to  check  the  growth  of  puritanism  will  explain 
points  of  our  ecclesiastical  history,  which  are,  as  yet,  but  slightly 
understood.  Cambridge  wjis  emjihatieally  the  battle-field  of  contending 
religionists.  Had  they  been  left  to  theiiLselves,  there  is  little  doubt 
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that  Puritanism  would  have  triumidied.  But  when  the  Crown  united 
with  the  Mitre,  when  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  was  placed  at  the 
disi)osal  of  the  bishop,  religious  liberty  was  etlectually  repressed,  and 
the  su])remac*y  of  the  prelatieal  hierarchy  was  established  on  the  ruins 
of  spiritual  frmloin.  Such  a  work  as  the  ])resent  constitutes  an  im- 
portaiit  episode  in  Puritan  history,  and  should  be  attentively  studied  by 
all  who  are  desirous  of  l)t*coming  familiar  with  it.  ^Mr.  Hey  wood  is 
already  honorably  distinguished  in  what  may  be  termed  university 
literat  im',  and  the  publication  of  these  volumes  constitutes  an  important 
addition  to  the  services  previously  rendered.  AVe  tender  him  our  best 
thanks  for  what  he  luis  done.  Every  descendant  of  the  Puritans  whose 
means  an*  sutlicient  should  possess  a  copy  of  the  work,  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  English  history,  without  sympathizing  with 
Puritan  views,  should  avail  themselves  ot  the  aid  it  lurnishes.  The 
interest  atta^'hing  to  such  a  ])ublication  is  not  sectarian.  It  is  far 
wider  and  more  lofty  than  that  which  pertains  to  a  party,  and 
the  thorough  mastery  of  its  details  will  augur  well  for  a  coming 
generation.  The  tale  of  Puritan  struggles,  the  high-mindedness, 
the  religious  integrity,  the  uncoiupierable  heroism,  the  yearning  after 
truth  not  yet  fully  understood,  which  distinguished  the  Presby¬ 
terians  and  the  i^ejiaratists  of  Elizabeth’s  time,  cannot  be  too  largely 
dwelt  on,  or  too  frecjuently  repeated.  It  is  well  for  religious  truth  that 
the  facts  are  now  Ix'tter  understood  than  formerly.  Let  these  facts  he 
jiatii'ntly  studied,  and  the  character  of  our  forefathers,  whatever  their 
impt'rfeetions  and  ignorance,  will  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  most 
hen>ie  specimens  of  our  race. 


Taira  of  Finnish  Life.  By  Hendrik  Conscience,  pp.  301. 

Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 

Tins  is  the  third  volume  of  ‘  Constable’s  Miscellany  of  Foreign  Lite¬ 
rature,’  and  unless  we  are  much  mistaken  it  will  be  more  ])opular  than 
cither  of  its  predecessors.  We  say  this  without  intending  to  disparage 
‘dokai’s  Hungarian  Sketches,’  or  ‘Hettner’s  Athens  ami  the  JVlopon- 
nese,’  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  highlv.  The  present  volume 
contains  (our  tales,  ‘  T’he  Kecruit,’  ‘Mine  Host  Oansendonck,’  ‘  Blind 
Bosa,’  and  ‘The  Poor  Nobleman.’  These  tales  are  deseribed  by  the 
author  as  ‘sim])le  as  the  soil  from  which  thev  grew,  they  are  diame¬ 
trically  o])p(^s(.*d  to  the  reigning  iashion ;  they  are  no  medley  of  bl(M)d, 
thieves’  slang,  dishonour,  connubial  intidelity,  barefaced  (iebaucheiy, 
mocking  unbeliei,  or  destructive  or  morbid  despondenev;  they  do  not 
make  the  reader  anxious  about  his  own  virtue,  or  the  future  of  humanity. 
No,  no;  the  demon  of  Despair  and  Hate  finds  here  no  place.  Nature 
in  her  uns]Hitted  freshness  has  woven  these  tales  out  of  humble  matc- 
nal,  here  and  there  lighted  up  by  the  pure  pearl  of  a  human  heart.’ 
Though  not  written  in  the  (orm  of  ])oetry,  thev  breathe  its  genuine 
spirit  the  fine  instincts,  tender  susceptibilities,  and  vearning  humani¬ 
ties  of  the  true  disci  jde  of  Parnassus.  The  volume  has  strong  distinc¬ 
tive  ]>oints  of  inten'st  which  lay  hold  of  the  sympathies  of  the  rt  ader, 
am  sustain  him  in  a  state  ot  deep  and  permanent  interest.  It  is 
le  Wst  l>ook  ot  the  kind  with  which  we  have  met  for  a  long  time. 
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aiid  by  its  quiet,  simple,  and  fjrapbic  sketches,  admits  us  into  the 
very  heart  ol‘  Flemish  humble  life.  Pure  and  chaste  in  si*ntiment, 
unalleeted  in  style,  and  excjuisitely  tender  in  its  delineations  of  human 
character  and  passion,  the  volume  is  sure  to  ])rove  an  accej)table  com- 
])anion.  It  cannot  be  lost  amidst  the  cloud  of  fictitious  publica¬ 
tions.  It  has  stroll jioints  of  individuality,  and  opens  up  a  world  of 
feelinjj^  and  an  order  of  domestie  habits  strikingly  distinct  from  what 
prevails  around  us.  Each  of  the  talcs  has  a  sombre  hue.  There  is 
nothing  joyous  in  them,  and  it  is  a  strikin*^  fact,  the  philosophy  of 
which  may  well  en;^age  attention,  that  Ihe  tlctions  of  our  continental 
neijjflibours  »:;enerally  lK*ar  the  impress  of  sorrow.  The  first  tale, 
entitled  ‘The  Recruit,’  is  our  favorite.  It  is  a  lovely  narrative, 
simjdy  and  tenderly  told,  of  the  faithful  love  of  a  Flemish  ^irl.  We 
pity  the  reader  who  can  peruse  it  without  emotion.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  free  to  confess  that  it  has  touelu'd  us  dee])ly,  and  we  are  fjjlad 
that  the  author  has  introduced  some  briyflit  tints  at  the  ch^se  of  liis 
sketch.  We  will  not  I’orestall  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  by  sayiii}^ 
more.  We  ^ive  the  volume  a  hearty  welcome,  and  assiuv  our  readers 
that  they  will  be  much  jileased  with  its  perusal. 


The  Acta  of  ihe  Ajwsileff ;  or^  The  Ihisfon/  of  ihe  Chureh  in  ihe 
AjtoiaioJic  A(je.  Uy  ^I.  Raum^arten,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
Theology,  and  Professor  in  the  University  of  Rostock.  Translated 
from  the  (lennan  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.  Vols.  1.  and  11. 
The  Same,  Translated  from  the  German  bv  the  Rev.  Theod.  Meyer. 
8vo.  Vol.  111.  Edinburi-h  :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

lx  our  notice  of  the  German  edition  of  this  work  we  unrestTvedly 
expressed  a  very  hi^^h  opinion  of  its  value,  declarintj^  that  of  all  the 
literary  productions  which  had  Ixni  occasioned  by  the  d’iibin^en  school, 
not  one  of  them  approached  ‘  either  in  ])ri‘sent  interest  or  permanent 
value  this  admirable  book.’*  Its  merits  W(*re  termed  ‘  jire-eminent,’ 
and  the  appearance  of  this  translation  was  anticipated  with  unfeigned 
pleasure.  To  these  opinions  we  still  adhere,  and  now’  that  the  transla¬ 
tion  is  lH‘fore  us,  we  strongly  commend  it  to  that  numerous  class  of 
readers  w  ho  greatly  need  the  aid  it  supjilies,  w  ithout  bein^  (pialilied  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  lussistance  in  a  German  form.  The  lirst  and  second 
volumes  are  translated  by  Mr.  ^lorrison,  w  ho  is  already  favorably  known 
to  the  ])ul)lic  as  the  translator  of  ‘  Ritti^r’s  History  of  Philosophy’  and 
other  works.  Mr.  ^lorrison  beini^  prevented  by  allliction  from  com- 
])lotin»^  the  work,  the  third  volume  has  been  intrustcxl  to  ]Mr.  Meyer, 
Hebrew’  Tutor  in  the  Xew’  Collejj^e  of  Ediiibur^di.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
course,  the  three  volumes  are  issued  to^idlicr,  w  hich  has  arisen,  not  from 
the  ilesijLCn  of  the  ])id)lishcrs,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  supplying  their  subscribers  with  another  volume  of  Heng- 
sti'iiberg’s  ‘  Christology,’  b}’  the  personal  and  family  allliction  ol  that 
learned  author.  So  far  as  the  work  l>efore  us  is  conceriie<l,  we  do  not 
regret  what  has  occurred,  as  we  cordially  join  in  the  o])inion  expressed 
by  many  competent  judges,  that  a  better  book,  or  one  more  suiUxl  to 
the  recpiircments  of  the  theologian,  d(K‘s  not  exi.st  in  our  language. 

*  Eclectic  Review,  February,  1851. 
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Esi<ayfi  selected  from  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Bevicw  by  Henry 
Jiogers.  In  Three  Volumes,  leap.  8vo.  21s.  London:  Longman  &  Co. 

Ovu  estimate  of  Mr.  Rogers  is  well  known.  It  was  expressed  at  large 
in  our  journal  for  August  last,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  now  rej)eat 
it.  Our  ])n‘sent  provinee,  if  not  so  agreeahlc,  is  more  simple  and  easy, 
and  we  hasten  to  discharge  it  without  preface  or  eireumloeution.  We 
are  glad  to  meet  with  this  new  edition  of  his  Essays,  and  are  specially 
j^leased  that  its  size  and  priee  adapt  it  for  wider  circulation  than  its  more 
stately  predeee.ssor.  This  editirm  is  not  a  mere  reprint.  Though  the 
essays  inserted  in  the  former  edition  are  hero  reprinted  with  a  few 
yerhal  corrections  only,  seyeral  new  ones  haye  heen  added,  the  titles  of 
which  will  sutlieiently  indicate  their  character.  Those  titles  are 
Mlenius  and  Writings  of  Descartes,’  ‘  dohn  Locke;  his  Character  and 
l*hiloso])hy,’  ‘Sydney  Smith’s  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosojdiy,’  ‘  His¬ 
tory  of  the  English  Language,’  and  ‘  Ultramontane  Doubts.’  The 
(‘ss:iys  on  Descartes  and  Ijoeke,  which  are  the  longest,  are  in  fullilment, 
as  tlie  author  informs  us,  of  a  pledge  giyen  in  the  ])reface  to  his  iormcr 
edition,  whilst  the  essay  on  the  ‘  History  of  the  English  Language’  is 
a  seipiel  to  that  on  its  ‘  Structure.’  The  new  essays  are  elassilied  with 
others  on  kiudi\Ml  suhjeets  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  tind  that  tliey  are 
ri*printed  in  a  se]>arate  octavo  volume,  for  the  convenience  of  tlK)sc 
wIjo  possess  the  former  edition.  We  need  add  nothing  to  what  we 
said  in  August  last.  A  richer  lield  than  the  })roduetions  of  ^Ir. 
Kogers,  or  one  that  will  better  repay  the  labor  of  diligent  cultivation, 
cannot  well  he  imagined.  Extensive  reading,  accurate  scholarshij), 
sound  jdnlo.sophy,  and  inllexihility  of  purpose,  are  combined  with  a 
tcm])er  that  rarely  fails,  and  where  ex])edient,  with  a  humor  which 
ndieves  the  tedium  of  philosophical  discussion  and  brightens  the 
gravest  themes. 


Mt  'moir  of  the  Court  of  England  during  the  Iteign  of  the  Stuarts ; 
including  the  l*rotectorate.  Ry  dohn  lleneage  tiesse.  Xew  edition, 
rcviseil.  In  d'liree  \  olumes.  Vol.  1.  Crown  post  8vo.  (is.  j)p.  178. 
London :  liiehard  Rentley. 


'I  ms  is  the  tirst  of  ‘  Rentley’s  Monthly  Volumes  of  Standard  and 
1‘opidar  ModiTu  liiterature.’  The  series  is  to  consist  of  cojwright 
productions  which  are  to  appear  in  monthly  volumes  in  a  portable  and 
haiulsome  style,  and  at  a  priee  suited  to  the  means  of  the  great  class  ot 
reailers.  Amongst  the  works  which  are  to  aj)pear  early  are  ‘  Wright’s 
England  under  the  House  ot  Hanover,’  ‘  Horace  Walpole’s  Lidters,’ 

I  liiers  1  reneh  Revidution,’  and  the  ‘Diaries  of  the  Earl  of  Mahnes- 
hury.  Such  a  series  is  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  day,  and 
>\e  shall  he  glad  to  tind  the  example  followed  by  other  puhiishers. 
It  i>oi  great  importance,  in  order  to  the  success  of  such  an  enter¬ 
prise,  that  the  works  selected  should  he  of  permanent  value,  and  he 
Inv  Irom  the  distortions  and  prejudices  which  are  now  happily 
K'eoming  ohsolete.  On  this  ground  we  cannot  sav  much  in  ])raise  ol 
*  r,  t  esse  s^  work.  It  consisted  originally  of  four  volumes,  the  first 
v'o  ot  which  were  not  open  to  any  serious  exception,  though  the 
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author’s  leaning  to  the  side  of  Charles  1.  was  sullioii'ntly  obvious.  The 
latter  portion  of  the  work,  however,  was  eharaeterizoil  by  some  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  tory  school.  Indeed  Mr.  desse  showed  himself 
to  he  a  zealous  advocate  of  ‘dedhurii^h  justice,’  which  haiiij^s  lirst  and 
tries  afterwards.  A  better  work,  tliercfore,  than  Mr.  .lesse’s  niii^ht 
have  been  chosen,  and  we  think  Mr.  Bentley  wo\dd  have  consulted  his 
own  intenjsts  had  he  done  so.  Still  the  wt)rk  has  points  of  interest 
wliich  will  tell  on  a  lari^e  class  of  readtTs.  It  is  a  rej)ository  of 
anecdote,  with  many  of  which  we  are  already  acupiainted,  but  which 
stands  in  such  intimate  connexion  witii  our  constitutional  history  as  to 
render  us  cpiite  willinjj^  to  listen  to  it  ai,uiin.  'riie  mischief  is  that 
erroneous  views  on  questions  of  the  u^ravest  importance  should  be 
insinuated  throuLch  a  medium  whicli  throws  the  read(T  oil*  l\is  fj^uard. 
Aefainst  the  ])olitical  ])oison  tlius  infused  it  is  of  tlie  utmost  importance 
that  our  youths  should  be  elVectually  ^uanled. 


Ucruinf/ii  with  the  l^rophcts :  (t  Series  of  Memoirs  and  Meditations. 

By  Rev.  A.  ^lorton  Brown,  lili. D.  j>p.  l(»().  Jiondon  :  tIohnSnow. 

IS5  I . 

dhiK  titleof  this  work, like  most  Ar/i7y///tith*s,ij;ivesbutan  imj)erfect  notion 
of  its  contents.  Dr.  Brown  says,  ‘  d’be  iut(‘ntion  of  the  author  in  this 
volume  is  only  in  })art  indicated  by  the  title-pajjfe.  It  has  not  been  simply 
to  write  a  biou^raphy  of  tlu‘  Old  d’estament  pro[)hets,  thouj^h  that  lias 
been  aimed  at ;  but  also  to  recal  and  enforce  the  most  valuable  lessons  of 
their  lives,  as  well  as  present  an  outline  of  their  most  remarkabh*  pro¬ 
phecies.  The  object  has  not  been  to  prophesy  on  the  jirophets — a  too 
common  custom  of  the  times ;  but  to  record  and  to  ascertain  their 
import,  as  far  as  one  portion  of  Scrijiture  throws  li^ht  upon  another, 
or  history  has  shown  their  meaning  by  their  fullilment.’  In  this 
manner,  and  with  this  object,  are  treated  Moses,  Samuel,  David,  Blijah, 
Klisha,  Isaiah,  .leremiah,  Kzekiel,  Daniel,  Jonah,  Zeehariah,  and 
Malachi.  But  the  author’s  aim  is  more  ambitious  still:  it  is  ‘to 
realize  the  state  of  the  woild  durin<^  this  period  of  the  prophetical 
(‘ra,  especially  in  conni‘xion  with  (lod’s  ancient  people — to  sketch  the 
history  of  sonu*  of  the  kinj^s  and  Iciwlinjj^  men  ol*  those  times — to  glance 
at  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  cities  and  countries,  and  to  direct 
attention  W)  the  elements  both  of  their  strength  and  weakness,  their 
rise  and  fall.  And,  as  the  jiredictions  of  the  advent  ol’  Messiah  run, 
like  a  stream  of  molten  i^old,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of 
the  Old  d’estament,  so  the  j^ospel  of  the  jirophets  has  been  stated,  and 
their  references  to  Cdirist  and  his  kinjj^dom  have  been  jiointed  out.’  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  author  has  undertaken  a  "reat  work,  and 
one  requirin*^  great  (pialilications.  Ijcarning,  jihilosophie  habits  of 
thought,  deep  acipiaintance  with  human  nature,  ability  to  realize  and 
depict  states  of  society  and  modes  of  life  long  since  pa.sscd  away,  and 
skill  to  interpret  and  apjdy  characters  and  events  for  the  instruction 
and  guidance  of  men  cast  amidst  very  dilferent  scenes,  and  traiiu'd 
under  very  dillerent  inlhiences,  are  needed  to  its  full  performance.  Wo 
cannot  say  that  our  author  po.s.sesses  these  (pialilications  in  the  liighest 
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degriv.  Few  men  do.  lint  his  fitness  for  his  tiisk  is,  at  least, 
res|)i‘etahle,  and  he  has  produced  a  volume  of  solid  excellence.  It’  we 
receive  no’  imj)ortant  additions  to  our  knowlcdt^e ;  if  we  an*  not 
surprised  hv  on^malitv  nor  dazzled  hy  hrilliance  j  it  we  arc  not  ooni- 
jielled  to  ailmire'prol’ound  retlectiveness,  or  life-like  jiortraituro ;  if  w  e 
meet  not  with  the  ]uth  and  shrew diit^ss  of  Bishop  Hall  or  the  ri‘sunve- 
tioii  power  of  Mr.  Maurice,  still  there  is  a  larg^e  sphere  tor  jiraise.  ( Jood 
common  sense,  comjH.‘teiit  knowledu^,  painstaking^  dilii^ence,  a  serious 
practical  spirit,  and  a  sound  English  style,  have  secured  a  clear  and 
interi'stinij  narration  of  facts,  a  correct  de.scription  ot  the  more  j)roini- 
nent  features  of  scene  and  character,  and  a  goodly  amount  of  jirotitahle 
instruction.  The  work  will  Ik*  read  with  jileasure  and  advantai^e  hy  a 
numerous  class,  to  w  hom,  with  best  wishes  for  its  success,  we  coin- 
nicnd  it.  _____ 

The  (''oh cession,^  of  the  Apostle  Pauf  and  the  Claims  of  the  Truth. 

From  tlu*  French  of  Count  Ai^enor  de  Casparin,  Author  of  ‘'i’he 

SeluK)ls  of  Doubt  and  the  School  of  Faith.’  pp.  ICO,  Edinburgh: 

Constable  it  Co.  iSoI. 

'fill:  first  of  these  Essays  h;is  not  a])j)eared  before;  the  second  is  a 
translation  from  the  ‘  Archives  dii  (Jhristianisme.’  The  author  is  known 
by  many  in  this  country  through  his  work,  ‘  The  Schools  of  Doubt 
and  the  School  of  Faith.’  lie  wields  a  vigorous  ])en.  His  convic¬ 
tions  are  distinct  and  strong;  he  pays  a  profound  allegiance  to  truth; 
and  he  has  a  very  forcible  manner  of  ex})ression.  It  would  not  bt*  easy 
to  st‘leet  a  theme  more  needing  the  treatment  of  a  clear  mind  and 
honest  conseieiicc  than  that  of  our  author,  who  is  but  too  correct  when 
he  says  that  ‘  we  live  in  a  period  of  utilitarianism  and  accommodation. 
Xever,  perhaps,  Inivt*  interi'sts  been  preferred  to  jiriiieiples  more  impu¬ 
dently  and  invariably  ;  never  has  faith  in  the  absoluteness  of  trutli 
been  so  much  weakened.’  The  first  essav  is  desi^rned  to  defend  Paul 
troni  the  charge  or  eomniondation  (as  different  schools  might  account 
it)  ot  ti'aching  and  aj>]>lying  the  maxim  that  ‘  the  end  justifies  the 
means.’  It  maintiiins  that  the  ajiostle  made  no  concession  to  iTn'r 
or  sin — that  the  institutions  of  the  Old  Law'  w’cre  not  iinj>licitlv 
idhdished  ‘in  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  but  that  there  was  a 
jH'riod  ot  transition  allowed,  during  which  Jewish  Christians  might 
innocently  observe  ancient  customs,  and  that  this  period  extended  to 
the  ]>ublieation  of  the  Ejiistle  to  the  Hebrew’s.  The  second  essay  is 
a  noble  assertion  ot  the  absolute  claims  of  truth,  in  ojiposition  to  its 
accommodation  in  te;u*hing,  to  the  preference  of  practical  teaching  to 
abstru.'se  iloctrine,  to  the  toleration  of  harmless  errors,  and  to  eccle- 
siastic;il  associ;\tion  wdth  its  enemies.  The  W’holc  w'ork  is  eminently 
wholesome  and  seasonable. 


Sermons  preached  at  St.  Thomas's  Square  Chapel ^  lluchnep.  By 
Henry  torstor  Burder,  D.D.  8vo.  London:  Ward  Co.  ISoi. 

Fins  is  a  selection  from  more  than  live  thousand  sermons,  jireacheil  by 
Dr.  Bunler  in  his  own  pulpit,  at  Hackney.  They  are  thirty  in  number. 
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ami  on  miscellaneous  topies,  inehuliii"  lour  on  ‘The  Law  of  the 
Sahhath,’  reprinted  from  a  small  volume  puhlislieJ  more  than  twenty 
years  a^o.  Dr.  Durder  sends  forth  this  volume  in  comjdiance  with 
the  very  natural  desire  of  tlie  eouij^reijfation  over  which  lie  presided  so 
loiiij.  To  them  and  to  their  children  it  will  be  a  suitable  memorial  of 
an  unusually  lon^  and  honored  service  in  the  church,  and  a  ])erj)etual 
instnictor  in  the  i^rand  truths  which  made  that  lon^  service  sacred. 
Dr.  Hurder  may  he  congratulated  on  the  ajipearance  of  such  a  volume, 
however,  independently  of  its  jiastoral  associations.  Kvery  one  of 
them  might  he  taken  as  a  favourahle  specimen  of  calm,  clear,  and 
elevating  address  to  a  Christian  assembly,  correct  in  sentiment,  chaste 
in  style,  ami  breathing  a  mildly  adeetionate  spirit.  That  on  ‘  The 
Sovereignty  of  God,’  in  the  ‘  Election  of  Grace,’  is  an  excellent  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  doctrine  seldom  treated  with  so  much  scriptural  learning  and 
theological  skill,  combined  with  reverence  for  the  majesty  of  God,  as 
displayed  in  his  holiness  and  in  his  love.  The  sermon  on  ‘  Sanetilica- 
lion’  is  a  remarkably  hapiiy  instance  tlirvct  ])raetieal  address.  The 
name  of  the  venerable  preacher  is  a  guarantee  for  the  sound  and  sober 
contents  of  this  volume,  and  our  readers  may  be  assured  that  they  are 
worthy  of  that  name. 


M'lijl  ll  crprat  Thou  ?  or,  the  Crjf  from  liamuh  hushed  hi/  the  Voice 
from  Heaven.  In  Letters,  Memorial,  Consolatory,  and  Radical.  A 
Manual  for  Rereaved  l^arents.  Ry  the  Rev.  dohn  Macfarlane, 
LL.D.  Second  Thousand.  Jiondon  :  Nisbet  A  Co. 

Dll.  M  acfaul.vne  has  here  turned  to  good  account  the  cxptTience  of 
his  own  sorrows  and  consolations.  11  is  sid>ject  is  one  which  never 
fails  to  be  seasonable  in  the  vale  of  tears  through  which  we  are  all 
travelling  to  the  grave.  His  established  lejmtation  as  a  writer  will  be 
conlinned,  and  his  usefulness  greatly  extended,  by  this  pleiising  little 
volume.  ‘  ddie  Dirge  of  Childhood’  is  a  sweet  and  touching  lyric, 
worthy  of  being  set  to  music  by  a  composer  such  jus  Miss  Jjindsjiy,  who 
has  distinguished  herself  so  much  by  her  spirit-stirring  ‘  Excelsior.’ 
The  ‘  Letters  Consolatory,’  or  ‘  Childhood  Sjdvjition,’  ;ire  wisely  jida 
to  soothe  the  grief  of  mourning  parents.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
tribute  of  the  heai*t  will  lind  many  a  grateful  response. 


Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Walter  JiaJeit/h.  Ry  the  late  Maevey  Napier,  Esq. 
l*ost  Svo.  ])p.  278.  Cambridge  :  Maemilhin  &  Co. 

We  should  have  been  ghid  if  this  volume  had  fallen  in  our  way  in 
time  to  be  duh*^  noticed  in  our  recent  article  on  Lord  Racon.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case ;  and  we  must  now  content  ourselvcB 
with  calling  attention  to  it,  and  in  strongly  recommending  its  careful 
perusal.  The  Essay  on  Lord  Rjicon,  extending  to  seventy-one  ])agcs, 
was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  1818,  and  is  now 
reprinted  from  its  ‘Transactions.’  It  is  not  so  much  an  exposition  of 
the  Raconian  philoso])hy  as  an  attemjd  to  trace  out  its  inlluence  on 
the  investigations  and  works  of  subsecpicnt  authors.  A  wide  view  is 
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tukt'ii  of  its  ruiiji^o,  wlucli  is  sliown  to  l)0  iclciitictil  \Nitli  tlic  liiiiits  oi 
ju’curute  soionce. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ualeij;h  is  niiich  more  extensive,  and  ori^rijuii^. 
;i|»]H*ared  in  the  ‘  Kdinhur^h  Keview,’  ol  whieli  Mr.  Na]»ier  heeaine 
edittjr  on  the  retirement  of  laird  tletlrey,  in  1S20.  '1  he  Jliti^raphy  (»f 

Kaleij^h  had  previously  existed  in  a  very  incomplete  state ;  ami  thoujrlj 
the  limits  of  this  Kssay  pix'elude  a  thorough  investigation  of  many  of 
the  topies  which  it  raises,  yet  the  diligent  researeh,  indeiiendeiit  imiuiry, 
ami  sound  judgment  of  the  writer  have  done  much  to  elucidate  some 
points  of  considerahle  interest.  The  eareer  of  Sir  AN  alter  Jvaleigh  is 
at  ont*o  instructive  and  interesting.  Tliero  are  few  jiieces  ol  hiograjdiy 
in  our  language  to  compare  with  it  in  these  respects.  He  anticipated 
the  views  of  some  of  our  most  enlightened  modern  colonial  refonners, 
and  hroached  principles  on  eoinmercial  matters  which  have  hut  recently 
heen  reduced  to  practice.  On  some  other  jioints  he  jiartook  of  the  worst 
features  of  his  times,  and  his  character  was  open  to  many  and  very 
seriims  cxei‘j»tions.  The  elucidation  of  such  a  career,  supplied  in  the 
volume  hefore  us,  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  historical  literature, 
and  we  hi‘artily  commend  it  to  our  readers.  The  two  Essays,  though 
very  dilVerent  in  subji'ct,  are  alike  attractive,  and  will  amjily  re^iay  the 
labor  of  attentive  perusal. 

1.  I'hc  Sacra  meat  a.  An  Incpiiiv  into  the  Nature  of  the  Symbolie 
Institutions  of  the  Christian  Keligion,  usually  called  the  Sacraimuits. 
lly  Robert  Halley,  D.D.  Rart  1. 

2.  77o'  Doctrine  of  OritjinaJ  Sin  ;  oi\  the  y^aticr  State  and  (dairacfer 

of' Man  Cn folded.  Hv  the  Rev.  tleorgc  Pavne,  IjL.D. 

:i.  The  KecU  'xiastical  Dolitif  of  the  yew  Textament  Vnfohled,  and  its 
i  jHiints  of  Doinetdenee  or  Antaijonism  with  jirerailin(/  Sj/xtenix  indi¬ 
cated.  Uy  the  Rev.  S.  Havidson,  J).l>.,  LL.l). 

•I.  The  II  or/r  of  the  Sjo'rit.  Ry  William  Hendry  Stowell,  Ihl). 
12mo.  London:  dackson  and  NValford. 

'riiKsr.  volumes  constitute  the  third  issue  of  a  new  and  uniform  edition 
ol  the  ‘  Congregational  Lecture,’  and  will  be  welcomed  by  many  wlio 
were  deterred  Irom  ]>urc]iasing  the  original  (‘dition,  by  its  eomj'arat  ively 
higli  price,  'f  he  four  volumes,  like  their  predecc.^^sors,  are  j)ublislu  d  at 
tw<‘lve  shillings,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  success  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  heen  ileeided.  AN  e  ho])e  that  this  fact  will  encouragi*  the 
publishers,  togi*ther  with  other  bibliopolists,  to  issue  cheap  editions  of 
standard  works,  so  that  the  great  body  of  our  countrvinen  mav  be  :d>le 
to  ]K>ssess  themselves  ol  our  best  works  on  terms  that  are  compatible 
with  their  means.  AN  e  need  scarcely  say  that  the  treatises  constituting 
the  ‘  Ctmgrcgational  liCeture’  are  of  universal  interest.  The  topics 
which  they  treat  ol  pertain  to  all  classes  of  religionists.  A  copy  ol 
the  work,  to  say  the  least,  should  now  he  found  in  the  family  library 
ol  every  ct>ngregationalist,  and  other  bodies  of  Christians  will  find  their 
HtUantage  in  closely  studying  the  pages  of  these  admirable  treatises. 
1  he  multiplication  of  such  cilitions  is  one  of  the  best  services  which 
can  Ik*  rcndercHl  to  our  count rv men. 
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Morninqs  with  Jesus,  A  Series  of  Devotional  Readings  for  the  Closet 
and  the  Family.  Hy  the  late  Rev.  William  Jay.  Feap.  8vo. 
]>p.  502.  London  :  Shaw. 

We  regard  with  suspicion  the  chuss  to  which  this  volume  belongs.  It 
is  so  customary  to  collect  the  scraps  of  distinguished  men  in  the  hope 
of  making  something  by  them,  that  respect  both  for  the  dead  and  for 
the  living  compels  us  to  receive  such  volumes  with  mistrust.  This 
feeling  is  strengthened  when  the  publication  is  anonymous.  In  such 
cases  we  suspect  that  the  commercial  element  exists  in  larger  mejvsure 
than  the  religious,  and  would  put  our  readers  on  their  guard  against 
being  duped  out  of  their  time  and  money.  Such  were  the  feelings 
with  which  we  sat  down  to  the  examination  of  this  volume,  and  they 
w(‘re  deejK'ned  by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  editor  is  not  given 
either  on  the  title-page  or  at  the  close  of  the  j)reface.  It  is,  however, 
simple  truth  to  state,  that  our  im})ression  has  been  greatly  modified 
by  the  examination  we  have  instituted.  The  short  jiapers  of  which 
tlie  volume  consists  are  said  to  be  ‘  faithful  transcripts’  of  the  pulpit 
ministrations  of  Mr.  .Jay,  and  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that,  in  many 
ciues,  they  bear  strong  internal  indications  of  this.  Shorthand  notes 
of  Mr.  .Jay’s  Sermons  w’ere  taken  down  during  the  last  twenty-live 
years  of  his  ministry,  out  of  which  this  ‘  series  of  devotional  readings’ 
has  been  compiled.  The  volume  will  prove  an  acceptable  present  to 
many  ;  but  we  strongly  demur  to  the  right  of  any  one  thus  to  drag  an 
eminent  man  before  tbe  public,  more  especially  if  the  protits  of  the 
work  are  to  be  devoted  to  a  personal  object. 


Colleqe- Education  and  Self-Education.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  liondon,  October  17th,  1S54,  by  David  Masson,  A.M. 
Svo.  pp.  22.  Jjondon  :  Walton  &  Maberly. 

An  admirable  Lc'cture,  full  of  sound  jibilosophy,  based  on  the  most 
certain  of  all  grounds  —  common  sense.  We  have  seldom  read  a 
])relection  with  so  much  ])leasure,  and  strongly  recommend  it  to  our 
readers  as  pervaded  by  shrewd  observation,  sound  judgment,  and  a 
larger  ])hiloso})hy.  The  style  of  the  Lecture  is  clear,  masculine,  and 
scholarlike.  On  one  point  we  must  enter  an  exception :  Mr.  Masson 
is  evidently  an  advocate  of  governmental  education.  We  deem  it 
unsound  in  principle  and  j)ernicious  in  operation.  Fopular  education 
hius  no  more  zealous  advocate  than  ourselves ;  but  in  proportion  as 
we  prize  it,  is  our  anxiety  to  keep  it  free  from  the  taint  of  state  patron¬ 
age  and  control. 


Oteanings  from  Piccadillg  to  Pera.  Dy  .John  Oldmixon,  Esq.,  Com¬ 
mander,  R.N.  Post  8vo.  pp.  400.  London :  Longman  &  Co. 

E  cannot  speak  as  highly  of  this  work  as  of  Lord  Carlisle’s  volume, 
whieh  w’e  noticed  in  December.  Commander  Oldmixon  passed  over 
much  of  the  ground  travelled  by  that  nobleman,  but  the  contrast 
l>etween  the  spirit  of  the  two  works  is  most  striking.  It  is,  indeed,  as 
the  author  observes,  ‘  a  variety,  from  its  strong  contrast  to  the  inva 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  R 
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riablo  couleur  de  rose  sunny  j)iotures  wc  have  of  France,  Italy,  and 
the  The  huigua^e  of  coinidaint  seems  quite  natural  to  the 

author.  He  i^^ruinhles  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his  volume. 
Few  things  are  to  his  tm^te;  and  the  reeeption,  or,  rather,  want  of 
reeeption, "'which  he  encountered  from  British  authorities,  was  a  source 
of  perpetual  annovanee.  The  judgnnuits  passed  on  what  he  saw  arc 
luLsty  and  ill-temixTed,  and  the  multiplication  of  such  travellers  would 
b<*  ainonirst  the  worst  things  which  could  happen  lor  the  i)opularity  of 
0!ir  countrymen  through  Kuro])e  and  in  the  Fast.  It  would  be  easy 
to  af!‘ord  several  striking  examples,  but  we  content  ourselves  with 
expressing  a  hope  that  when  Commander  Oldmixon  again  sets  forth  on 
his  travels  he  will  l>e  in  a  hapjaer  and  more  joyous  mood  than  that 
with  which  he  starttMl  on  the  journey  detailed  in  the  present  volume. 


Rural  and  Historical  Gleaninqs  from  Eastern  Europe.  By  ^liss 
A.  M.  Birkbeck.  For  the  Author.  London:  Darton  k  ('o. 

ly  this  very  original  and  charming  work  there  is  not  one  chaider  hut 
will  furnish  the  reader  with  good  pasture  for  both  entertainment  and 
instruction.  Rich  in  matter  as  the  work  is,  one  place  after  another  is 
portrayed  with  striking  reality,  and  peopled  with  ])ersons  and  characters 
with  whom  we  are  even  less  familiar  than  the  localities  they  inhabit. 
Take  for  example  the  vivid  picture  of  Life  on  the  Ihiszta,  one  of  those 
vast  plains  so  common  in  Eastern  Eurojie  ;  or  the  grajihic  descrij)tions 
of  the  semi-barbarous  border  races,  the  (Voats  and  Serbians,  the  war¬ 
like  ami  intelligent  S/.eklers,  or  the  mysterious  Cigany  or  Gyjisies,  all 
brought  before  our  mind’s  eye  in  a  like  clear  and  spirited  manner, 
and  illustrated  with  numerous  anecdotes  and  legends.  In  all  relating 
to  Hungary,  there  is  a  touching  j^athos  which  proves  how  faithfully 
Miss  Birkbeck  has  ]>n‘served  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  original 
communications  which,  as  she  informs  us,  were  gleaned  jiartly  from  the 
exiles  whom  the  shock  of  the  political  earthquake  of  1S48  cast  upon 
our  shores.  Indeed,  throughout  the  work  Miss  Birkl>eck  descr\’e8 
great  praise  for  the  masterly  and  eh'gant  way  in  which  she  has  n'pro- 
(IucihI  thi'se  most  interesting  and  novel  series  of  sketches,  which,  as 
delineations  of  niral  lile  in  Hungary,  may,  perhaps,  Ixj  regarded  as 
the  Ix'st  of  the  kind  yet  brought  liefore  the  English  public.  The  his¬ 
torical  portion  of  the  work,  which  comprises  the  Golden  Age,  the  Iron 
Age,  and  the  New  Era  of  Hungary,  is  equally  worthy  of  mention,  and 
IHX'^sesses  sterling  value,  from  its  evident  authenticity.  So  many  and 
i’orcihle  an'  the  attractions  of  this  volume  that  it  has  already  gone 
through  a  second  edition. 


A  ^[ontli  \n  the  Camp  before  Sebastopol,  By  a  Non-Combatant. 
London :  Longman  &  Co.  1855. 

This  is  a  very  light  book  on  a  very  heavy  subject.  NVe  can  only 
RupjKise  that  ^  the  author’s  motiv’e  in  quitting  his  quarters  in  the 
lemple  to  visit  the  scene  ot  carnage  in  the  Crimea  was  that  of 
Sheridan  in  descending  a  coal  mine ;  that  of  being  able  to  say  that 
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he  IiaJ  clone  it.  His  snimuM.  . 

or  two,  and  Ids  position  was  fortur+T*  *>ut  a  week 

-ay  1.  such  as  Lt  to  “11^0  is »■><-. nnatcly,  the 
fran.l  battle  -.vldcli  was  lbu!.ht  .lurin "  ri  ""<v 

liowcvcr,  hear  upon  them  all  the  marks  (•  statements, 

eorroljorate  l.ut  too  faithfully  both  th^  sulferhm 
British  army.  Jn  speakim-  of  t).,.  1  '  •!  ,  I’"  the  merits  of  the 
he  rejiorts  •  that  so  main”  of  tl> .  “t  thaitari,  liir  e.\aniplc 

i-i....  .i„t  .o„,o  „7  z  1, 

He  notes ‘the  daily  rations  as  on.:  ,  ‘i  ‘•**®  Passiufes.’ 

I-...  .r  ..It  . .iftSi”  ““ 

•'ocaiijr  that  it  is  pven  the  n.en  ,10^  ,K  V“-‘  <l''a..titv, 

liave  nothin-  either  to  roast  or  -rind  it  wml““"\v 
statement  heeause.  while  it  has ‘l. .  ^  ^  -I-  h  ""to  this  latter 
letters  from  the  eamp.  it  was  Vlistim  tirr''*^^  '!  '»  «umerous 

in  his  place  in  I'arliament.  'fhe  wreteh.?/'^'  ’'V^  'Minister 

siiitahle  assistants  he  shows  witl.  -  i  P'"“^’‘t.''  *’*  snrffeons  and 
oo..tr.adietion,  an.l,  indeed,  make!  it  .UnifhTtl‘’T'''’'‘''r'' 
tabu  111  oiir  army  is  owin-  to  this  I  on  f  ^  “lor- 

mst.anees  of  ollicers  who  have  K.  '-'"a^ntahle  deheieney.  Me  .dves 

friction,  and  very  naturally  a.l.ls'^'MurwhTi'  '’3'  •"""rs  of 

reinches  to  the  common  Soldier  ?  It  ea  .  protracted 

ar  .greater  numhcT  of  ho.spiiri  ass kfiZ  •  ' , r  ■‘^■‘‘•'i'nnit  a 

I.  cihties  ot  cookery  in  the  hVeneir  a..  1  i-  ‘•oniparisori  of  the 
Illustration  of  many  of  tl.e  -r  -  f  '‘'"M‘‘'.'Slisl.  armies  furnislies  one 

I'arations  and  appliances  thr  a  .  *  of  our  allies  in  all  pro- 

this  sketchy  hut  evi.lently  trutidh/’h.mk  ‘  n" 

usion  of  the  British  iiress  _  W  „  ,  con- 

tliis  war  are  owin-  to  no  eon.:  ^  Hic  disasters  we  have  siittlTe.l  in 
xilely  to  the  incapacity  of  our  AlinUter"'*  or  results  of  economy,  hut 
uf  our  system  of  military  ai.poiidnmnt,  '  i^-louxness 

Chehrn  Jiun-Trovsr  AT..I.  e  si  t 
Author  of  ‘Marv  Powell  ’  V^i-K  ^  C'entll^^  By  the 

flail.  Virtue  &  CV,  '-  ^ PP- ‘•fdO.  Lond.m  :  Arthur 

7-cption.  She  hastiSier  .r  "itii  u  eor.iial 

class  of  Kniflish  readers  and  tl'i.n?  I  “',”‘’"1''*'*  flic  favorites  of  a  larw 
tw  (reipient,  and  marks  (if  haste  are”o*eeasT  “ir“''‘'*''ccs  are  somewhat 
tile  kindly  feelin-  and  eonKdenee  ‘f '’f apparent,  her  hold  on 
'^  ‘‘c  present  volume  will  not  ''“‘“’cr-'*  continues  undinii- 
^crtainly  not  inferior  to  its  predeiessoi  m,T‘[l  'f  - 

auiierior  worth  and  heautv  ‘‘"‘I  fliere  are  j.assaf'cs  in  it 

aroiiiul  the  01.1  Chelsea  HunSoui  wl'  ‘'‘’'M  '’dn'ic  centr,,, 

[pMVaS.r‘^  ll^„“of t^F '‘p'-t 

‘>l'l-i..iity  is  taken  to  «Keteh ’ MiSi’:;:; 

n  ^ 
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ft  stvlc  wbicli  illustrfttcs  tbc  iiiftnncrs  of  tlic  ftod  tbro\\s  lisfbt  on 
tbesm-ial  babitiuU^s  of  our  forefatbers.  Tliere  is  considerable  skill  and 
ta<*t  evinctHl  in  tbe  sketob  of  cbaractcr  and  in  tbe  quiet  evolution,  if 
Rucb  it  niav  Ih*  ternuHl,  ot  tbe  jdot.  Mrs.  1  att^  and  ^Irs.  (latty  are 
not  quite  to  our  mind,  tbou^b  very  estimable  and  ^ood.  They  want 
j)oints  of  stron^^  interest  and  individuality  wbicdi  sboidd  render  them 
tbe  objects  of  more  intense  regard.  There  is  ‘greater  skill  in  tbe  sketch 
of  Mr.  llonevwooil;  indeinl,  we  question  it  tbe  author  has  ever  suc- 
ctvded  l)etter  than  in  this  portrait.  Cousin  lorn  is  also,  we  conless, 
a  favorite  witli  us ;  young,  volatile,  and  loipiaoious,  be  is  a  genuine 
siRvimen  of  tbe  sailor  class,  who  with  much  appearance  of  what  is 
su})erficial  and  versatile  really  possesses  a  fund  ot  deep  and  permanent 
filing.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  in  tenderness  and  purity  the 
Old  Cbehsea  Hun-House  is  a  model.  It  would  be  well  for  our  ])eoplo  if 
their  literature  bad  always  been  pervaded  by  so  ebaste  a  spirit  as 
prevails  throughout  this  volume. 


Thr  War:  Whd  s  to  Blame  t  or  the  Eastern  Question  Investigated 
from  the  Official  Documents.  By  James  M‘Queen,  Esq.,  F.K.G.S. 

Svo.  pp.  iOS.  London  :  James  Madden. 

Wf.  know  nothing  of  Mr.  M‘(Jueen,  and  have,  therefore,  no  .standing' 
(pnirrcl  with  him.  Tbe  present  is  bis  tirst  introduction  to  as,  and  we 
enter  on  the  examination  of  bis  volume  w’itbout  ])rejudice  or  ill  will. 
A  moiv  unsatisfactory  one  we  have  never  read.  He  proiesses  to  have 
examined — and  in  one  sense  be  has  done  so — tbe  voluminous  document 
relating  to  the  ‘  Kastern  Qui*stion,’  published  by  the  British  (lovern- 
nu‘nt,  and  tbe  conclusion  at  wbieh  he  has  arrived  is,  he  tells  us,  ‘that 
his  country  was  completely  wrong  in  the  proceedings  which  have  led 
to  the  terrible  eonti'st  into  which  she  has  unguardedlv  rushed.’  He 
assures  us  that  the  tales  cireuhitt‘d  respecting  the  menaces  and  threat 
ol  I  Vince  MenschikolV  at  Constantinople,  ‘  were  all  Turkish,  French, 
ami  Knglish  fabrications,’  and  that  ‘  France  and  England  are  solely 
ami  (‘iitindy  to  blame  for  the  melancholy  results  that  have  taken 
]>lace.'  These  extracts  from  his  preface  will  sutliciently  disclose  Mr. 
M‘tjueen’s  views,  and  the  examination  of  his  volume  has  only  served 
to  ci>nvince  us  that  the  caution  and  impartiality  of  his  research  hear 
IK)  proj>ortion  to  the  strength  and  acrimony  of  his  statements. 
A  more  one-sided  and  j)rejudieed  exposition  of  a  Ciise  we  never 
witnessed.  What  makes  in  his  I’avor  is  magnilied,  and  what  tells 
against  it  is  overlooked.  There  is  a  singular  neglect  throughout 
tin*  V(dume  ot  the  simplest  rules  of  evidence  apjdieable  to  such  a  c:use. 
We  hate  war  as  much  as  Mr.  M‘(jiieen  or  any  other  man  can  do,  hut 
havi‘  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  ever  war  was  justiiiable,  the  pre¬ 
sent  is  so ;  that  it  has  ari.'ien  trom  the  ambition  and  ])ertidy  ol  the 
Uussiaii  (lovcrnment,  and  must  lx*  prosecuted  to  a  successful  issue  if 
tin*  inti'rcsts  (d  civilization  and  good  goveniment  are  to  be  advanced. 
The  unscrupulous  manner  in  which  ^Ir.  M‘C2ueen  advocates  the  i)olicy 
ol  Kussia  begets  suspicions  which  we  are  unw  illing  to  admit. 
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The  Hose  and  the  Hing  ;  or,  the  History  of  Prinee  Giglio  and  Prince 
Bulbo.  A  Fire-side  Pantomime  lor  Great  and  Small  Children.  Py 
Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh.  London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1S55. 

Oliver  IiOLDsmitii  furnishes  the  justifying  precedent  to  all  men  of 
irenius  who  have  either  the  inclination  or  the  necessity  to  devote  their 
]>en  to  the  amusement  of  childhood,  though  the  juvenile  admirers  of 
*,Iaek  the  Giant  Killer’  and  similar  romances  little  think  they  are 
studying  the  autlior  of  ‘  The  Deserted  Village,’  and  ‘  The  Viear  of 
AVaketield.’  Mr.  Thackeray  has  chosen  to  tread  in  his  steps  in  pro- 
<hieing  this  fairy  tale.  Like  all  other  fairy  tales,  it  disarms  by  the 
humility  of  its  j)retensions  any  severity  of  criticism.  It  shows  inces¬ 
santly  the  touches  of  his  genius  and  of  his  frolicsome  humour. 
Whether  it  is  worthy  of  Thackeray’s  talents  and  literary  position  is  a 
matter  which  we  might  feel  inclined  to  dispute ;  but  his  groti'sqne 
pictorial  illustrations  and  the  genuine  fun  which  pervades  this  annual 
tritle  will  at  least  excite  that  merry  juvenile  laughUT  which  in  this 
country  is  the  immemorial  acconn)animent  and  the  indoor  carol  of 
Christmas  festivities.  ’J'he  devotion  of  talent  and  skill  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  childhood  is  an  act  which  lays  a  strong  hold  upon  our 
sympathies,  and  it  is  this  feeling  alone  that  leads  ns  to  commend  a 
volume,  which,  bearing  such  a  name,  we  should  otherwise  be  inclined 
to  except  against  as  trivial  and  unworthy.  Mr.  T'hackeray  has 
achieved  a  high  fame,  and  one  eminent  contemporary  of  his  should  be 
a  warniiig  to  him  not  to  fritter  it  away  by  Christmas  tales,  which, 
with  such  authorship,  can  never  be  i)raised,  however  they  may  be 
tolerated  by  the  kindly  sentiments  of  the  season. 


The  Iliad  of  Homer,  AVith  Notes.  By  W.  G.  J.  Baxter. 

London  :  Longman  A  Co.  1S51. 

Orii  predominant  feeling  in  closing  this  volume  is  one  of  regret  to  see 
so  much  diligence  hopelessly  wasted.  If  the  reader  is  acipiainted 
with  the  distortions  of  the  Scottish  version  of  the  Psalms  he  will 
understand  us  when  we  say  that  its  faults  are  exaggerated  in  these 
stanziis  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  nmst  dillicult  to  }»ereeive  the 
meaning  of  passages,  which  in  the  original  are  simplicity  itself.  llor;u’(5 
says  of  poems,  dulcia  sunto,  and  compares  all  which  do  not  charm  to 
discordant  music  and  rancid  perfumes  introduced  at  a  bampiet.  On 
this  principle  the  harshness  and  dithculty  of  this  metrical  version  of 
Homer,  whoever  it  may  occasionally  amuse,  by  the  dexterity  with  which 
it  fultils  its  self-imposed  and  hard  conditions,  can  never  please,  still  less 
charm,  and  therefore  never  can  nor  will  be  read.  With  all  the  excellence 
ol  its  "  getting  up,’  it  must,  we  feai',  come  to  the  vile  uses  of  the  trunk 
maker. 

Iloie  to  Learn  Latin  ;  or.  Artificial  Hemorg  Applied  to  Latin  ll  ords. 
By  Arthur  J.  King.  London:  .larrold  and  Sons. 

Ie  the  learning  of  Latin  necessitated  only  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
ot  liatin  words,  Mr.  King’s  l)ook  would  better  dt serve  its  title.  As, 
however,  there  is  involved  a  knowledge  of  all  the  changelul  laws — we 
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mi^ht  almost  sav  the  metaphysics — of  syntax,  this  work  goes  hut  a 
little  way  U>wai^  the  fultilmeiit  of  its  i)retended  design.  Never- 
theless  it'is  an  aid,  well  meant,  and  diligently  executed,  and  cannot  be 
without  its  a^lvaiitage.  The  work  is  too  good  to  be  overlaid  by  a 
defective  title.  _ _ 

Dante.  A  Divine  Comedy.  Translated  from  the  Original  by  Thomas 
Hrooksbank,  M.A.  Liondon  :  «John  ^\  .  I’arkcr  &  ^on.  1S51. 
This  is  a  very  happy  repnxluction  oi  the  original.  The  versification, 
in  Dante’s  own  metre,  is  most  felicitous  ;  and  though  every  work,  espe¬ 
cially  a  jMX'in,  must  sutler  by  translation,  it  is  only  doing  the  author 
justice  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  metrical  versions 
that  liave  ever  come  under  our  notice ;  that  his  notes  indicate  a  com¬ 
plete  aecpiaintanee  with  his  author,  and  with  all  that  classical  and 
collateral  learning  luvessary  for  the  illustration  of  the  Divine  Comedy; 
and  that  the  work  dt‘serves,  and  will,  we  hope,  receive  at  other  hands  a 
more  full  and  titling  examination  than  our  space  at  present  permits. 


Thirteen  Satires  of  Juvenal.  The  Latin  Text  of  Otto  Jahn.  Edited 
with  English  Notes.  By  J.  E.  D.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Ac.  Cambridge: 
Macmillan.  1S53. 


Mn.  M  A  YOU  has  here  given  us  the  jiurest  text  of  the  Satires  of  duvenal, 
omitting  three,  which,  like  some  passages  which  he  has  sutfered  to 
remain,  are  far  too  obscene  for  the  eyes  of  the  young.  The  notes,  which 
are  very  eo])ious,  are  admirable  for  their  learning ;  but  as  the  work 
is  intemled  for  a  seho(d  book,  we  must  charge  the  author  with  the 
mistaki*  of  giving  nine-tenths  of  them  in  Latin  (which  he  miglit  just 
as  well  have  translated),  and  thus  of  safely  securing  them  from  the 
perusal  of  the  very  students  for  whom  they  are  inteiuh'd.  No  other 
school  edition  of  .Juvenal  will  be  needed  so  long  as  the  teacher  eiui 
obtain  the  admirable  edition  printed  for  the  use  of  one  of  our  military 
;u'ademies,  we  think  we  are  right  in  naming  Sandhurst. 


Classical  Instruction  ;  its  I  se  ami  Abuse,  lleprinted  from  the  ‘  AVest- 
minstiT  Keview’  for  October  lS58.  London:  .John  Chai)man. 
This  work  indicates  the  abuses  to  which  classical  studv  as  at  juvsciit 
i*omlueteil  is  o]>en,  and  advocates  wisely,  as  we  think,  the  princij)lc  that, 
;ts  the  observation  ol  objects  naturally  and  necessarily  precedes  the  exer¬ 
cise  <d  relhvtion,  and  the  practice  oi’  the  higher  intellectual  arts,  so  the 
studies  eonnei'ted  with  this  should  precede  those  of  classical  literature, 
which  have  hitherto  almost  monopolized  the  Held  of  high  education.  It  is 
t(X)late  in  the  day  to  disparage  those  classical  studies  to  which  in  some 
measure  we  owe  our  greatest  works  and  our  greatest  men.  The 
tendencies  ol  the  present  age  point  to  a  wider  range  and  a  juster  distri- 
hution  ol  the  subjects  ol  study,  and  of  the  time  employed  in  their 
pursuit.  A  vast  array  of  intellectual  and  literary  ability,  and  of  })ul>lic 
sentiment  opjxiscs  the  revolution  advocated,  but  the  writer  has  truth 
on  his  side,  which  must  ultimately  j^revail,  however  illustrious  may  be 
the  opponents  who  fall  in  the  coiillict. 
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Fsfhel ;  or^  the  Double  Error,  By 
Marian  James.  Crown  Svo.  j)]).  357. 
Eiiinl)iir‘rli :  Jaines  IIo^.  —  This 
volume  is  reprinted  from  the  new 
series  of  ‘lloirir’s  Instructor,*  wliere 
the  tale  originally  appeared  under  a 
dillerent  title.  It  is  one  of  a  numc-  j 
rous  class  which  has  recently  come  i 
south,  and  is  distinmiished  bv  much  | 
of  the  gracefulness,  tact,  and  bnllianey,  | 
which  with  j)urity  and  leuderuess  con¬ 
stitute  the  best  charms  of  female 
aiithorship.  There  are  some  passages 
in  the  volume  written  with  great  j)ower,  i 
but  ou  one  or  two  points  a  capital 
mistake  has,  in  our  judgment,  oeen 
made.  The  marriage  of  Ethel  with 
Court  nave  is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  otherwise  truthful  charaeter  of 
the  former,  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  Phili])  clung  to  his  artistic  ]mr- 
suits  in  Italy,  and  remained  insensible 
to  all  other  attractions,  violates  the 
]m)babilities  of  the  ease.  Notwit h-  | 
standing  these  and  one  or  two  other 
exceptions,  which  might  easily  be 
taken,  we  have  read  the  volume  with 
very  sincere  pleasure,  and  cordially 
recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

The  Conduct  of  the.  tCar.  J  Speech 
delirered  in  the  House  of  (htu/uous  ou 
Tuesday,  \  '2th  December.  Bythcltight 
lion.  Sidney  llerbc'rt,  M.l*.  Svo. 
pp.  32.  Loudon:  John  Murray. 

The  Prospects  and  Conduct  of  tht 
War.  Speech  delirered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  December  12///,  185  L  By 
Austen  Henry  Layard,  M.P.  8vo. 
pp.  33.  Loudon:  John  Murray. — 
iJU'se  t  wo  s])eeehes exhibit  the  stnujgth 
and  the  weakness  of  the  ministerial 
case,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  Uus- 
siau  war  is  eoncoriied.  They  were  i 
delivered  on  tlie  same  occasion,  and 
Mr.  Herbert’s  was,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  most  etVeetive  at  the  moment. 
In  matters  of  detail  he  was  on  many 
points  clearly  triumphant,  but  we  are 
tree  to  confess  that  on  the  larger  and 
more  important  view  of  the  ease  the 
honorable  member  for  Aylesbury  ap- 
iM’ars  to  us  to  have  the  advantage. 
VV  hilst  believing  that  there  has  been 
cxaggc'nition  in  some  of  the  charges 
preterred  against  the  ministry,  we 
are  clearly  of  opinion  that  they  have 


not  realized  the  importance  of  tho 
struggle  .on  which  we  have  entered, 
nor  are  their  principles  in  its  con¬ 
duct  such  as  promise  the  issue 
expeetetl.  A  coalition  administration 
is  not  likely  to  make  that  direct  juid 
earnest  appeal  to  the  ))0])ular  symjuv- 
thies  of  Europe  by  which  alone  a  result 
can  be  obtained  commensurate  with 
the  cost  incurred.  Our  hope  is  that 
the  course  of  events  will  carry  them 
beyond  their  original  desire;  or  that 
other  men  with  larger  views  and  more 
])0])ular  syiujiathies  will  take  their 
])lace.  In  the  meantime  we  n'com- 
meud  to  our  rt'aders  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  statements  and 
reasonings  of  thes(‘  speeelu's. 

The  Sew  Household  Receipt  Jicok. 
Containing  Maxims,  Directions,  and 
I  sp('eilies  for  Promoting  Health,  Cami- 
fort,  and  lm])rovemeut  in  the  Ho»ise- 
hohl.  By  Mrs.  Sarah  Hale.  Eea)).  Svo. 
j  pp.  ()3l.  London:  T.  Nelson  A  Sons, 
j  — A  eompauion  volume  to  the  ‘Modern 
I  Household  Cookery,’ which  we  noticed 
1  last  mouth,  and  belonging  like  it  to 
‘  Nelson’s  Household  Library.’  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  rules 
and  receipts,  with  a  vast  deal  of  in¬ 
formation  on  matters  eouueeted  with 
a  well  ordenal  house.  Mrs.  Hale  has 
rendered  go«)d  and  acceptable  service 
in  this  eom])ilation  of  maxims  and 
speeilies;  and  has  given  in  a  concise 
but  complete  volume  a  satisfactory 
course  ot  instruetion  on  all  matters 
essential  to  those  who  undertake  the 
important  duty  of  mamigiug  a  house¬ 
hold. 

Poetical  JCorhs  of  Craffrey  Chaucer. 
Edited  by  Robert  Ihdl.  \  ols.  Land 
ll.  Foolscap  Svo.  Loudon:  John 
W.  Parker  k  Son. — These  volumes 
belong  to  the  ‘Annotated  Edition  of 
the  English  Poets,’  ami  we  shall  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  at  juesent  with  repoH- 
ing  simply  their  appearance.  On  the 
completion  of  the  edition  we  shall 
record  at  large  our  judgment  on  its 
;  (pialities,  and  in  the  meantime  we  ex- 
1  ])ress  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  the 
I  a))j)earauce  of  so  neat,  intelligent,  and 
critical  an  edition  ol  the  ‘iathiT  of 
English  Poetry.’  The  modes  and 
usages  he  portrayed  have  long  since 
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vanished;  yet  his  pictures  ret mn  their 
orimiuil  freshness  and  fascination. 

Thf  Cfnsu*  and  SuNday-schooU. — An 
Ap|K*al  addressed  to  the  Conductors  of 
JSehools.  By  the  Coininittec  ol  the 
Sunday-school  Union,  liondon  Sunday- 
school  Union. — A  careful  analysis  of 
the  recent  census,  so  far  as  Sunday- 
schools  are  concerned;  with  pertinent  i 
reiiuirks  and  admirable  counsels  su{^-  ; 
gested  by  the  census,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  condition  and  requirements  of 
such  Jis  are  eii'jji^ed  in  Sunday-school 
instruction.  The  committee  of  the 
U/tioft  luis  done  w'isely  in  issuing  such 
an  appeal,  and  the  low'  price  (tw’o- 
peiKT)  at  w  hich  it  is  published  should 
secure  its  very  j^meral  eircidation. 

Thr  Coiiyreyatioiud  Year-Book  for 
1S55.  Com  taint  ay  the  Broceedinga  of 
the  Congregational  Vnion  for  1851, 
and  iienerat  Statistics  of  the  Deno¬ 
mination.  Svo.  op.  301.  London  : 
JiU'kson  &  \Valford. — In  addition  to  a 
calendar  supply ina:  the  ordinary  infor¬ 
mation  elmmieled  in  such  thinpi,  this 
very  viduable  publication  eoutains  j 
a  fist  of  C’oiigrej'atioual  ministers 
throughout  the  British  empire;  the  ; 
addresses  delivered  at  the  Spring  and 
Annual  meetings  of  the  Congrega-  | 
tioiial  Union  of  1851;  biographical! 
notices  of  ministers  deceased  during  ’ 
the  year;  and  various  other  matters  I 
sjM‘ciallv  connected  witli  the  Congre¬ 
gational  body,  but  not  without  interest  . 
to  others.  Such  a  body  of  information 
luLs  never  been  collected  before,  ;uid  | 
the  low  price  at  which  the  volume  is 
published  greatly  facilitates  its  circu¬ 
lation.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
sale  for  1851  reacheil  nearly  5UtK), 
In'ing  alM)Ut  lOt)  more  than  that  of 
the  former  year.  W  e  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  the  ‘Year  Book’  to* all  our 
rciulers,  and  especially  to  those  who 
;u*e  members  of  the  Congregational 
hotly. 

The  Dolitirat  Alnianack  and  Be- 
fonners  Handbook  for  1855.  Fcap. 
pp. ‘JG.  Ltuuloii:  W’illium  Freeman. 
— A  very  useful  Iniok  of  reference 
which  supplies  an  able  resume  of  tlie 
political  and  other  inqKUtant  facts  of 
the  past  year.  The  iutclligenec  is 


brought  dow  n  to  a  very  recent  period, 
and  the  opinions  expressed  are  distinct 
and  thorough-going. 

Voyages  and  Disco reries  in  the  Arctic 
Regions.  Edited  by  F.  May  ne.  Fcap. 

8 VO.  pp.  1 10.  London :  Longman  & 
Co. — The  seventy-third  number  of 
the  ‘  Traveller’s  Library,’  the  greater 
part  of  which  aj»})eared  some  six 
mouths  ago  in  a  periodical  publication. 
The  events  which  have  recently  oc¬ 
curred  naturidly  gave  rise  to  the  wish 
that  the  papers  should  be  issued  in  a 
separate  form.  To  this  the  author  has 
acceded,  and  has  added  to  her  uarra- 
tive  two  chapters  embodying  the  most 
recent  accounts  of  Arctic  enterjirisc 
that  have  reached  us.  W'e  need 
hardly  recommend  such  a  volume.  It 
is  sure  to  lind  readers,  each  one  of 
whom  w  ill  be  deeply  interested  in  thc 
adventures  and  privations  of  our  enter¬ 
prising  countrymen. 

The  Discontented  ChUdretiy  and  how 
they  icere  Cured.  By  Mtiry  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Kirby.  With  Illustrations  by 
llablot  K.  Browne  (Fliiz).  London: 
Gnuit  &  GrilUth. — This  small  volume 
teaches  a  very  useful  lesson,  in  a  style 
well  suited  to  interest  young  readers. 
AVe  have  witnessed  its  elfeet  in  our 
own  circle,  and  can  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  favor  of  our  friends. 

Sabbath  Erenings  at  Caleanj.  By 
Kev.  J.  Logan  Aikman,  F.IS.A.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Johnstone  &  Hunter. — This 
work  is  full  of  sound  theology — the 
,  old  evangelical  truth  which  alone  can 
j  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  human  spirit; 

I  but  it  is  expressed  with  a  literary 
j  smartness  which  is  not  usually  found 
i  in  jiulpit  compositions,  but  whicli  we 
!  should  like  to  see  more  cultivated  than 
I  it  is.  FA  ideiitly  it  is  the  jiroduction 
of  a  scholar  w  ho,  believing  that  divine 
truth  is  ever  the  siune,  perceives 
no  necessity  w  hy  the  forms  of  stating 
it  should  be  stereotyped.  It  has, 

;  w  itliiu  a  very  short  period,  reached  a 
tliird  edition;  and  we  arc  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  ‘  Sabbath  Evenings  at  Calvary’ 
dot's  not  become  a  favourite  among 
the  well-educated  classes  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  community  on  both  sides  tlic 
Tweed. 
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The  Wvii  in  the  Crimea,  in  wliich  we  are  unhappily  eui^a^ed, 
continues  to  nij^e,  if  it  may  not  rather  be  said  to  languish.  It  hius 
already  taught  this  country  two  momentous  lessons ;  the  one  which  it 
iiad  previously  learned  Irom  the  leebler  teaching  of  history— a  lesson 
new  to  the  ])resent  generation  in  so  lar  as  it  could  have  been  learned 
experimentally— namely,  the  general  horrors  and  sutlerings  necessardy 
res\dting  from  the  collision  "of  armed  powers  in  the  held  of  battle. 
Thousands  of  British  families  who  had  heretofore  known  of  these  only 
by  tradition  have  now  become  acejuainted  with  them  by  the  most 
mournful  experience.  The  second  lesson  is  more  urgent  in  all  respects, 
but  chielly  because  it  demands  the  most  instant  and  determined  public 
action.  UMiis  is  that  the  horrors  of  war  may  be  aggravated  in  a  ten¬ 
fold  degree  by  the  domestic  mischiet  ot  military  non-organization  and 
otlicial  incai)acity  and  corruption. 

If  the  ordinary  sources  of  public  information  are  to  bo  trusted, 
but  a  small  proportion  of  our  soldiers  who  have  perished  in  the 
Crimea  have  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  four  or  five  tunes 
that  number  have  died  through  the  culpable  neglect  ol  our  otHcials 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  may  be  said  that  nearly  halt  a  century 

of  j)eaee  has  naturallv  witnessed  the  decease  ol  those  who  were 
l)raeticallv  ac(iuainted\vith  all  the  necessary  devices  and  apidiancTS 
of  war.  ^To  a  certain  extent  this  is  a  justifiable  excuse;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  recollected  that  during  that  period  this 
country  has  borne  an  enormous  annual  expense  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  war  establishment ; — that  its  rulers  have  had  the  advantage 
of  the  traditions  of  the  great  European  strife  which  terminated 
fortv  years  ago,  and  subsecpiently  of  victories  and  disasters  m  India 
and  Southern  Africa.  But  even  apart  from  this  experience  tlio 
conduct  of  the  (lovernment  appears  to  us  utterly  unjusti liable.  A 
system  of  corrui)t  patronage  has  loaded  our  army  with  utterly 
incapable  men  ;  while  the  scheme  of  home  administration,  the  clash¬ 
ing  powers,  or  rather  iinpotencies,  of  a  number  of  exiauisive  state 
departments,  could  not  have  been  more  conducive  to  perplexity,  inac¬ 
tion,  and  disaster,  if  a  deep  conspiracy  had  planned  these  latal  results. 
In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  the  ollices  ot  Secretary  oi  State,  ol 
the  Colonial  Department,  and  that  of  the  Secretaryship  ot  VV  ar  were 
separated,  but  the  sejiaration  was  so  effected  as  only  to  create  increased 
embarrassment,  for  the  Secretary  at  \\  ar  was  retained  w  ith  a 
over  every  measure  that  involved  expenditure.  Hence,  instead  ot  an 
undivided  responsibility,  w’e  still  have  the  Ordnance,  the  Irtasury,  it 
Horse  (iuards,  the  War  Office,  and  the  Home  Office  clashing  with 
each  other,  and  by  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  we  fear  we  must  add  by 
their  common  indolence,  enibarriu^sing  public  business  when  i  is  o  it 
kst  iiiii)ortatice  that  it  sliould  he  uonducted  with  promptitude  and 
undivided  responsibility. 
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The  |KTiucious  conscuucncos  of  the  disorder  Jind  deluy  thus  occa¬ 
sioned  have  k‘cn  fatally  exhihited  in  the  Crimean  campaign.  Our 
soldiers  have  j)erished  by  thousands  for  want  of  those  arrangements 
which  would  have  been  easily  made  by  any  ot  our  large  mercantile 
linns.  Our  transport  service  has  been  an  utter  failure.  \\  iiggon 
trains  we  have  none.  Our  hospital  arrangements  have  been  fatal 
even  to  our  c‘onvalescont  trooi)s.  Our  medical  stalF  has  been  miser- 
ablv  insurticient.  Medicines,  nurses,  and  appropriate  diet  have  alike 
been  wanting ;  and  our  soldiers  slightly  wounded  hav e  perished 
from  the  hospital  |)c‘stilence,  the  etlluvia  ot  which  could  be  j)ereeived 
outside  the  walls  of  those  miserahle  buddings.  No  landing  places  have 
been  constructed  for  the  reception  of  our  abundant  stores  and  muni¬ 
tions.  No  roads  were  made  for  their  conveyance  from  the  harbour  to 
the  camp ;  and  our  soldiers  have  ])erished  for  want  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  all  of  which  had  been  supplied  in  abundance  from  this  country, 
and  might  have  been  conveyed  in  two  hours  to  onr  suffering  troops. 

That  this  is  not  dependent  upon  unavoidable  conditions  is  shown  by 
the  judicious  appointments,  and  consequently  the  comparative  comfoi’t 
of  tlie  French  troops  in  the  same  climate,  and  in  sight  of  our  camp. 
Their  excellent  commissariat,  landing-places,  and  roads,  show  in  striking 
contrast  to  our  wretched  arrangements ;  and  but  for  their  generous 
assistance,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  condition 
of  the  relics  of  our  armv.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  an  invaluable 
1‘onsignment  which  one  department  of  the  (lovernment  was  most 
anxious  to  send,  and  for  want  of  which  our  brave  soldiers  were 
dying,  was  so  delayed  that  the  vessel  which  should  have  conveyed  it 
was  in  the  Mediterranean  before  the  order  could  pass  through  the 
labyrinth  of  conflicting  ollices  whose  sanction  was  required  for  its 
transmission. 

A  still  more  monstrous  case  has  recently  been  made  public.  ‘  A  V(‘ssel 
arrived  at  Balaklava  loaded  with  boots  and  shoes.  Having  no  bill  of 
lading,  and  the  cargo  being  merely  stated  as  shoes  for  the  army,  the 
vessel  was  ordered  out  of  the  harbour  to  wait  her  turn.  A  few  days 
afterwards  an  order  came  from  Lord  Raglan  to  obtain  a  vessel  to  ])ro- 
ctvd  to  Oonstantinople  instantly  on  a  most  pressing  service.  This 
vessel  was  consequently  ordered  to  ])roceed  to  Constantino})le,  with 
Lord  Raglan’s  agents,  without  unloading.  When  she  had  nearly 
reachi‘d  that  ])luee  one  of  the  agents  inq)arted  in  confidence  to  the 
captain  that  he  was  going  to  Constantinople  to  j)urchase  boots  and 
shoes,  the  army  being  in  a  great  state  of  destitution  for  w  ant  of  a 
supply.  Iho  eajdain  replies,  ‘  Why,  my  vessel  is  tilled  with  boots  and 
sluH's.  1  pon  which  the  ship  W  iis  i)ut  iminediatelv  about  and  returned 
to  Halaklava.’ 

lo  rtunedy  the  frightful  evils  thus  developed  by  the  new'  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  Kuropean  war,  public  opinion,  as  enunciated  through  the 
pi\*ss,  appears  unanimously  to  have  insisted  upon  two  points.  The 
fir>t  is  the  entire  reconstruction  of  our  administrative  arrangements, 
80  that  the  governmental  departments  may  not  neutralize  each  other ; 
and  the  second  is  the  abolition  ot  that  system  of  promotion  to  office 
which  excludes  all  consideration  of  merit  and  scrN'ice,  and  consults 
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alone  the  conditions  of  aristocratic  relationship  and  connexion.  Tins 
leads  us  in  passing  to  refer  to  Mr.  Cobden  s  recent  address,  .it  Leeds, 
o,rthe  Uussian  u-ar.  In  it  we  find  much  to  oeea.s.on  surprise  and 
"ef -especially  his  attempt  to  show  that  the  original  design  of  this 
conflict  was  the  restoration  of  certain  oppri'ssed  nationa  i 
tons  strikin-’-lv  ill-iudged  and  sophistical.  In  one  of  hisremaiks,  hoiv- 
ev^  ie  heartW  concur.  1  le  says :  ‘  All  parties  will  agre>e  that  a  more 
wretched  exposure  of  our  system  of  naval  and  military 
a  more-  clem-  manifestation  of  the  total  bre^k  f 

TstrL  could  not  have  been  elicite-d  than  has  been  done  ui  the  eon- 

'*”ihit  how,  it  must  be  impiired,  is  this  emhodU 

llritisli  public  to  find  ail  organic  expression,  and  an  efleit 
„,ent  V  AVe  answer  fearlessly,  that  the  ‘'M>cneiicejihke^  ol_^^..ce 
iinil  war  ])oints  to  one  remedy  and  to  one  ‘  Kndv 

which  faithiiilly  represents  and  reflects  the  opinions  of  |  { 

of  the  Ifritish  leople.  If  the  statistics  of  education,  if  the  .i.lmnns 

trative  abilitv  shown  by  the  'forking  classes  of  our  e..untryn.encN.n^ 

the  eiToiieoiii  courses  towhich  they  have  been  impelled  bx  ' 

convince  the  legislature  of  the  rightmiiidedness  and  ’'‘tcll>KC»cc  the 

oveat  masses  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  let  them  conniiciice  c-- 

a  faith  in  the  iiitelligeiiee  and  patriotism  of  ^ 

siK'ietv  from  the  letters  which  they  cannot  have 

the  martyred  privates  of  the  Crimea.  The  iiolu  is  come  a>p  the 

'"Meanwhile  Sardinia,  though  a  portion  of  its  territory  ^ 

moment  distracted  by  a  eonllict  with  the  ^  atican  ‘<';\the  sec^ 
tion  of  religious  houses,  has  joined  the  alliance  o  le  es  .,rniv 

and  supplied  a  reiiilorcenieiit  of  15,000  soldiers,  ''''f 
of  <  Imar  l>aoha,  now  landed  in  the  (  nmea,  and  “tl'cr  I  ar  ^ 
spivlilv  we  hope  to  appear,  present  such  a  force  as  ^nst  eomptl 
Czar  to  a  submission  that  will  secure  a  lasting  peace  to  L  ’  p. 
The  se,,v-.m.-ose,.  x.iss.on  of  Miss  Nuh.t.aoai.e  an  « 
who  form  her  charitable  brigade  to  mnnster  to  the  ncccssi  le  of  our 
sick  and  wounded  fellow-subjeets  in  the  Crimea  has  ^  ^ 

topic  of  severe  animadversion  by  a  portion  of  the  imbl  1  •  ’  .« 

diMiiands  an  emphatic  notice  at  the  hand  of  every  public 
this  melancholy  and  disastrous  war  has  pniducei  m 
able  to  the  chanictcr  of  our  country,  thex  la^c 
braverv  of  our  troops  under  every  conceivable  ( is.w  \.ni  .  . 

benevolence  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  m  <=*'«>  o  volun- 
under  the  pressure  of  extreme  taxation  to  supp  emcn  ,  >J  „,,i,.„t  of 
tarv  and  bineficent  exertions,  the  calamitous  deficiency  “ 

our‘ national  administration.  Every  trade  f»?tnbuted  it  xidu  .Cary 
.,uota,  in  the  hope  (frustrated,  alas !  by  ,7‘Sk 

of  soothing  the  woes  of  our  devoted  Crimean  army. 
medicine  and  convalescent  diet,  cordials  and  to  lacco,  «  fintalizo 
sigiieil  to  those  indolent  vessels  which  xxere  destiiieil  on  J  ‘  ^  , 

our  siiflering  troops  by  their  inaccessible  proxinu  y . 
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enough ;  but  when  ladies  from  our  highest  families  voluntarily  leave 
their  homes  of  comfort  and  luxury,  in  order  to  give  their  gentle 
atU*ntions,  amidst  privations  which  we  cannot  imagine,  to  their 
buttering  fellow-countrymen,  and  are  censured  and  sneered  at  for  their 
pains,  we  cannot  restrain  the  expression  ol  our  indignation.  ‘  It  was,’ 
says  the  ‘Times,’  ‘to  Miss  Nightingale  that  the  thought  first  occurred— 
and  eteral  honour  to  her  for  the  thought — that,  w’hatever  the  sutler- 
ings  of  our  soldiers  in  the  mismanaged  hospitals  might  be,  the  one 
sight  that  would  raise  their  drooping  spirits  and  cheer  their  lailing 
hearts  would  be  the  presence  of  an  Knglishwoman  among  them.’  The 
charges  against  her  have  Iven  twofold,  and  w’e  find  it  difficult  to  notice 
either  of  them  without  expressions  which  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
publish.  The  first  accusation  lies  against  her  feminine  delicacy.  Ilow’ 
much  of  delicacy,  or  even  of  common  decency,  can  have  characterized 
those  w  ho  made  this  charge  we  w  ill  not  stop  to  iiuiuire ;  but  we  will 
sav,  that  to  attribute  immodest v  to  a  ladv  who  seeks  to  mitigate  the 
sutt’erings  of  soldiers  wTithing  under  amputations,  tainting  under  gun¬ 
shot  wounds,  or  pining  under  the  deadly  stroke  of  epidemic  disease,  is 
too  infamous  to  be  characterized  by  language.  The  letters  of  private 
soldiers  abundantly  indicate  the  comfort  they  have  received  from  Miss 
Nightingale  and  her  lussociates.  The  head  of  the  chaplain’s  depart¬ 
ment  at  Scutari  w  rites  in  the  ‘  Times’ : — ‘  A  considerable  change  is 
taking  place  in  our  band  of  nurses,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of 
fifty  new  ones,  under  Miss  Stanley.  Miss  Nightingale  and  3Irs.  Brace- 
bridge  have  gradually  established  the  original  band  of  nurses  here,  and 
this  ill  spite  of  many  and  serious  difficulties.  AVliat  we  all  feared  would 
be  an  impossibility  has  been  admirably  accomplished,  and  will,  1  doubt 
not,  be  continued  with  success.’  The  second  charge  brought  against 
M  iss  Nightingale  is,  that  she  is  heterodox  in  her  religious  views,  and 
that,  therefore,  her  administrations  in  our  military  hospitals  in  the 
East  may  be  injurious  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  sick  and  the  dying.  M  e 
do  not  know’  w  hether  this  charge  should  be  met  w  ith  the  expressions 
of  shame  or  of  riilicule ;  we  will  first  give  the  facts  as  stated  by  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Secretary  at  M"ai’.  She  says  in  a  letter 
which  she  felt  herself  comj»elled  to  write,  though,  no  doubt,  with  great 
reluctance:  ‘Miss  Nightingale  is  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  and  what  is  called  rather  Low’  Church.’  And 
again,  ‘  As  to  the  charge  of  no  Protestant  nurses  being  sent,  the 
subjoined  list  will  convince  you  of  its  fallacy.  We  made  no  distinc¬ 
tions  of  creed ;  any  one  who  was  a  good  and  skilful  nurse,  and  under- 
stootl  the  j)ractice  in  surgical  wards  w  as  acceptinl,  provided,  of  course, 
that  we  had  their  friends’  consent,  and  that  in  other  respects,  as  far  as 
one  could  judge,  they  were  of  unexceptionable  character.’ 
never  seen  a  more  painful  exemplification  than  this  of  whu 


We  have 
it  has  been 


called  the  odtum  theoloyicum^  and  the  absurdity  of  the  charge  is  still 
inori‘  striking  than  its  bigotry.  Many  hundreds  of  languishing 
soldiei^  demanded  the  incessant  attentions  of  ^liss  Nightingale. 
Insuflicient  appliances  doubtless  render  her  applications  to  her 
assistants  almost  incessant,  and  yet  a  bigoted  section  of  the  press 
sounds  an  alarm  lest  in  plastering  a  wound  she  should  infuse  a 
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heterodox  doctrine.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  su^p^ostion  relieves  us 
from  the  necessity  of  a  reply.  Still  we  will  tfive  the  statistics  of  the 
relij^ious  persuasion  of  the  Scutari  nurses,  for  the  Ix'uetit  of  any  whose 
timidity  may  have  been  misled  by  the  rampant  orthodoxy  of  a  i>ortion 
of  the  press.  We  name  Mrs.  Sidney  Herbert  as  our  authority. 

List. 

The  first  party  of  nurses,  sent  out  on  the  23rd  of  October,  were 
Miss  Nightingale  and  38,  viz. : — 


From  St.  John’s-house . 0 

From  Miss  Sellon’s . S 

Selected  hospital  nurses . I  t 


Uoman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity  .  .  .  .10 


38 

The  second  party  of  nurses,  sent  out  on  the  2nd  of  December,  were 
47,  viz.: — 

From  St.  John’s-house . 2 

Protestant  ladies . 10 

Seleeteil  hospital  nurst‘s  (Protestant)  .  .  .20 

Roman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity  .  .  .  .15 

47 

Total,  8G  nurses ;  of  whom  GO  are  Protestants,  and  2G  Roman 
Catholics. 

We  lament  to  say  that  the  number  of  sick  and  wounded  who  come 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  colleagues,  are  far  too 
great  to  allow  of  those  common  attentions  which  it  is  their  self-imj)osed 
mission  to  render.  If  Miss  Nightingale  is  to  infuse  heterodoxv  into 
the  minds  of  her  suffering  patients,  her  homilies  must  be  remarkably 
brief.  The  dressing  of  an  amputated  thigh,  and  the  probing  for  a  gun¬ 
shot  wound  in  the  side,  alford  but  slight  opportunities  for  disserta¬ 
tions  upon  sacramental  eflieacv  and  the  doctrine  of  the  real  ])resence. 
Her  mission  is  one  of  mere  and  necessary  charity  ;  and  the  fac.'t  of  her 
undertaking  it  is  of  itself  a  jiroof  that  she  is  a  follower  of  Him  who 
went  about  doing  good.  In  such  a  case  we  are  content  to  set  aside 
her  opinions  on  theological  points. 

‘  Shall  I  a.sk  the  brave  soldier  that  fights  at  my  side. 

In  the  cause  of  mankind,  if  our  creeds  agree  1’ 

Miss  Nightingale  has  undertaken  a  mission  that  will  immortalize 
her  name.  Her  fair  fame  will  not  be  damaged  by  the  indelicate  reflec¬ 
tions  that  have  been  published  against  her  delicacy.  Moses  had  no 
time  to  discuss  with  his  death-smitten  followers  the  points  of  a  cere¬ 
monial  law,  but  simply  raised  before  their  eyes  the  brazen  ser|)cnt;  and 
if  the  toils  of  this  lady  admit  of  a  moment  of  religious  earnestness,  wo 
doubt  not  that  she  will  point  the  dying  sufferer  to  the  glorious  anti¬ 
type  of  that  emblem.  In  this  confidence,  and  in  spite  of  the  sneers 
of  a  bigoted  jiress,  we  bid  her  God  speed  in  her  work,  and  trust  to  the 
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humane  of  her  nature  that  she  will  not  apply  consecrated 

fomentations,  or  administer  to  her  p;itients  heterodox  gruel  and  traeta- 
rian  sago. 

pAiiLiAMKM  RK-ASSEMBLED  OX  THE  23ui),  aiul  tlio  nation  Was 
su])reinely  anxious  to  mark  its  proceedings.  Never,  probahly,  has  it  been 
regarded  with  deeper  or  more  earnest  interest.  One  subject  engaged 
universal  attention.  All  classes  of  the  community  looked  forward  to 
its  debate's  with  intense  solicitude,  and  hopeil  that  some  means  would 
be  devised,  of  extricating  our  brave  countrymen  in  the  (^riinea  from  the 
terrible*  snlferings,  to  which  ministerial  incapacity  and  effete  otVieialism 
had  eonsigiu'd  them.  Notices  of  motion  were  immediately  given  by 
the  Earls  Winchelsea  and  (Ji-ey  in  the  Upper  House,  and  by  Hr.  li. 
Drummond  and  Hr.Koebuck  in  the  Commons.  These  w  ere  followed  up 
on  the  ‘J5th  by  Lord  Lyndluirst,  and  everything  ])resaged  a  severe  and 
.s(*arehing  debate.  In  the  mean  time,  rnmoi’s  of  division  in  the 
Cabinet  w'ere  extensively  j)revalent,  and  the  public  journals  i*epoi-ted 
that  on  the  24th,  immediately  after  a  ])roti*aeted  sitting  of  the 
(\>uneil,  the  Premier  had  repaired  to  Windsor*,  to  have  an  audience 
with  the  (Jneen.  15y  some  it  was  supjrosed  that  Lord  Abei-dt'cn’s 
object  was  to  tender  his  owm  resigrration  ;  by  others  it  was  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  whole  Cabinet  had  resigned ;  whilst  a  third  party 
darkly  insinuated  that  intrigues  and  ])ersonal  ambition  bad  availed 
themselves  of  the  peqdexities  of  the  moment  to  eorn})ass  their  end. 
At  leuirth  it  was  distinetlv  announced  that  Lor*d  tiohn  Ivussell  was 
the  seceding  par*ty,  and  the  im])ression  instantly  became  universal  that 
his  retiremerrt  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Cabinet.  Such  was  the 
state  i*f  things  when  the  Houses  met  on  the  25th,  and  the  Duke  of 
Newi‘a.stle  in  the  Lords,  and  Mr.  Havter  in  the  Commons,  announced 
that  the  noble  rnernlrer  for  London  had  resigned  otlice.  Under  these 
eircurn.'itances  the  lloirses  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  when  the  ex- 
President  of  the  Council  explained  the  grounds  of  his  retirement.  We 
have  read  Lord  .John’s  statement  with  much  attention,  and  have  no 
lu'sitation  in  saying  that  he  has  nrade  out  a  strong  case  in  his  own 
vindication,  (hrr  only  ground  of  exception  respects  the  precise  time 
w’hen  he  resigned.  We  wish  that  it  had  been  earlier.  We  thiuk  that 
it  shoxdd  have  been  so.  Still,  there  is  much  to  be  ])lcadcd  on  l>c'half 
of  his  Lordship  in  this  matter.  It  re(|uii*ed  a  very  clear  and  undoubted 
case  to  justify  his  secession,  and  this  scarcely  existed  at  a  period  much 
antecedent  to  the  present.  It  now*  a]>pears  that  about  the  17th  of 
Novcinln'r  his  Lordship  expressed  to  the  Premier  his  great  dissatis- 
t;ieti»>n  with  the  conduct  of  the  w’ar,  and  proposed  a  new  arrangement 
of  oflievs,  with  a  view*  of  placing  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Department.  To  this  Lord  Aberdeen  objected,  alleging 
that  lie  ‘could  not  honestly  recommend  it  to  the  Queen.’  This 
was  the  time  when  Lord  John  Uussell’s  resignation  should  have 
l>een  tendered,  and,  for  his  own  sake,  we  wish  it  had  been.  It  must, 
liowever,  Ik*  home  in  mind  that  Lord  Pidmerston  himself  earnestly 
counselW  his  continuance  in  othee,  and  that  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  with  whom  he  was  in  the  closest  ])olitical  alliance,  joined  in 
this  advice.  Mr.  Koebuck’s  motion  at  length  brought  things  to  a 
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crisis.  The  ministerial  leader  of  the  Commons  was  not  prepare<l  to 
oppose  it,  yet  saw  stronj»  objections  to  the  nio<le  of  inquiry  that  wius 
proposed.  What  may  be  the  rt»snlt  of  his  resignation  it  is  idle  to 
sjH'culate.  One  tiling  is  si^iiicant.  Lonl  Palmerston  has  been  already, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  substituted  in  the  ph\ce  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  the  tenns  in  which,  followinjj:  Lonl  .lohn’s  statement, 
he  referred  to  a  former  misunderstanding  with  his  lordship,  prepares 
us  to  see  them  in  active  and  cordial  co-operation. 

Mr.  lioebuck's  motion  ‘  For  a  select  committee  to  incpiire  into  the 
condition  of  our  army  before  Sebastopol,  and  into  the  conduct  of  those 
dej)artments  of  the  government  whose  duty  it  has  Ix'en  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  that  army,*  was  submitted  on  the  2()th  ;  and  we  dee))ly 
regret  that  the  impaired  health  of  the  honorable  member  compelled 
him  to  refrain  from  the  ohservations  he  had  intended  to  oiler  in  its 


support.  Several  members  spoke,  and  the  debate  was  ultimately 
adjourned  to  the  29th.  Whatever  vote  may  be  taken  on  the  motion, 
the  coalition  ixovernment  may  be  ri'ijarded,  we  presume,  as  defunct. 
Whether  the  Whi"  members  of  Lonl  .Aberdeen’s  Cabinet  will  be  able 
to  constitute  a  stronger  administration  remains  to  be  seen.  Some 


expectations  are  entertained  of  Lord  I  )erhy’s  return  to  office,  and  of 
an  appeal  Ixunj;  instantly  imide  to  the  country  under  the  promise  of  an 
eneri^etie  and  more  skilful  conduct  of  the  wjir.  For  ourstdves,  we 


have  no  faith  cither  in  the  stability  of  any  lulministration  or  in  the 
wisdom  of  its  measures,  until  new  men  are  introduced  into  official  life. 


W  e  want  practical  men,  men  conversant  with  business,  accustomtHl  to 
extensive  and  com]dieated  arrangements,  and  (pialilied  by  actual  expe¬ 
rience  to  conduct  to  a  successful  issue  those  arnin^ements  which  become 


a  perfect  chaos  in  the  hands  of  unprac*tised  peers  or  more  wealthy 
commoners.  If  Lord  .lohn  Kussell  and  his  associates  are  prepared  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  ])raetical  skill  which  is  at  their  command,  they 
may  succeed.  Otherwise,  their  failiu*e  will  be  sigmal  and  most  disastrous. 
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